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both  hands,  looking  down  on’the  ground 
length  he  said  : 

“  Go  and  bring  Tom.” 

1  found  him  on  the  front  porch  with  a  sober 
face,  trying  to  study. 

“  Come  with  me,  Tom  ;  father  wants  you.” 

“  I  know  what  he  wants,”  turning  a  little 
pale.  After  a  moment’s  hesitation  he  arose, 
saying  : 

“  I  might  as  well  go  now  and  have  it  done 
with.” 

As  we  walked  along  I  thought  it  best  to 
give  him  a  little  advice,  for  he  generally  did  as 
occasion  served  him.  There  was  no  knowing 
beforehand  what  he  would  do. 

“Now,  Tom,  you  mustn’t  flare  up.  iou 
must  be  humble  and  answer  father’s  questions 
in  a  good,  kind  way.  You  mustn’t  talk  any  ; 
only  answer  his  questions.  I  don’t  think  he 
will  be  hard  with  you.” 

Father  stood  as  I  had  left  him.  I  can  see 
him  now,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  with 
his  back  to  the  morning  sun,  leaning  forward 
a  little  on  the  stall  of  his  fork,  looking  down 
to  the  ground,  one  hand  above  the  other  and 
his  chin  on  his  hands,  and  some  forks  full  of 
hay  scattered  about  him. 

He  did  not  seem  to  see  us.  He  was  lost  in 
reverie. 

“  Father,”  I  ventured,  timidly.  “Tom  is  here. 

He  looked  up  at  us  quickly  ;  then  said  : 

“  Tom,  do  you  remember  these  words  in 
our  Scripture  reading  this  morning,  ‘  He  was 
wounded  for  our  transgressions,  He  was  bruised 
for  our  iniquities  .  .  .  and  by  His  stripes  we 

are  healed  ?  ’  ”  . 

“  Yes,  sir,”  answered  Tom,  greatly  surprised. 

“  What  do  you  think  these  words  mean  ?  ” 

“  That  Christ  suffered  for  us,”  replied  Tom, 
his  voice  unsteady  and  his  face  flushing  up. 

“Well,  Joe  offers  to  suffer  for  you.”  Tom 
turned  to  me  with  a  look  on  his  face  I  shall 
never  forget,  and  exclaimed  : 

“  No,  Joe,  you  shall  not  do  that. 

Then  flinging  his  arms  around  my  neck,  he 
kissed  me,  and,  as  quick  as  a  flash,  he  stepped 
up  to  father  and  held  out  his  hand,  saying,. 
“  The  stripes  belong  to  me,  father  ;  lam  ready.” 

Tears  were  falling  down  father  s  face,  and 
for  a  moment  he  could  not  speak.  Then  he 

said  :  .  , 

“  No,  Tom,  I  cannot  punish  anyone  now. 

1  do  not  think  you’ll  ever  forget  this  day.  If 
vou  do,  remember  Joe’s  offer  holds  good. 


break  into  a  smile.  Her  eyes  had  a  habit  of 
twinkling.  Things  that  would  make  other 
people  cross  never  ruffled  Emmy’s  temper. 

‘  Pleasant  Street  is  a  fine  street  to  live  on, 
said  Ungle  Charles.  “  I  wonder  why  some 
other  girls  I  know  don’t  move  there.” 

Rhoda  laughed  outright,  and  Uncle  Charles 
studied  her  dimples  approvingly.  “  It  looks 
to  me,”  he  said,  “  as  if  you  were  about  ready 
to  move  into  Pleasant  Street  yourself.” — The 
Young  Evangelist. 


love  my  children,  and  I  want  to  do  them  all  the 
crood  I  can.  But  I  must  be  obeyed,  and  this  is 
one  way  of  doing  them  good.  You  may  go 

now.”  . ,  ;1 

Tom  did  not  stir.  He  was  evidently  waiting 

for  me,  and  yet,  for  some  reason  I  could  not  ex¬ 
plain,  I  hesitated.  Stepping  closer,  I  said  : 

“  Father,  I  want  to  kiss  you.”  <( 

He  caught  me  in  his  arms,  saying  :  Cm 

my  boy,”  and  kissed  me.  Then  taking  Tom, 
who  was  ready,  he  said  :  “  God  bless  you,  dear 
Tom  ”  and  kissed  him  with  swimming  eyes. 

Then  with  great  awe  upon  us,  we  went  to 
the  house.  Tom  never  let  the  bars  down 
a^ain  .-From  the  hook,  “Quiet  Talks  on  Home 
Meals,"  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  Chicago. 


INTERNATIONAL  BIBLE  STUDY. 

SUNDAY,  JANUARY  29th,  1911. 

FIRST  QUARTER  :  LESSON  V. 

Subject  : — “  Jehoshaphat’s  good  reign  in  Judah. 

2  Chronicles  xvii.  1-13. 

©OlDen  Hejt  1 “  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 

God,  and  His  righteousness  ;  and 
all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you.”  Matt.  vi.  33. 


ON  PLEASANT  STREET. 

“  I  "uess  she  lives  on  Pleasant  Sheet. 

Rhoda’s  eyes  opened.  She  spoke  very 
quickly,  for  it  was  not  very  often  that  she  had 
a  chance  to  correct  Uncle  Charles. 

“  O  no,  uncle  !  She  lives  on  another  street 

entirely.  I  think  it  s  Jefferson. 

“They  may  call  it  Jefferson,  but  Im  sure 
it’s  real  name  is  Pleasant.  She  looks  to  me 
like  the  sort  of  girl  to  live  on  Pleasant  Street 

Rhoda  understood.  1  hat  was  only  Uncle 
Charles’s  way  of  saying  that  Emma  was  sweet 
and  pleasant  herself.  The  corners  of  her 
mouth  had  a  way  of  turning  up,  just  leady  to 


JEROBOAM’S  great  errors  had  been  the 
permission  of  idols  in  place  of  the  true  God, 
and  the  raising  up  of  a  new  set  of  priests, 
not  specially  chosen,  but  drawn  from  any 
class  of  the  people.  Asa  set  out  to  reform  j 
the  first  of  these,  and  also  to  strengthen  the 
land.  He  broke  down  the  idols,  cut  down 
the  groves,  and  commanded  the  people  to 
worship  the  true  God ;  but  he  did  not 
interfere  with  the  offering  of  sacrifices  on  the 
altars  in  the  high  places. 

Jehoshaphat  was  the  son  of  Asa  apd  Azubali 
(1  Kings  xxii.  42.)  He  was  thirty-five  years  of 
age  when  he  came  to  the  throne.  He  had  a  | 
great  advantage  in  having  a  religious  father,  I 
who  had  done  much  toward  reforming  his  I 
kingdom,  and  uplifting  his  people. 

Jehoshaphat  succeeded  his  father  two  or  1 
three  years  after  Ahab  came  to  the  throne  ! 
in  Israel.  He  went  on  where  his  father, 
left  off.  He  set  up  courts  of  law  in  all  | 
the  fortified  cities  of  the  land,  with  a  chief  | 
court  at  Jerusalem.  He  sent  princes  and  j 
priests — Levites  (people  who  understood  the 
law)— to  act  as  good  judges,  and  to  teach; 
the  people  of  Judah  the  book  of  the  law. 

He  built  castles  and  cities  of  store,  - 

i.e.,  small  castles  or  towers  scattered 

along  roads  and  frontiers.  The  Philistines; 
and  Arabians  recognised  him  as  over-lord,! 
and  brought  him  huge  tributes.  Wealth ; 
seemed  almost  to  flow  into  his  purse  ;  there 
were  no  wars  to  drain  the  money-chests  and  j 
destroy  the  produce  of  the  land.  The  country  i 
became  peaceful  and  prosperous,  and  so  strong 
that  Ahab  himself  saw  how  necessary  it  was 
for  a  friendly  feeling  to  exist  between  the 
two  nations,  and  so  a  powerful  alliance  was 
made  between  the  two  monarchs.  1 

1.  Strengthened  himself  against  Isvael :  Ahab 

is  now  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  oyer 
Israel.  Jehoshaphat’s  policy  was  to  fortify 
himself  in  his  garrison  towns  on  the  borders  , 
of  his  kingdom.  His  father  Asa  s  policy 
was  rather  to  strengthen  himself  by  foreign 

cillicinces. 

3.  Ways  of  his  father  David :  In  the  Sep- 
tuagint  David’s  name  does  not  occur.  I  his 
would  give  the  more  natural  reference  to 
Asa,  the  father  of  Jehoshaphat.  First  ways  : 
Asa’s  “first  ways”  (chs.  14  and  15)  were 
good,  but  according  to  the  writer  his  latter 
ways  (ch.  16)  were  not  so.  Unto  Baalim : 
“unto  the  Baalim”  (R.V.),  the  name  given 
generally  to  the  false  gods  of  the  surrounding 
nations. 

4.  But  sought  to  the  Lord  God  of  his 
father,  and  walked  in  His  commandments, 
and  not  after  the  doings  of  Israel.  Jehoshaphat 
had  need  to  have  God  with  him,  as  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  with  the  Apostles  after 


Pentecost  making  them  mighty  with  Divine 
power, — for  he  had  a  great  task  before  him. 

5.  Therefore  the  Lord  established  his  kingdom  in 
his  hand.  As  the  natural  fruit  and  result 
of  the  prevalence  of  the  true  religion.  1  here 
is  no  other  way  of  establishing  any  kingdom 
or  nation  than  to  build  it  on  the  rock  of 
obedience  to  God. 

1  6.  The  high  places :  These  were  hills  on 

1  which  sacrifices  were  offered  instead  of  at 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Groves :  the 
Asherim.  An  Asherah  (plural  Asherim)  was 
probably  a  wooden  pole,  which  was  planted 
beside  an  altar  as  the  symbol  of  a  deity. 
In  chap.  xx.  33,  it  is  said  that  “  the  high 
places  were  not  taken  away  (all  of  them)  ; 
for  as  yet  the  people  had  not  prepared 
their  hearts  unto  the  God  of  their  fathers. 
Jehoshaphat  made  a  general  removal  of  them, 
and  destroyed  for  a  time  the  outward  worship 
of  idols.  '  Either  he  removed  only  the 
heathen  high  places,  and  left  the  others,  or 
he  kept  trying  to  remove  them,  but  they 
kept  springing  up  again  like  a  crop  of  weeds, 
which  when  cultivated  away,  again  spring 
up,  and  the  plow  and  hoe  must  go  through 
them  again.  “  The  removing  of  high  places 
was  a  very  labour  of  Sisyphus  ;  the  stone  was 
no  sooner  rolled  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
than  it  rolled  down  again.  Jehoshaphat 
seems  to  have  had  an  inkling  of  this ;  he 
felt  that  the  destruction  of  idolatrous  sanctu¬ 
aries  and  symbols  was  like  mowing  down 
weeds  and  leaving  the  roots  in  the  soil. 
Verses  7,  8.  Jehoshaphat  took  a  new  and 
remarkable  step  to  ensure  the  proper  instruction 
of  the  people  in  the  law  of  the  Lord.  He 
appointed  a  commission  consisting  of  five 
laymen  of  rank,  nine  Levites,  and  two 
priests,  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that 
the  people  everywhere  were  duly  instructed. 
The  moral  effect  of  this  upon  the  bordering 
nations  was  remarkable,  as  verses  ro,  and 
11  tell. 

9.  The  book  of  the  law  :  This,  to  the  people 
of  that  day,  would  be  their  Bible,  or  at  least 
a  part  of  their  Bible,  and  would  include  some 
or  all  of  the  writings  of  Moses. 

“  Jehoshaphat  is  one  of  the  first  kings  in 
history  of  whose  efforts  to  provide  a  system 
of  public  education  we  have  record.”— Spooner, 

10.  The  fear  of  the  Lord:  Judah’s  pietv 
and  manifest  prosperity  were  a  testimony  to  the 
surrounding  nations  of  the  power  of  Jehovah  ; 
the  sense  of  this  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  secure 
peace  to  Judah,  as  well  as  the  regular 
payment  of  tribute  due  from  the  Philistines 
and  the  Arabians  (v.  11) 

Jehoshaphat’s  reign  is  a  striking  embodi¬ 
ment  of  the  golden  text.  His  one  fatal  error, 
that  of  making  affinity  with  the  house  of 
Ahab,  appears  to  have  arisen  from  mistaken 
judgment  rather  than  unfaithfulness  to  Jehovah. 
Unlike  other  great  kings  who  fell  from 
faith,  he  was  zealous  for  Jehovah  to  the 
end  of  his  days;  but  he  had  failed  to  grasp 
the  strength  of  standing  alone  in  the  power 
of  God. 

There  is  a  connection  between  Godliness 
and  prosperity.  Obedience  to  God’s  laws 
brings  good  to  individuals,  and  to  com¬ 
munities,  but  disobedience  is  the  way  to 
ruin.  “  The  blessing  of  the  Lord,  it  maketh 
rich ;  and  He  addeth  no  sorrow  with  it.” 
(Proverbs  x.  22.) 


A  Mela  for  Christian  Bheels  was  held  at 
Christmas  at  Nandurbar,  Khandesh,  a  station  of 
the  Scandinavian  Alliance  Mission,  at  which 
seventeen  were  baptised.  Another  Mela,  which 
closed  last  Sunday,  was  held  at  Dhanora.  One 
afternoon  the  whole  company  went  down  to  the 
river  where  ninety-two  were  baptised  ;  of  this 
number  a  majority  were  children  of  Christians. 
The  scene  was  very  impressive  ;  songs  of  victory 
were  sung.  A  day-school  is  about  to  be  organised 
in  the  place. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


“t_JIS  name  is  called  The  Word  of 

^  God . and  He  hath  on 

His  vesture  and  on  His  thigh  a  name 
written,  King  of  Kings,  and  Lord  of  Lords.” 

Dr.  Lucas’s  treatment  of  The  Attitude 
of  the  Christian  Missionary  to  Hinduism 
—an  important  question  and  one  much 
discussed  these  days — is  deserving  of 
careful  reading  and  consideration.  We 
trust  there  is  no  section  of  our  readers 
who  will  not  be  interested  in  the  subject. 
The  distinction  made  at  the  outset  of  the 
paper,  that  the  question  is  the  attitude 
of  missionaries  not  to  Hindus  but  to 
Hinduism  needs  to  be  kept  in  mind 
throughout.  The  climax  of  the  paper  is 
reached  in  the  sentence  wherein  Dr. 
Lucas  gathers  up  the  conciliatory  and 
concessionary  Christian  attitude  and 
searches  it  through  and  through  with  the 
question— “  Are  we  willing  to  place 
Christ  in  the  class  and  rank  of  the  in¬ 
carnations  of  Vishnu  ?  ”  It  is  a  coincidence 
that  in  our  Weekly  Review  columns 
this  week  is  the  utterance  of  a  Hindu 
writer  who  says  of  Jesus  Christ  : — 

“  There  is  not  the  ghost  of  a  chance  of  Christ 
captivating  our  hearts  to  the  exclusion  of  our 
own  Saviours.  He  may,  if  His  followers 
prove  the  worth  of  His  teachings  by  living 
His  gentle  and  helpful  life,  in  time  get  a  small 
niche  for  Himself  in  the  vast  pantheon  of 
Hinduism — but  let  not  the  delusion  be  cherish¬ 
ed  that  He  will  ever  become  the  sole  ruler  of 
our  hearts.  It  is  not  given  to  Him.” 

So  this  question  is  a  subject  of  discussion 
in  Hindu  as  well  as  in  Christian  circles, 
and  every  clear  utterance  that  dispels 
uncertainty  is  of  value.  For  both  sides 
the  underlying  problem  is  one  of  direction 
and  ultimate  result.  The  Hindu  spokes¬ 
man  declares  that  “  Christ  will  never 
have  more  than  a  small  niche  for  Himself 
in  the  vast  pantheon  of  Hinduism”- — a 
prophecy  that  will  be  gloriously  falsified 
in  the  case  of  each  and  every  Hindu  who 
believes  on  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  and  God 
and  confesses  Him  before  men  ;  but  on 
the  other  hand  the  prophecy  may  prove  to 
be  a  disastrous  reality  in  the  case  of  those 
who  efface  all  clear  distinctions. 


Dr.  Lucas  touches  on  another  aspect  of 
the  matter  when  be  says  : — 

It  is  not  for  missionaries,  unwittingly,  to 
encourage  the  Pundits  in  proclaiming  these 
hero-gods  as  objects  of  worship.  If  it  be 
admitted  that  the  books,  in  which  are  recorded 
the  words  and  deeds  of  Rama  and  Krishna, 
are  to  be  received  as  apart  of  God’s  revelation, 
even  as  the  Old  Testament,  then  how  can  we 
refuse  to  receive  the  teaching  of  these  incarna¬ 
tions  as  to  the  character  of  God,  the  way  of 


deliverance  from  sin,  the  future  state  of  the 
soul,  caste  and  idolatry? 

This  opens  up  an  appalling  prospect  of 
what  may  result  if  the  thin  edge  of 
the  wedge  gains  entrance.  The  Indian 
Methodist  Times,  as  our  readers  will  notice 
[  see  our  first  page,  ]  says  : — 

If  it  is  admitted  that  Hinduism  is  a  “  vast 
pantheon  ”  and  that  the  utmost  which  an 
intelligent  and  courteous  Hindu  can  suggest  as 
the  recompense  of  consistent  Christian  life 
in  India  is  “  a  small  niche  ”  for  our  Lord  in 
the  great  house  of  the  gods,  we  don’t  see  that 
much,  if  anything,  is  to  be  gained  by  what  are 
called  conciliatory  measures,  or  programmes 
of  religious  comprehension. 

We  Id  re  the  conclusion  to  which  the 
Christian  Sahayak,  of  Jabalpur,  comes 
after  a  reviewing  Dr.  Lucas’s  paper,  when 
it  says :  — 

It  would  seem  to  us  that  the  best  thing  for  the 
missionary  to  do  is  to  preach  Christ  crucified, 
and  as  far  as  possible  eschew  the  discussion 
of  Hinduism.  He  may  be  drawn  into  such  a 
discussion  it  is  true,  and  must  be  prepared  to 
take  part  in  one  at  any  time.  But  his 
preaching  should  be  rather  of  the  positive 
type,  presenting  Jesus  to  the  world  as  the  Son 
of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  Men. 


Few  men  lead  a  more  strenuous  life 
than  does  John  R.  Mott.  As  organiser, 
lecturer,  writer  and  mission  expert  his 
time  must  be  over  full,  and  for  this  very 
reason  an  article  from  his  pen  on  “  Reli¬ 
gious  Meditation  ”  which  appears  in  the 
Young  Men  of  India  should  be  carefully 
oondered.  Dr.  Mott  says  that  “  no  time 
is  lost  which  is  spent  in  thorough-going 
thinking  on  the  great  spiritual  facts  and 
:orces.”  In  another  place  he  says  : — 

“  The  fact  that  many  are  wandering  in  the 
mazes  of  scepticism  is  also  explained  by 
neglect  of  close  thinking.  A  student  in  one 
college  was  confessing  to  me  that  he  did  not 
believe  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  In 
answer  to  my  questions  he  admitted  that  he 
had  never  spent  a  connected  hour  in  weighing 
evidence  on  this  subject.  I  told  him  that  if  I 
had  given  the  subject  no  more  attention  than 
that  I  too  would  be  an  unbeliever  in  the  deity 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  because  it  was  only  after 
spending  several  hours  a  day  for  a  number  of 
weeks  upon  the  conscientious  study  of  this 
great  fact  that  I  was  led  into  a  clear  faith  in 
Christ.  The  lack  of  peace,  power  and  fruitful¬ 
ness  among  the  disciples  of  Christ  is  also  largely 
a  result  of  the  neglect  of  reflection  on  the 
truth  of  God.”  _ 

In  another  place  Dr.  Mott  urges  theim- 
oortance  of  protecting  the  Sabbath  for 
spiritual  purposes. 

“  After  watching  students  for  over  fourteen 
years  since  l  left  college,”  he  says,  “  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  men  who  fence  off 
one  day  in  seven  for  religious  purposes  and 
keep  out  of  that  day  all  thought  of  their 
regular  college  work  not  only  do  not  suffer  in 
their  intellectual  standing  and  achievements  in 
comparison  with  men  who  do  not  observe 
such  a  day,  but  also  come  out  at  the  end  of 
their  college  career  with  far  keener  spiritual 
perception  and  far  greater  achieving  power  in 
the  realm  of  overcoming  temptation  and  the 
force  of  sin.  We  all  need  a  time  of  repair 
each  week.  We  need  time  in  which  to  store 
the  battery  with  spiritual  energy.  We  need  to 
gain  reserve  power.  We  need  to  augment  our 
power  of  resistance.  We  need  from  time  to 
time  to  take  our  spiritual  bearings  and  find  out 
where  we  are  and  whither  we  are  tending.” 


On  Wednesday  of  last  week  the  day 
and  the  month  and  the  last  two  figures 
of  the  year  were  all  expressed  by  the 
repetition  of  a  single  figure  (ii-i-ii),  a 
circumstance  that  is  possible  only  on 
thirteen  days  in  the  course  of  a  century, 
namely,  four  times  during  the  second 
decade,  twice  during  the  third  decade, 
and  once  each  during  the  next  seven 
decades.  The  coming  November  will 
afford  two  occasions  of  this  sort.  Thus 
throughout  a  period  comprising  over 
thirty-six  thousand  days,  only  thirteen 
times  can  this  style  of  figure  arrange¬ 
ment  occur.  _ 


Earnest  prayer  is  requested  for  the 
Second  Gujarat  Convention  to  be  held 
at  Nadiad,  near  Ahmedabad,  February 
2 3 — 27th.  The  Prayer  Card  sent  sug¬ 
gests  : — 

(1)  Praise  for  God’s  special  promise,  “  I  will 
pour  forth  of  My  Spirit  upon  all  flesh.” 
“  To  you  is  the  promise,  and  to  your  children, 
and  to  all  that  are  afar  off.”  Acts  ii.  17-39. 

(2)  Pray  for  an  outpouring  of  the  Spirit 
in  revival  power  on  this  Convention. 

(3)  Pray  that  we  “  all  may  be  one . 

that  the  world  may  believe.”  John  xvii.  21. 

Pastor  H.  E.  Darrell,  the  Deacons  and  the  members 
of  the  Bombay  Baptist  Church  are  to  be  congratulat¬ 
ed  on  the  successful  laying  of  the  Foundation  Stone 
of  a  new  Church  on  Thursday  evening,  the  19th 
instant,  about  two  hundred  persons  being  present. 
Mr.  James  Macdonald,  J.P.,  presided,  and  the  Hon. 
Sir  Henry  Procter  declared  the  ponderous  Stone  well 
and  truly  laid.  The  site  is  leasehold,  but  the  terms 
are  such  that  it  is  for  all  practical  purposes  free¬ 
hold.  It  is  excellently  situated,  five  minutes’  walk 
beyond  the  tramway  terminus  at  Colaba,  at  the 
junction  of  that  road  and  Wodchouse  Road.  The 
church  will  be  surmounted  by  a  manse,  and  the 
whole  building  will  have  a  very  handsome 
appearance,  fronting  on  the  main  road,  open  to  the 
westerly  breezes,  and  with  a  full  view  in  the  rear  of 
the  harbour.  The  entire  estimated  cost  of  the  site 
and  structure  is  Rs.  i,iS,ooo,  and  when  the  present 
manse  is  sold  the  amount  that  will  still  be  required  to 
complete  this  sum  is  expected  to  be  only  Rs.  35,000. 
It  is  hoped  that  some  part  of  this  balance  will  be 
raised  in  India.  Under  the  Stone  were  placed  a 
copy  of  that  day’s  issue  of  the  Times  of  India  and 
the  Bombay  Gazette,  a  copy  of  the  Bombay  Guardian 
of  the  4th  September,  1909,  in  which  a  short 
retrospect  of  the  history  of  the  Church  appeared  ; 
a  copy  of  the  evening's  programme  and  a  small  box 
containing  a  rupee,  a  half-rupee,  a  quarter  rupee,  an 
eighth-rupee,  a  nickel  anna,  a  pice,  a  half-pice  and 
a  pie — all  the  coins  being  new  and  of  the  1910  issue. 
The  inscription  on  the  Stone  reads  as  follows  : — 
Bombay  Baptist  Church 

(removed  from  byculla.) 

THIS  STONE  WAS  LAID  BY  THE 

Hon.  Sir  Henry  Procter, 

on  the  19th  of  January  in  the  Year 
of  oup.  Lord  1911. 

Mr.  A.  E.  B.  Gordon,  Deacon  and  Secretary,  then 
described  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  Church.  The 
Chairman’s  speech  followed  and  was  largelv 
reminiscent,  for  he  had  come  to  Bombay  about  the 
time  the  Church  was  originally  established,  which 
was  in  the  year  1867  ;  furthermore,  some  thirty  or 
thirty-five  of  what  Mr.  Macdonald  testified  were  the 
happiest  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Byculla,  the 
very  district  in  which  in  1872  was  *  built  the 
“chapel”  from  which  the  congregation  is  now 
migrating  and  in  which  the  spiritual  work  that 
was  done  was  and  is  lasting.  The  Chairman 
commended  the  transfer  to  the  new  site. 


At  this  stage  in  the  proceedings  the  Hon.  Sir 
Henry  Procter,  utilising  the  silver,  inscribed  trowel 
which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  Church,  laid 
the  Foundation  Stone,  (a  photograph  of  the  Stone 
and  the  assembly  being  taken),  and  then  addressed 
the  meeting.  The  move  from  Byculla  having  become 
advisable  owing  to  the  migration  of  the  people, 

(Continued  on  page  12.) 
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THE  ATTITUDE 

OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONARY 
TO  HINDUISM. 


By  Rev.  J.  J.  Lucas.  D.D., 
of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission,  Allahabad. 

“  This  paper,”  says  Dr.  Lucas  of  the  article  as 
re-published  in  pamphlet  form,  “  is  made  up  largely 
of  pieces  I  wrote  for  the  Makhzan-i -M asihi.  I  have 
revised  and  put  them  together  in  this  paper,  the 
question  considered  being  an  important  one  and 
much  discussed  these  days.” 

I  HE  question  is  not — What  should  be  the 
attitude  of  the  missionary  to  Hindus? 
There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  this  question  ; 
it  should  be  an  attitude  of  sympathy  and 
patience.  It  is  quite  another  question — What 
should  be  his  attitude  towards  that  system  of 
religion  and  way  of  deliverance  from  sin 
known  as  Hinduism  ?  The  reply  given  to  this 
question  by  an  increasing  number  of  mission¬ 
aries  as  well  as  by  not  a  few  friends  of 
Missions  is,  in  substance,  this : — 

The  missionary  should  not  criticise  the  religion 
of  the  Hindu  as  though  it  were  false.  He  should 
shew  the  Hindu  the  things  that  are  true  in  his 
sacred  books.  He  should  shew  that  Christ  taught 
these  same  truths,  only  more  fully  and  clearly.  He 
should  look  on  Hinduism  as  he  does  on  Judaism, 
both  imperfect,  but  both  preparations  for  the 
Gospel.  He  should  strive,  not  so  much  to  supplant, 
but  rather  “  to  transfigure  ”  the  religion  of  the 
Hindu. 

We  prophesy  that  the  missionary  who 
attempts  “  to  transfigure  ”  Krishna  and  Kali 
will  have  a  long  life  work  cut  out  for  himself, 
and  at  the  end  of  it  Krishna  will  not  be 
transfigured.  In  the  last  Indian  Standard  Dr. 
J.  Shaw  McLaren,  of  Rajputana,  quotes  a 
remark  of  his  uncle,  Alexander  McLaren,  the 
great  preacher  of  Manchester,  “  It  will  take  a 
lot  of  billiards  to  make  a  Christian,”  and  Dr. 
McLaren  adds,  “  I  am  sure  he  would  have  no 
objection  to  the  introduction  of  billiards ; 
billiards  might  help,  but,  well, — but  it  would 
“  take  a  lot  of  billiards  to  make  a  Christian.” 
And  so  we  say  to  the  missionary  who  sets  out 
“  to  transfigure  ”  Krishna,  it  will  take  a  lot 
of  Krishnas,  even  transfigured,  to  make  a 
Christian  ! 

We  fear  that  not  a  few  friends  of  Missions 
are 

Ignoring  Facts  and  Obscuring  Truth 
in  their  zeal  to  shew  that  there  is  no  great 
gulf  between  the  teachings  of  the  Hindu 
Sacred  Books  and  the  Gospels,  that  both 
contain  “  two  great  streams  of  religious  thought 
which  have  long  run  side  by  side  unconscious 
of  each  other.”  According  to  this  view  the 
Bhagavad  Gita,  containing  the  purest  stream 
of  Hindu  thought,  and  the  Gospels  do  not 
differ  in  origin  or  in  essentials.  Both  are  from 
God,  both  are  good  ;  only  one  is  a  larger,  purer 
stream  than  the  other.  If  we  may  be  permitt¬ 
ed  to  carry  the  figure  a  little  further — Hindu¬ 
ism  is  the  river  Jumna,  and  Christianity  is  the 
Ganges.  Both  are  from  the  same  source — the 
Himalayas;  both  are  flowing  in  the  same 
direction  ;  both  have  flown  long  apart  but  as 
they  approach  Allahabad  (City  of  God)  they 
draw  together  and  there  a  third  great  stream, 
invisible,  unites  their  waters  and  henceforth 
they  flow  on  together  to  the  sea.  Now  while 
this  is  only  a  parable,  and  not  to  be  pressed 
too  far,  yet  we  believe  it  fairly  expresses  the 
mind  of  those  who  in  these  latter  days  urge 
the  Christian  missionaries  to  shew  the  Hindu 
that  his  religious  books,  such  as  the  Bhagavad 
Gita,  set  forth  the  same  truths  as  the  Gospels. 
But  what,  if  after  long  and  sympathetic  study, 
the  missionary  is  convinced  that  there  is 

a  Great  and  Impassable  Gulf 
between  the  teaching  of  the  Hindu  Sacred 
Books  and  the  Gospels,  as  did  Bishop  Caldwell, 


40  years  a  missionary  in  India  ?  Sir  M.  Monier 
Williams,  for  many  years  Professor  of  Sanscrit 
at  Oxford,  after  long  and  sympathetic  study 
of  the  Sacred  Books  of  India,  tells  us  that  he 
found  in  them,  here  and  there,  many  beautiful 
gems  of  thought. 

“  I  began  to  observe  and  trace  out  curious 
coincidences  and  comparisons  with  our  own  Sacred 
Book  of  the  East.  I  began,  in  short,  to  be  a 
believer  in  what  is  called  the  evolution  and  growth 
of  religious  thought.  1  These  imperfect  systems,’ 

I  said  to  myself,  ‘  are  clearly  steps  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  man's  religious  instincts  and  aspirations. 
They  are  interesting  efforts  of  the  human  mind 
struggling  upwards  towards  Christianity.  Nay,  it 
is  probable  that  they  were  all  intended  to  lead  up 
to  the  One  True  Religion,  and  that  Christianity  is, 
after  all,  merely  the  climax,  the  complement,  the 
fulfilment  of  them  all.'  Now  there  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  a  delightful  fascination  about  such  a  theory, 
and,  what  is  more,  there  are  really  elements  of  truth 
in  it.  But  I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  stating 
publicly  that  I  am  persuaded  I  was  misled  by  its 
attractiveness,  and  that  its  main  idea  is  quite 
erroneous.  The  charm  and  danger  of  it,  I  think, 
lie  in  its  apparent  liberality,  breadth  of  view,  and 

toleration . What  ?  says  the  enthusiastic 

student  of  the  science  of  religion,  do  you  seriously 
mean  to  sweep  away  as  so  much  worthless  waste- 
paper  all  these  thirty  stately  volumes  of  the  Sacred 
Books  of  the  East  just  published  by  the  University 
of  Oxford  ?  No — not  at  all — nothing  of  the  kind. 
On  the  contrary,  we  welcome  these  books.  We  ask 
every  missionary  to  study  their  contents  and 
thankfully  lay  hold  of  whatsoever  things  are  true 
and  of  good  report  in  them.  But  we  warn  him 
that  there  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  force 
these  non-Christian  Bibles  into  conformity  with 
some  scientific  theory  of  development,  and  then 
point  to  the  Christian's  Holy  Bible  as  the  crowning 
product  of  religious  evolution.  So  far  from  this, 
these  non-Christian  Bibles  are  all  developments  in 
the  wrong  direction.  They  all  begin  with  some 
flashes  of  true  light,  and  end  in  utter  darkness. 
Pile  them,  if  you  will,  on  the  left  side  of  your  study 
table,  but  place  your  own  Holy  Bible  on  the  right 
side — all  by  itself — all  alone — and  with  a  wide  gap 
between.” 

The  Gita  Examined. 

We  have  read  the  Bhagavad  Gita,  in  its 
English  translation,  again  and  again,  not 
altogether  as  a  critic,  but  with  a  desire  to  get 
its  inner  meaning.  One  cannot  study  the 
Gita  without  feeling  that  he  is  in  touch  with 
a  strong  mind  struggling  to  solve  some  of  the 
deep  things  of  life,  and  out  of  this  study  must 
spring  sympathy  and  respect.  India  has  been 
studying  the  Gita  for  centuries,  and  yet  the 
most  learned  Pundits  who  pore  over  it  and 
the  people  who  worship  the  Krishna — exalted 
in  it  to  be  the  supreme  God— are,  so  far  as  the 
Gita  influences  their  thought  and  life,  as  far 
to-day  from  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  as 
were  the  people  before  it  was  written.  The 
Gita  teaches  pantheism.  God  is  everything 
and  everything  is  God.  Hence  the  Pundit 
rises  from  the  study  of  the  Gita  to  worship 
beasts  and  reptiles,  temples  erected  for  the 
worship  of  the  cow,  the  monkey  and  the  snake. 
The  Pundits  and  preachers  of  the  Gita  for 
centuries  have  never  raised  their  voice  against 
such  worship.  Caste  has  done  much  to  bring 
India  to  the  dust  and  keep  her  there.  Has  the 
Gita  a  word  to  say  against  it  ?  Not  one  ;  but 
Krishna,  accorded  divine  worship  throughout 
the  Gita,  proclaims  himself  the  creator  of  the 
four  castes.  Sir  H.  S.  Maine  in  Ancient  Law 
characterises  Caste  as  “  the  most  disastrous  and 
blighting  of  human  institutions  ’’—the  very 
Caste  proclaimed  in  the  Gita  as  created  by 
God. 

The  above  is  enough  to  shew  that  the  Gita 
and  the  Gospels  are  not  from  the  same  source, 
are  not  two  great  streams  of  religious  thought 
that  can  ever  unite  as  do  the  Jumna  and  the 
Ganges.  They  run  in  entirely  different  direc¬ 
tions  and  can  never  be  drawn  together. 

What  then  should  be  the  attitude  of  the 
Christian  missionary  to  Hinduism  ?  and  by 
Hinduism  we  mean  pantheism,  idolatry, 


transmigration  of  souls  through  millions  of 
births,  and  caste — for  if  these  be  given  up  there 
is  nothing  left  of  Hinduism.  His  attitude 
should  be  that  of  a  physician  dealing  with  a 
very  sick  man.  Of  course  he  sympathises  with 
the  sick  man,  but  he  has  no  sympathy  to  waste 
on  the  disease  or  the  causes  of  it.  The  sick 
man  may  not  believe  that  the  water  of  the 
family'  well  or  village  pond  is  impure,  or  that 
the  cow  is  diseased  and  death  is  in  the  milk, 
or  that  the  opium  he  takes  is  sapping  his 
vitality,  and  so  the  physician  must  convince 
him  of  these  facts,  and  he  may  have  to  use 
very  strong  and  severe  language  concerning 
the  family  well  and  family  cow.  Just  so  the 
missionary  can  have  no  word  of  sympathy  for 
the  pantheism  and  idolatry  and  the  doctrine 
of  transmigration  of  the  soul  through  millions 
of  beasts  and  birds  and  demons  and  men,  and 
for  caste,  even  though  these  be  taught  in  the 
Bhagavad  Gita  and  other  books  held  sacred, 
and  preached  by  learned  Pundits,  and  even 
though  he  be  proclaimed  as  lacking  “  the 
brain  power  to  appreciate  the  inner  meaning 
of  Hinduism.”  By  its  fruits  ye  shall  know  a 
book  from  God.  Wherever  the  teaching  of 
the  Bhagavad  Gita  has  prevailed,  and  in 
proportion  as  it  has  prevailed,  there  has  been 
blight.  What  else  but  blight  has  its  teaching 
concerning  caste  brought  to  India?  and 
wherever  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
has  prevailed,  and  in  proportion  as  it  has 
prevailed,  there  has  been  blessing.  “  Doth  the 
fountain  send  forth  from  the  same  opening 
sweet  water  and  bitter  ?  ....  So  can  no 
fountain  both  yield  salt  water  and  fresh.” 

A  Parablf,. 

The  Makhzan  itinerant,  on  one  of  his 
preaching  tours,  stopped  at  the  house  of  a 
Hindu  gentleman  who  was  just  beginning  the 
preparation  of  his  morning  draught  of  opium. 
In  one  hand  he  held  a  bright,  beautiful  brass 
lota  nearly  full  of  water,  and  into  this  he 
dipped  a  small  cotton  ball  containing  opium, 
which  he  pressed  between  his  fingers  until  the 
opium  dissolved.  The  mixture  was  now  ready 
and  he  drank  it  off.  This  was  his  habit 
twice  a  day.  The  water  was  good,  and  the 
cotton  was  good,  and  the  lota  was  clean  and 
bright,  but  notwithstanding  this  the  mixture 
was  bad.  The  itinerant  made  no  sympathetic 
allusion  to  the  water  or  cotton,  nor  even  gave 
an  admiring  glance  at  the  beautiful  lota,  but 
he  did  say  a  few  plain  words  as  to  the  sure 
effects,  sooner  or  later,  of  the  mixture.  What 
a  waste  of  words  it  would  have  been  to  discuss 
with  this  man  the  quality  of  the  water  or 
cotton,  or  the  beauty  of  the  lota.  A  sympathetic 
attitude  1  Yes,  toward  the  man,  but  not 
towards  the  mixture.  Although  the  itinerant 
was  not  able  “  to  appreciate  the  inner 
meaning”  of  the  mixture,  he  did  well  to  shew 
its  evil  effects  on  the  body,  mind  and  soul  of 
the  man,  as  well  as  on  his  family,  community 
and  country,  and  leave  to  some  one  else 
to  shew  the  man  what  a  large  proportion  of 
pure  water  and  good  cotton  can  be  extracted 
from  a  lota  full  of  the  mixture.  Herein  is  a 
parable  for  the  preacher  who  hath  ears  to 
hear. 

The  Problem  and  What  it  Involves. 

The  Makhzan  itinerant  has  never  been  able 
in  preaching  to  or  in  conversation  with  Hindus 
to  praise  the  religious  books  which  they  regard 
as  sacred  and  from  God,  and  the  reason  is 
this.  These  books  are  offered  to  men  as 
coming  from  God.  “  To  all  orthodox.  Hindus 
they  are  held  as  having  been  breathed  forth 
as  a  divine  revelation  from  before  all  time.” 
Professor  Max  Muller  says  : — 

“  According  to  the  orthodox  views  of  Indian 
theologians,  not  a  single  line  of  the  Veda  was  the 
work  of  human  authors.  The  whole  Veda  is  in 
some  way  or  other  the  work  of  the  Deity,  and  even 
those  who  received  the  revelation,  or,  as  they 
express  it,  those  who  saw  it,  were  not  supposed  to 
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be  ordinary  mortals,  but  beings  raised  above  the 
level  of  common  humanity,  and  less  liable  therefore 
to  error  in  the  reception  of  revealed  truth.” 

The  Bhagavad  Gita  is  largely  the  words  of 
Krishna  who  is  spoken  of  in  it  as  God,  and 
who  is  regarded  by  all  Hindus  as  a  true 
incarnation  of  God.  The  itinerant  has  not 
been  able  to  praise  these  books  for  the  same 
reason  that  he  does  not  praise  a  false  rupee. 
The  counterfeit  rupee  has  a  quantity  of  good 
silver  in  it;  it  may  be  bright  and  beautiful, 
and  it  has  the  King’s  face  on  it,  professing  to 
be  approved  by  him.  It  looks  very  much  like 
a  good  rupee,  but  it  is  not ;  and  the  more  tire 
silver  in  it,  and  the  more  the  face  looks  like 
the  King’s,  the  more  dangerous  it  is  and  the 
more  difficult  to  detect.  The  itinerant  can 
get  up  no  enthusiasm  over  that  rupee,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  amount  of  good  silver  in  it 
and  the  face  of  the  King  on  it.  For  the  same 
reason  he  has  never  been  able  to  grow 
enthusiastic  in  his  praises  of  the  Vedas  and 
other  Sacred  Books  of  India.  They  profess  to 
be  from  God,  but  they  are  not.  The  speakers 
in  them  are  not  gods  and  goddesses,  or 
incarnations  of  God,  although  they  are  so 
represented  and  are  believed  to  be  by  the 
Pundits  and  by  millions  upon  millions  in 
India.  The  claim  made  in  behalf  of  Rama, 
Krishna  and  Buddha,  that  they  are  incarna¬ 
tions  of  God,  force  the  missionary  to  take  the 
attitude  towards  them  which  he  takes  toward 
the  rupee  which  professes  to  come  from  the 
Government,  but  has  not.  He  sympathises 
with  the  man  who  has  inherited  the  rupee, 
but  he  is  bound  to  undeceive  him,  unpleasant 
as  the  task  may  be. 

Mr.  Froude  writes  of  Thomas  Carlyle  :  — 

“  He  made  one  remark  which  is  worth  recording. 
In  earlier  years  he  had  spoken  contemptuously  of 
the  Athanasian  controversy  —  of  the  Christian 
world  torn  in  pieces  over  a  diphthong  :  and  he  would 
ring  the  changes  in  broad  Annandale  on  the 
Homoousian  and  the  Homoiousion.  He  now  told 
me  that  he  perceived  Christianity  itself  to  have 
been  at  stake.  If  the  Arians  had  won,  it  would 
have  dwindled  away  to  a  legend.  Nor,  in  fact,  is 
this  mere  theory.  The  Goths  were  converted  to 
Christianity  in  its  Arian  form  ;  they  accepted  Christ 
as  a  hero-God,  like  those  to  which  they  were 
accustomed  [italics  are  ours].  Provided  thus  with 
a  platform  which  lay  between  heathenism  and 
Christianity,  they  came  to  a  premature  halt.  The 
Christianity  of  the  later  Goths  in  Spain  appears  to 
have  admitted  of  a  certain  impartial  veneration  for 
the  Christian  God  and  heathen  idols.  ‘  We  do 
not,'  says  Agila,  the  envoy  from  the  Arian  Leovigild 
to  Chilperic  at  Tours,  ‘  We  do  not  reckon  it  a  crime 
to  worship  this  and  that :  for  we  say  in  our  common 
speech,  it  is  no  harm  if  a  man  passing  between 
heathen  altars  and  a  Church  of  God  makes  his 
reverence  in  both  directions.’  ” 

Had  the  early  Church  in  any  way  counten¬ 
anced  the  belief  in  and  praise  of  the  hero- gods 
of  non-Christians,  or  encouraged  her  mission¬ 
aries  to  recognise  them  as  prophets  of  God, 
only  not  so  high  and  noble  as  Christ,  His 
teaching  the  completion  and  fulfilment  of 
theirs,  the  door  would  have  been  opened 
wide  for  the  rough  German  tribes,  to  whom 
the  conception  of  demi-gods  was  familiar,  to 
continue  their  worship  after  baptism,  and  that 
would  have  meant  disaster  to  the  Church. 
This  is  not  without 

a  Word  of  Warning  to  us  in  India. 
Hindus  by  the  thousands  are  coming  into 
the  Church  of  Christ.  If  they  are  taught  that 
Rama  and  Krishna  are  prophets  of  the 
true  God — their  messages  in  the  Ramayan 
and  Bhagavad  Gita  preparations  for  Christ, 
as  were  the  messages  of  the  prophets 
Moses  and  Isaiah  in  the  Old  Testament,  then 
we  have  opened  the  door  of  the  Church  for 
the  admission  of  the  nine  incarnations  of 
Vishnu,  among  them  Rama,  Krishna  and 
Buddha,  with  Christ  added  as  the  tenth  and 
last  the  highest  and  noblest  of  them  all.  Are 
We  'willing  to  place  Christ  in  the  class  and 


rank  of  the  incarnations  of  Vishnu  ?  Hindus 
are  willing  to  place  Him  there,  and  they  will 
be  encouraged  in  this  conception  of  Him  if 
we  recognise  these  incarnations  as  prophets, 
their  messages  a  part  of  God’s  revelation.  If 
this  view  be  correct,  then  the  Apostles  were 
wrong  in  not  presenting  Christ’s  teaching  as 
the  fulfilment  and  completion  of  the  thought 
of  Socrates,  Plato  and  the  Greek  Philo¬ 
sophers — the  crown  of  Greek  wisdom.  On  the 
contrary,  they  taught  that  “the world  through 
its  wisdom  knew  not  God,”  and  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  speak  of  that  wisdom,  so  far  as  it 
attempted  to  reveal  God,  as  foolishness. 
“  Professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became 
fools,  and  changed  the  glory  of  the  incor¬ 
ruptible  God  for  the  likeness  of  an  image  of 
,  corruptible  man,  and  of  birds,  and  four-footed 
beasts,  and  creeping  things.”  The  Church  in 
India,  as  the  Church  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles, 
can  take,  with  safety  to  herself  and  with 
loyalty  to  Christ  and  the  Scriptures,  only  one 
attitude  towards  the  incarnations  set  forth  in 
the  Sacred  Books  of  India,  and  that  is  to 
|  refuse  to  give  them  a  place  among  the  prophets 
I  sent  from  God  with  a  message  to  men,  as  well 
|  as  to  refuse  to  regard  these  books  as  fore¬ 
shadowing  the  message  of  the  Gospel  as  does 
the  Old  Testament. 

We  are  told  that  Christ’s  altitude  to  the 
Old  Testament  ought  to  be  our  attitude  to  the 
Sacred  Books  of  India.  Very  well,  let  us  see 
where  this  will  lead  us.  What  was  our  Lord’s 
attitude  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  ? 
This  is  the  way  He  appealed  to  them  : — 

“  These  are  they  which  bear  witness  of  Me.” 
“  If  ye  believed  Moses,  ye  would  believe  Me  ;  for  he 
wrote  of  Me.  But  if  ye  believe  not  his  writings, 
how  shall  ye  believe  My  words?  ”  “  These  are  the 

words  which  I  spoke  unto  you,  while  I  was  yet  with 
you,  how  that  all  things  must  needs  be  fulfilled 
which  are  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the 
prophets  and  the  Psalms  concerning  Me.”  “  Think 
not  that  I  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the 
prophets  :  I  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  For 
verily  I  say  unto  you,  till  heaven  and  earth  pass 
away,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass 
away  from  the  law,  till  all  things  be  accomplished.” 

Can  the  missionary  imagine  our  Lord 
speaking  of  Krishna  and  the  Bhagavad  Gita 
as  He  does  of  Moses  and  the  Old  Testament  ? 
Can  the  missionary,  however  sympathetic  his 
study  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  India,  reach  the 
conclusion  that  the  writers  “  spake  from  God 
being  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  ”  ?  and  that 
their  writings  are  “  inspired  of  God  .... 
profitable  for  teaching,  for  reproof,  for  correc¬ 
tion,  for  instruction  which  is  in  righteousness  : 
that  the  man  of  God  may  be  complete, 
furnished  completely  unto  every  good  work  ”  ? 

In  an  address  by  Sir  Monier-Williams  on 
“  The  Holy  Bible  and  the  Sacred  Books  of  the 
East,”  he  warns  missionaries  against  compro¬ 
mise  and  concessions — because  of  the  gulf 
between  the  Gospel  of  Christ  and  the  Sacred 
Books  of  India,  a  gulf 

“  which  severs  the  one  from  the  other  utterly,  hope¬ 
lessly,  and  for  ever — not  a  mere  rift  which  may  be 
easily  closed  up — not  a  mere  rift  across  which  the 
Christian  and  the  non-Christian  may  shake  hands  and 
interchange  similar  ideas  in  regard  to  essential 
truths— but  a  veritable  gulf  which  cannot  be  bridged 
overby  any  science  of  religious  thought;  yes,  a 
bridgeless  chasm  which  no  theory  of  evolution  can 
ever  span.  Go  forth,  then,  ye  missionaries,  in  your 
Master’s  name  ;  go  forth  into  all  the  world,  and,  after 
studying  all  its  false  religions  and  philosophies,  go 
forth  and  fearlessly  proclaim  to  suffering  humanity 
the  plain,  the  unchangeable,  the  eternal  facts  of  the 
Gospel — nay,  I  might  almost  say  the  stubborn,  the 
unyielding,  the  inexorable  facts  of  the  Gospel. 
Dare  to  be  downright  with  all  the  uncompromising 
courage  of  your  own  Bible,  while  with  it  your 
watchwords  are  love,  joy,  peace,  reconciliation/  Be 
fair  ;  be  charitable  ;  be  Christ-like  ;  but  let  there 
be  no  mistake.  Let  it  be  made  absolutely  clear 
that  Christianity  cannot,  must  not,  be  watered 
down  to  suit  the  palate  of  either  Hindu,  Parsi, 
Confucianist,  Buddhist,  or  Mohammedan,  and  that 


whosoever  wishes  to  pass  from  the  false  religion  to 
the  true  can  never  hope  to  do  so  by  the  rickety 
planks  of  compromise.” 

India  has  heard  long  enough  the  praises  of 
Rama  and  Krishna,  worshipping  them  as 
incarnations  of  God.  It  is  not  for  missionaries, 
unwittingly,  to  encourage  the  Pundits  in  pro¬ 
claiming  these  hero-gods  as  objects  of  worship. 
If  it  be  admitted  that  the  books,  in  which  are 
recorded  the  words  and  deeds  of  Rama  and 
Krishna,  are  to  be  received  as  a  part  of  God’s 
revelation,  even  as  the  Old  Testament,  then 
how  can  we  refuse  to  receive  the  teaching  of 
these  incarnations  as  to  the  character  of  God, 
the  way  of  deliverance  from  sin,  the  future 
state  of  the  soul,  caste  and  idolatry  ?  How  can 
we  reconcile  the  character  of  God  as  revealed 
by  Krishna  and  the  character  of  God  as 
revealed  by  Christ  ? 

Instead  of  such  admissions  and  concessions, 
in  the  hope  of  winning  a  more  favourable 
hearing  for  the  claims  of  Christ,  is  it  not  the 
duty  of  the  missionary,  not  a  pleasant  one,  to 
shew  that  the  incarnations,  whose  praises  are 
sung  and  worship  commended  in  these  books, 
were  sinful  men,  themselves  needing  deliverance 
from  the  power  of  evil  habits  ?  Surely  the 
books  which  exalt  characters  such  as  Krishna 
cannot  be  from  God.  Surely  the  men  who 
wrote  them  were  not  “  moved  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.”  If  this  be  so,  why  not  say  so  ? 

Allahabad. 

December,  1910. 


CANADIAN  BAPTIST  MISSION 
CONFERENCE. 


The  missionaries  of  the  two  Canadian 
Baptist  Missions  working  in  the  Telugu 
country  met  in  Conference  at  Coconada  on  the 
last  two  days  of  the  old  year  and  the  first  two 
of  the  new.  About  sixty  were  present.  They 
were  glad  to  welcome  to  a  seat  in  the  Con¬ 
ference  Miss  Alexander,  of  Toronto,  a  former 
Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Women’s  Board  of 
Ontario,  and  Miss  Eva  D'Prazer,  of  Vizaga- 
patam.  The  Collector,  Mr.  Elwin,  very  kindly 
called  in  and  expressed  his  warm  appreciation 
of  the  work  being  done  by  missionaries. 

Morning  and  afternoon  sessions  were  held, 
each  being  begun  with  a  devotional  meeting. 
On  the  first  evening  there  was  asocial  gather¬ 
ing  to  welcome  the  returning  and  new 
missionaries,  and  to  say  farewell  to  those 
about  to  go  home  on  furlough.  The  replies  of 
the  missionaries  formed  the  chief  feature  of 
the  evening. 

The  first  papers  read  gave  a  review  of  the 
year’s  work  in  the  two  Missions,  the  additions 
by  baptism  on  profession  of  faith  being  688. 
In  reporting  the  medical  work  it  was  stated 
that  after  Miss  Dr.  Allyn  attended  tins  Ranee 
of  Pithapuram,  when  a  son  and  heir  was  born 
to  the  Rajah,  she  received  from  the  Ranee  a 
donation  of  Rs.  10,000  for  the  erection  of  a 
dispensary  for  women  and  children  with  a 
ward  attached,  and  also  for  the  erection  of  a 
home  for  nurses. 

Very  interesting  and  instructive  papers  were 
presented  by  Mr.  Corey,  of  Vizianagram,  on 
“Faith-filled  Service  and  its  Fruitage;”  by  Mr. 
McLeod,  of  Peddapuram,  on  “  Utilising  our 
Assets;”  by  MissFIatch,  of  Ramachandrapuram, 
on  “  The  Caste  Girls'  School  in  Evangelistic 
Work  ;”  by  Mr.  Chute,  of  Akidu,  on  “  Touring 
— a  Comparison  of  Extensive  and  Intensive 
Methods ;  ”  and  by  Dr.  Sanford,  on  “  The  Old 
Motive  in  Missionary  Work.  ”  On  Sunday 
afternoon  Miss  D'Prazer  read  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  her  visit  to  the  Edinburgh  Con¬ 
ference. 

Canadian  Baptist  Missionaries  have  worked 
among  Telugu  people  for  thirty-five  years  as 
two  separate  bodies  under  the  section  of 
two  Boards  in  Canada.  Low  it  has  been 
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COMMEMORATION  SERVICE. 


March  2nd,  1911. 


The  public  meetings  by  means  of  which  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Forman  Christian  College  was  celebrated  were  fittingly  introduce* 
by  a  Commemoration  Service.  This  solemn  service  of  prayer  and  praise  was 
held  in  the  Naulakha  Presbyterian  Church,  where  the  tablets  of  Rev.  John 
Newton  and  Rev.  C.  W.  Forman  are  mute  memorials  of  their  long  lives  o 
heroic  service  and  sacrifice.  It  was  altogether  fitting  that  in  the  place  where 
the  founders  of  the  work  had  seen  “visions”  and  dreamed  “dreams  pertaining 
to  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  their  successors  m  the  work  should  raise 
the  voice  of  praise  and  prayer  at  the  completing  of  the  first  quarter  o  a  un- 
tury  in  the  history  of  the  Forman  Christian  College. 

The  President  of  the  College,  Dr.  J.  C.  R.  Ewing,  led  in  the  solemn  service 
of  commemoration.  The  thought  of  the  worshipping  assembly  first  rose  mi  the 
wings  of  song  in  adoration  of  “God  in  Three  Persons,  blessed  Trinity.  Then 
followed  a  brief  address  on  the  text:  “Ye  know  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  •  that  though  He  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  He  became  poor,  that  ye 
through  His  poverty  might  become  rich”  (2  Cor.  VIII.  9).  Two  hymns  con¬ 
cluded  the  service,  the  hymns  beginning  with  “0  God,  our  help  m  ages  past. 
Our  hope  for  years  to  come,”  and 
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“For  all  the  saints  who  from  their  labours  rest, 
Who  Thee  by  faith  before  the  world  confessed, 
Thy  name,  0  Jesus,  be  for  ever  blest.  Alleluia  !” 
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COMMEMORATION  ADDRESS. 

By  Rev.  H.  D.  Griswold,  Ph.D.,  D.D., 

“Ye  know  the  Grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  though  He  was  rich, 
yet  for  your  sakes  He  became  poor,  that  ye  through  His  poverty  might  become 
rich.”— 2  Cor.  VIII.,  9. 

St.  Paul  was  making  a  collection  for  the  poor  “saints”  at  Jerusalem.  In 
order  to  stir  the  zeal  of  the  Christians  at  Corinth  in  this  work  of  Christian  love, 
he  cites  the  example  of  the  Christians  in  Macedonia,  “how  that  in  much  proof 
of  affliction. the  abundance  of  their  joy  and  their  deep  poverty  abounded  unto 
the  riches  of  their  liberality.”  And  then  in  order  to  sum  up  the  whole  matter 
and  crown  his  appeal,  Paul  cites  the  example  of  Him,  who  is  at  once  the  supreme 
instance  of  unselfish  giving  and  the  supreme  inspiration  for  unselfish  giving. 
“Ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  though  He  was  rich,  yet  for 
your  sakes  He  became  poor,  that  ye  through  His  poverty  might  become  rich.” 

To-day  we  commemorate  in  prayer  and  praise  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  Forman  Christian  College.  At  such  a  time  one  naturally  raises  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  ultimate  source,  the  creative  impulse,  from  which  this  and  all 
similar  Christian  institutions  have  sprung.  Now  it  is  a  sober  fact,  paradoxical 
though  it  may  seem,  that  the  wealth  of  the  world  is  very  largely  in  the  hands 
of  the  followers  of  Him  who  had  “no  place  to  lay  His  head.”  Which  means 
simply  that  the  example  and  teaching  of  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth  are  so  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  dignity  of  labor  and  so  conducive  to  industrial  and  economic, 
efficiency,  that  the  poor  and  homeless  Son  of  man  has  proved  to  be  the  supreme 
inspirer  of  wealth.  In  another  and  lower  sense  than  that  intended  by  St.  Paul, 
the  words  of  the  text  hold  true  also  that  though  He  was  rich,  yet  for  the  sake 
of  mankind  He  became  poor,  that  they  through  His  poverty  might  become  rich. 

Another  great  fact  is  that  the  world’s  knowledge  as  well  as  the  world’s 
wealth  is  largely  to  be  found  in  Christian  countries;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Japan. 
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has  been  created  under  Christian  influences.  Multitudes  of  schools  and  colleges 
all  over  the  world  owe  their  foundation  to  impulses  which,  if  traced  to  their 
source,  would  lead  us  straight  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Take  the  case  of  Dr. 
Forman,  the  founder  of  the  Forman  Christian  College.  Among  his  letters  is 
one  which  he  wrote  to  a  sister  of  his,  before  he  came  to  India.  There  was  the 
strong  opposition  to  his  coming  to  India  as  a  missionary  on  the  part  of  his  rela¬ 
tives.  In  the  letter  referred  to  Dr.  Forman,  then  a  young  man,  explained  the 
reasons  for  his  action,  and  avowed  his  determination  to  leave  home  and  country 
in  obedience  to  the  will  of  Christ.  He  set  his  face  toward  India  in  the  very 
spirit  of  Him  who  steadfastly  “set  His  face  to  go  to  Jerusalem,”  although  He 
knew  that  that  way  meant  the  Cross.  And  so  to-day,  while  we  revere  the  memory 
of  Dr.  Forman  for  his  loyalty  to  duty,  we  adore  the  ever-living  and  ever-reign¬ 
ing  Son  of  God,  Dr.  Forman’s  Inspirer  and  ours  in  all  holy  ministry  and  self- 
sacritice. 

But  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  not  learned  with  the  learning  of  the  schools. 
His  opponents  asked,  “How  knoweth  this  man  letters”  (i.  e.  the  knowledge  ob¬ 
tained  m  the  Rabbinical  Schools)  “having  never  learned?”  And  so  we  have  a 
second  paradox  to  be  placed  alongside  of  the  first.  As  the  Son  of  man,  though 
poor  Himself,  has  proved  to  be  the  supreme  inspirer  of  wealth;  so,  though  un¬ 
taught  in  the  wisdom  of  the  schools,  He  has  proved  to  be  the  supreme  inspirer 
of  knowledge.  In  the  matter  of  knowledge  also  He  made  Himself  poor,  that 
others  through  His  poverty  might  be  rich.  His  example  is  followed  by  many  a 
father  and  mother,  who  deny  themselves  in  the  matter  of  books,  yea  make  them¬ 
selves  poor  in  many  directions,  in  order  that  their  sons  and  daughters  may  have 
the  benefit  of  school  and  college.  We  all  know  such,  and  hold  them  in  loving 
remembrance.  All  honour  to  them. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the  Forman  Christian  College?  Its  purpose  and 
aim  is  defined  by  its  source,  and  its  ultimate  source,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  ex¬ 
ample  and  inspiration  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Its  purpose,  then,  is  to  help 
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in  reproducing  the  character  of  Christ  in  the  Punjab.  Its  purpose  is  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  India.  Its  purpose  is  to  serve 
the  Indian  Church.  The  Forman  Christian  College  will  serve  the  Indian  Church 
and  contribute  to  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  just  in  proportion  as  it 
ie  ps  to  form  Christian  character.  Recall  again  the  text:  “Ye  know  the  grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  that  though  He  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  He  be¬ 
came  poor,  that  ye  through  His  poverty  might  become  rich.”  Such  is  the  char¬ 
acter  and  spirit  which  is  to  be  reproduced,  a  readiness  to  make  ourselves  poor, 
that  others  through  our  poverty  may  become  rich.  Think  of  the  depressed 
Classes  alone.  How  desperately  poor  and  needy  they  are,  materially,  intellectual¬ 
ly,  morally,  spiritually.  Surely  the  example  of  the  Lord  Jesus  should  constitute 
a  call  to  many  of  our  choicest  graduates  to  make  themselves  poor,  so  far  as  a 
large  income  or  the  gratification  of  intellectual  tastes  is  concerned,  that  so  the 
c  epressed  classes  through  their  poverty  may  become  rich,  rich  with  those  riches 
which  moth  and  rust  cannot  destroy.  The  very  existence  of  the  Indian  Church 
depends  upon  the  reproduction  of  the  spirit  of  voluntary  poverty  for  the  sake 
of  others,  the  spirit,  which  breathes  through  our  text.  ‘  As  some  one  has  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  The  Indian  Church  must  be  a  missionary,  if  she  is  to  live.  But,  thank 
God,  the  signs  are  cheering.  The  Christian  students  of  our  College  are  many  of 
them  showing  a  keen  interest  in  Christian  work  in  general  and  in  work  among 
the  depressed  classes  in  particular.  One  of  onr  graduates  is  already  a  missionary 
of  the  Indian  Missionary  Society  and  another  will  soon  be,  not  to  mention  those 
who  are  serving  the  Church  of  Christ  as  pastors,  teachers  and  professors. 

The  real  founder  of  this  College  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  this  College 
is  one  among  the  myriads  of  manifestations  of  the  example  and  spirit  of  Christ 
m  the  world.  See  the  Divine-human  Son  of  man  as  He  pressed  on  ahead  of  His 
disciples  with  His  face  “set”  toward  Jerusalem,  the  place  of  His  cross.  See 
Him  as  He  prayed  in  agony  in  Gethsemane,  His  soul  “exceeding  sorrowful  even 
unto  death,”  and  hear  Him  say  “Not  as  I  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt.”  And  re- 
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member  that  it  is  because  of  Gethsemane  and  the  Cross  that  we  are  here  to-day. 
The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  true  founder  of  this  institution,  but  under  Him 
stands  as  the  first  in  dignity  in  connection  with  its  foundation  the  strong  and 
forceful  personality  of  Dr.  Forman.  It  was  because  he  was  mastered  by  the 
power  of  the  Cross  of  Christ  and  soundly  converted  unto  God,  that  he  was  able 
to  resist  the  solicitations  of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him  and  to  set  his  face 
steadfastly  toward  India,  because  the  Master  called.  Thus  this  College  in  its 
very  foundation  stands  for  self-sacrifice  and  the  spirit  of  absolute  loyalty  to  God 
and  11  is  Christ.  Only  as  it  maintains  and  inspires  this  spirit,  can  it  worthily 
serve  the  Indian  Church  and  contribute  to  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
It  is  our  prayer  and  confident  hope  that  it  will  be  so,  and  that  the  second  quarter 
of  a  century  in  the  spiritual  history  of  the  Forman  Christian  College  will  be 
to  the  first,  as  perfect  manhood  is  to  the  immaturity  of  youth.  The  spirit  and 
example  of  Christ  abides  the  same,  and  the  message  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Cor¬ 
inthians  has  permanent  validity  and  power  of  inspiration  :  “Ye  know  the  grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  that  though  He  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  He  be¬ 
came  poor,  that  ye  through  His  poverty  might  become  rich.” 
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THE  prize  distribution  and  historical  address. 

March  3rd,  1911. 


Introductory  Remarks  by  the  President. 

Tliis  is  an  occasion  of  a  significance  greater  than  that  of  an  ordinary  An 
nual  Prize-day.  We  review  not  one  year  only,  but  all  the  years  that  make  up 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  view  of  this  fact  any  extended  account  of  the  past 
twelve  months  will  be  omitted,  in  order  to  make  place  for  a  review  of  the  larger 
period. 


1  he  number  of  students  in  attendance  is  large,  and  would  have  been  much 
larger,  but  for  our  resolve  to  limit  our  enrollment  to  a  number  proportionate 
to  our  capacity  in  the  matter  of  lecture  rooms  and  hostel  accommodation.  Many 
applications  for  admission  were  refused,  and  yet  our  numbers  reached  a  total 
of  434  in  the  month  of  May. 

Of  those  who  appeared  in  the  University  Examinations  5  passed  in  the 
M.A.,  40  in  the  B.A.  and  B.Sc.,  and  43  in  the  Intermediate.  In  the  University 
Sports  Tournament  the  Athletic  Trophy  was  again  won  by  this  College,  while 
in  football,  cricket  and  gymnastics  we  were  obliged  to  be  content  with  the  sec¬ 
ond  place. 

The  Staff  has  worked  with  great  fidelity  and  efficiency.  A  measure  of 
enthusiasm  in  study  and  in  play  has  characterized  the  student  body  as  a  whole, 
and,  in  general,  we  have  had  a  good  year.  The  following  gentlemen  have  this 
year  contributed  to  our  Prize  Fund,  a  very  material  share  of  the  funds  required 
for  the  purchase  of  the  prizes  which  you,  the  Chairman,  will  shortly  he  asked 
to  distribute:  Sheikh  Ruku-ud-Din,  M.A.,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Shadi  Lai,  Rai 
Bahadur,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Muhammad  Shafi,  Khan  Bahadur,  Pandit  Lakshmi 
Chandra,  B.A.,  Mr.  P.  M.  Lai,  M.A.,  Sheikh  Gholam  Sarwar,  B.A.,  Lala  Bhi- 
wani  Das,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Lala  Moti  Sagar,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  and  The  Graduates’  As¬ 
sociation.  All  of  the  above  are  old  students  of  the  College. 
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wd  sz  of  ? new  scic,ic°  *«*■> 

Biology.  At  the  o L  o  ot  »  i  •  ^P^ente  »f  F^ics,  Chemistry  end 

and  he  present  atlTerJ S h  *»  repair  to  the  spot 

the  building  and  to  rejoice  with'ns'oTe^'t"**’  *7"!  y<m  W,U  be  aWe  to  insPeet 
commemorate  todav  the  completion  of  o.',  S  "ll0,l;  As  has  been  stated  we 

-  -y  great  pleasure  that^now  present ^you  “fT  “  *  ^  H 
heginning  and  did  more  than  any  other  to  make  th  t  h  W3S  Pre“’'t  th° 
one;  and  not  only  this  hnt  tv,  ,  f  'e  ^ iat  beginning  a  successful 

r«»  v «» "zr^. with  spie,,di"  °f- 

devoted  man  in  whose  honour  the  Toll  l  '  ,Y  ytais  a"'°  todlay  was  born  that 
and  speak  of  the  thino  of  „  v  ^  ^  ltS  name>  and  80  while  we  think 
and  work  of  Dr  Forman  on  tliisTh  qUaitCr'eeiltur^  we  commemorate  the  life 
with  your  permission  the  Key  hi  C™m7  "f '  7  °hai™". 

ciate  ,n  the  establishment  of  this  in,^ “i^ 
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THE  STORY  OF  FORMAN  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE. 

1886-1911. 

By  Rev.  IT.  C.  Velte,  M.A. 

The  progress  of  education  in  India  since  the  beginning  of  British  rule  might 
be  marked  off  by  the  following  three  stages :  First  the  Missionary,  then  the 
Government,  and  then  the  people.  A  missionary  on  leaving  his  home  to  go  to 
a  new  field  was  asked  what  he  proposed  to  do  on  his  arrival,  and  he  replied,  “I 
am  going  to  open  three  schools.”  Being  still  further  questioned  to  explain  this 
statement,  he  said,  ‘‘I  myself  will  start  the  first  school;  the  Government  ere  long 
wiii  follow  my  example  and  establish  the  second;  and  lastly  the  people,  as  soon 
as  they  come  to  appreciate  the  benefits  of  education,  will  open  the  third.” 

That  country  may  have  been  some  part  of  India,  and  the  missionary  prob¬ 
ably  was  a  Scotchman  and  a  Presbyterian ;  for  Scotland  has  been  from  time 
immemorial  the  very  El  Dorado  of  higher  education,  and  the  Presbyterian,  be 
he  Scotchman  or  American,  is  a  born  educationist,  who  is  apt  to  look  upon  Mis¬ 
sions,  and  justly  so,  as  pre-eminently  educational  work.  The  ministry  of  this 
C  hurch  has  always  and  everywhere  been  an  educated  and  an  educating  min¬ 
istry.  The  School  and  College  are  a  part  of  her  machinery  for  the  evangelisa¬ 
tion  of  the  world  and  the  establishment  of  God’s  Kingdom  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  No  wonder,  then,  that  Scotchmen  and  Presbyterians  have  been 
the  pioneers,  and  still  continue  to  be  the  foremost  leaders  of  educational  work  in 
India  at  the  present  day. 

Someone  has  called  Macaulay  the  “Columbus”  of  Indian  education,  but 
wrongly  so;  for  great  as  were  Macaulay’s  services  in  this  as  in  other  respects, 
he  was  no  “Columbus.”  He  was  neither  the  first  to  point  the  way,  nor  was  he 
a  toiler  in  the  field.  The  idea  to  educate  the  people  of  India  through  the  medium 
of  the  English  language  and  of  Western  literature  was  first  conceived  by  Dr. 
Duff,  and  the  work  had  been  earnestly  begun  by  him  four  years  before  Macaulay 
reached  India,  or  dreamed  of  his  academic  minute  on  the  subject.  On  July 
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intellectual  centred ' °thT mo^inteU-1311? ^  dty  °f  Ca,eutta’  the 

*»  Mohun  Roy,  ttS  oftflth™  ?*  ^ 

Hindu  of  that  dav  who  had  1  +  •  i  Samaj,  and,  perhaps  the  only 

helper  in  the  bold  undertaking  T"?  “  th°|'0ugh  English  education,  was  his 
within  a  very  few  years  “at  ?he  ev  t  ™  *  «  -tool 

work  in  India  revoluZil!  “  •  a n  T  *  “*  dePartare  h'  educational 
eminent  of  India.  '  ”  ,he  whole  educational  policy  of  the  gov. 

of  educational  work  hf  IndU  tolLTat'caLi t/"",1"7’  !?48'  an°ther  Pio,leOT 
American  by  nationality  and  a  Kent  i  C  ™  '?!  also  a  Presbyterian,  but  an 
Dr.  Forman  tells  ItLlu  t“.  by  b,rtb-  14  ™  W  Privilege,  so 

days  in  Calcutta  Zd  snZ  T  *  “  "f  J°"rney  "“'thward,  to  spend  a  few 

Dr.  Duff,  as  well  7  wi.tt  T'  ^  °' 

work  made  a  deep  and  lasting  i  ■  n  s  Pers°nality  and 

doubtedly  helped  to  determine his 'presswn  011  the  young  missionary,  and  un¬ 
is  November  of  the  IZ  yZ  D  7”  "“7  ,7^  Sub^«“‘  ^ 

sociated  With  the  Rev  T  u  M  1  Dudhiana,  and  became  as- 

work  rs  oughouTliff  Worn  °y”'  "V”  " ““ f°rth  *»  elose  fellow 

finding  “Paul’  and  ttroXWi  3 J "T  the  Case  a*ai»  of  “Barnabas” 
>nan  soon  came  to  be  the  leader  and  the  acknowledged  chief  ^  ** 

Hie  great  Sikh  war  which  led  to  the  annexation  of  the  Puniab  was  b,  t 
c-onung  to  a  close,  and  the  next  year  Mr.  Newton  and  Dr.  Forman  at  the  orders 
of  their  missionary  Council,  began  work  in  the  oitv  of  r  *  °rders 


out  me  cunuuions  on  1 

given  were  such  that  it  had  to  be  regretfully  declined  top  tw  •  • 
££  davftatead 

*  •  '  Stead  °*  fonr  lK',,rs'  -  present;  and  owing  to  bad  roads,  and 
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the  disturbed  condition  of  the  country,  involving  considerable  hardship  and 
danger.  The  courage  and  faith  of  these  men  were  great,  but  the  financial  re¬ 
sources  at  their  disposal  fearfully  small.  The  Church  in  America  whose  repre¬ 
sentatives  they  were,  was  not  then  as  rich  as  it  now  is,  and  could  furnish  them 
only  with  very  scant  support.  Seeing  that  the  success  of  their  enterprise  de¬ 
pended  largely  on  the  patronage  of  the  English  Christian  residents  in  Lahore, 
the  missionaries  lost  no  time  in  issuing  a  circular  announcing  the  circumstances 
tinder  which  they  had  come,  setting  forth  their  plan  of  operations,  and  soliciting 
contributions  from  such  as  felt  an  interest  in  the  work.  The  response  came  in  a 
liberal  contribution  of  Rs4238/-  of  which  amount  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  gave 
Rs500/-  John  Lawrence  Rs200/-,  Dr.  Baddeley  Rs863/-,  and  an  anonymous 
friend  Rs730/-.  Who  does  not  envy  these  men  the  privilege  of  helping  to  set 
on  foot  an  enterprise  which,  as  we  believe,  has  done  more  to  shape  the  subse¬ 
quent  history  of  the  Punjab  than  almost  any  other  enterprise  since  British  oc¬ 
cupation  ? 

With  this  generous  aid  from  the  Christian  public  at  Lahore  the  missionaries 
were  enabled  to  carry  out  their  plan  and  on  the  19th  of  December,  1849,  they 
commenced  their  work  by  opening  an  English  school  in  their  own  house,  a  build¬ 
ing  since  occupied  by  the  Lahore  Tassil.  Only  three  boys  were  bold  enough  to 
have  their  names  enrolled  as  pupils,  all  of  them  Caslimiris,  and  two  of  them 
previously  pupils  of  the  Mission  School  in  Ludhiana.  Pice  had  to  be  given  to 
the  boys  to  encourage  them  to  attend.  After  two  months,  however,  the  attend¬ 
ance  had  increased  so  much  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  look  for  a  larger  place. 
Happily  a  soldier’s  chapel,  built  by  a  Christian  gentleman  at  his  own  expense, 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  missionaries,  and  in  February,  1850,  the  School 
was  removed  to  it.  The  following  year  this  friend  transferred  his  right  in  this 
building  to  the  Mission,  and  it  was  Dr.  Forman’s  intention  to  enlarge  it,  so  as 
to  accommodate  the  still  increasing  numbers.  In  the  meantime  two  vernacular 
schools  and  a  branch  English  school  had  been  opened  in  the  city.  Finally  in 
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1853  a  house  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  known  as  the  Rang  Mahal,  was  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Government,  and  the  main  school,  which  until  then  had  been 
held  outside  the  city,  as  well  as  the  branch  schools  were  removed  to  it.  From 
this  place  the  School  received  its  name,  and  there  it  still  remains.  At  the  close 
of  the  first  year  the  attendance  had  increased  to  80  boys,  of  whom  55  were 
Hindus,  22  Mohammadans,  and  three  Sikhs,  the  Sikhs  being  the  slowest  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  new  opportunity,  believing  as  they  did  that  it  was  a  far  nobler 
thing  for  a  man  to  learn  to  wield  the  sword  than  to  learn  to  wield  the  pen. 

Such  were  the  small  beginnings  of  English  educational  work.  As  in  Cal¬ 
cutta  so  in  Lahore  the  attempt  met  with  unqualified  success.  In  1864  Dr.  For¬ 
man  had  one  main  school,  twenty  branch  schools,  and  one  adult  night  school, 
with  an  enrollment  of  1,800  pupils.  That  year  the  Government  College  of  La¬ 
hore  was  established,  and  the  missionaries,  who  had  been  the  first  in  the  field, 
i  ealized  the  necessity  of  completing  their  educational  system  by  raising  the 
school  to  the  status  of  a  College.  The  three  Presidency  Universities  had  recently 
been  established,  and  it  seemed  to  many  as  if  a  new  era  in  India’s  history  was 
about  to  begin.  One  of  the  missionaries  thus  described  the  situation:  “In  its 
remotest  provinces  India  is  beginning  to  vibrate  with  a  new  life.  The  torpor  of 
ages  is  fast  passing  away,  and  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
there  is  everywhere  in  progress  a  great  intellectual  awakening.  What  India 
needs  is  an  earnest  zealous  body  of  men  filled  with  the  love  of  Christ,  to  take 
the  lead  in  this  movement.  The  revolution  is  no  longer  imminent;  it  has  al¬ 
ready  begun.  Shall  this  influence  be  for  good  or  for  evil?  Shall  it  bring  men 
nearer,  or  shall  it  thrust  them  farther  from  the  Kingdom  of  God  ?  It  is  for  us 
to  decide.  Who  else  shall  care  for  these  things?  It  will  be  sad  indeed  for  In¬ 
dia,  if  her  missionaries  hold  themselves  aloof  from  this  movement.” 

Dr.  Forman  was  not  the  man  to  hold  himself  aloof.  Having  obtained  the 
approval  both  of  the  Mission  and  of  the  Board  in  America,  he  took  another  for¬ 
ward  step  by  adding  a  College  department  to  the  High  School  in  Lahore.  In 
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1864  a  first  year  class  was  opened,  consisting  of  eight  students.  Each  succeeding 
year  a  new  class  was  added,  until  in  1867  all  the  four  classes  of  an  Arts  Col- 
in  le"e  were  in  operation.  Among  those  who  took  part  in  the  teaching  work  of 
1867  those  ear]y  years  were  the  Rev.  K.  C.  Chatterjee,  D.D.,  now  President  of  the 
College  Board,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Morrison,  Rev.  John  Newton,  and  his  son,  Rev. 
C.  B.  Newton,  D.D.  The  time,  however,  was  not  quite  ripe  yet  for  so  great  an 
enterprise,  nor  were  the  resources  of  the  Mission  equal  to  the  task.  Among  the 
main  difficulties  encountered  one  of  the  most  serious  was  the  prevalence  of 
sickness.  Lahore  must  have  been  far  more  unhealthy  in  those  days  than  it  now 
is,  judging  from  the  reports  of  the  missionaries,  who  frequently  refer  to  this 
difficulty,  which  made  it  impossible  to  maintain  anything  like  regularity  in  the 
work,  and  caused  frequent  breakdowns  both  among  students  and  teachers.  Then 
in  1866  a  panic  seized  the  student-body,  caused  by  the  baptism  of  three  pupils 
of  the  High  School  (one  of  these  was  the  Rev.  P.  C.  Uppal),  on  account  of  which 
the  attendance  in  the  College  fell  to  seven  students.  But  the  most  serious  dif¬ 
ficulty  was  the  inability  of  the  Mission  to  provide  an  adequate  teaching  staff. 
What  made  matters  still  worse  was  the  absence  of  Dr.  Forman,  who  in  1866. 
after  a  service  in  India  of  nearly  twenty  years,  was  compelled  by  ill-health  to 
leave  for  America,  where  he  remained  until  1869.  A  worthy  successor  was  found 
in  the  person  of  Rev.  A.  Henry,  but  just  as  the  tide  was  beginning  to  turn,  Mr. 
Henry  was  stricken  down  by  cholera,  and  the  College  was  left  without. a  Presi¬ 
dent.  'I'lie  following  year  Dr.  Forman  returned,  but,  finding  that  the  Mission 
was  unable  to  give  him  a  single  assistant  for  the  work,  he  was  compelled  re¬ 
luctantly  to  close  the  College. 

1  his  early  effort,  however,  though  brief  and  feeble,  was  not,  by  any  means, 
a  failure.  It  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  the  permanent 
institution  in  later  years,  and  it  also  produced  some  splendid  immediate  results. 
Two  students  passed  the  B.  A.  examination  in  1869,  and  four  others  the  ex¬ 
amination  in  First  Arts.  Among  these  G.  S.  Lewis,  Esquire,  and  Rai  Bahadur 
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Pandit  Prem  Nath  rose  to  positions  of  honour  and  responsibility.  Speaking  for 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Punjab  I  may  say  that  had  the  College  done 
no  more  than  to  give  to  the  Church  and  to  the  people  of  the  Punjab  the  life  and 
service  of  George  S.  Lewis,  the  effort  would  have  been  well  worth  all  the  sacri¬ 
fice  it  involved,  and  even  more. 

Though  it  became  thus  necessary  to  close  the  College,  it  was  nevertheless 
hoped  that  this  would  only  be  temporary,  and  that  ere  long  the  men  and  money 
would  be  found  to  enable  the  Mission  to  re-open  it.  These  hopes,  however,  were 
not  fulfilled.  Twice  within  the  next  three  years  the  subject  of  resuscitating  the 
College  was  brought  up  for  discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the  Mission,  and  appeals 
for  the  necessary  funds  were  addressed  to  the  Christian  public  in  America,  but 
they  met  with  no  response.  Again  in  1881  a  resolution  was  adopted  re-affirming 
the  importance  of  establishing  a  Christian  College  in  the  Punjab,  but  believing 
its  resources  to  be  inadequate  for  the  task,  the  Mission  urged  the  Church  of 
Scotland  to  undertake  it.  Dr.  Forman  in  the  meanwhile  devoted  his  time  and 
energy  to  the  strengthening  and  building  up  of  the  Rang  Mahal  School,  which 
he  came  to  regard  more  and  more  as  his  life-work.  Here  he  felt  there  was  still 
much  to  be  done;  and  he  was  willing  to  work  within  the  humbler  sphere,  and  to 
leave  it  to  younger  men  than  himself  to  undertake  the  new  task  of  establishing 
the  higher  institution,  which  after  all  would  have  to  be  built  upon  the  founda¬ 
tion  that  he  had  laid.  It  takes  a  wise  master-builder  to  lay  the  foundation  ;  the 
erection  of  the  superstructure,  though  more  imposing,  is  often  a  less  difficult 
task. 

An  interval  of  seventeen  years  passed,  and  the  College  which  was  closed 
in  1869  remained  little  more  than  a  memory.  Certainly  not  enough  remained  of 
the  earlier  institution  to  justify  us  in  saying  it  was  resuscitated.  Forman  Chris¬ 
tian  College,  whose  twenty-fifth  anniversary  we  celebrate  today,  dates  its  ex¬ 
istence  from  the  year  1886,  and  is  an  entirely  new  institution.  And  we  must 
not  forget  to  mention  the  name  of  the  man  to  whom  belongs  the  honour  of  in- 
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This  Building,  for  the  use  of  Christian  Students,  was  erected  through  the 
liberality  of  Miss  Mary  L.  Kennedy  of  New  York 
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augurating  it.  In  an  embryonic  stage  the  College  began  its  first  existence  not 
in  Lahore,  but  in  Ludhiana,  where  in  1885  the  Rev.  J.  M.  MeComb  started  an 
P.  A.  class  of  four  men,  who  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  first  College  Class  of 
fifteen,  collected  in  Lahore  the  following  year.  Mr.  MeComb  soon  realized  that 
Lahore  was  by  far  the  best  place  for  such  an  undertaking,  and  he  at  once  de¬ 
cided  to  urge  the  Mission  to  establish  a  College  in  Lahore,  arranging,  in  the 
event  of  this  being  done,  to  transfer  lus  students  to  that  place.  Not  a  few  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Mission,  remembering  the  discouragements  and  difficulties  of  the 
earlier  effort,  were  doubtful  of  the  scheme,  and  these  had  first  to  be  won  over, 
before  the  College  could  be  successfully  launched.  The  meeting  of  the  Mission 
in  November,  1885,  is  one  not  to  be  forgotten.  It  was  held  in  Lahore,  in  an 
old  building  on  McCleod  Road,  known  as  the  Baitullah,  which  for  many  years 
served  as  a  place  of  worship  for  the  Naulakha  Church,  a  building  which,  like 
many  other  historical  land  marks  of  Lahore,  has  long  since  disappeared.  It  was 
in  this  Church  that  Mr.  MeComb  rose  to  read  a  paper  in  the  presence  of  the 
Mission,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  reasons  for  establishing  a  Christian  College 
in  Lahore  with  such  clearness  and  force,  as  to  carry  every  member  of  the  Mis¬ 
sion  with  him.  In  June,  1886,  the  present  College  saw  the  light  of  day  in  the 
same  building  in  which  the  earlier  institution  had  carried  on  its  work  for  five 
years.  If  any  of  us  in  those  days  should  have  visited  the  Rang  Mahal,  and 
looked  at  the  fifteen  young  men,  who  were  reading  for  the  University  examina¬ 
tions,  seated  on  low  wooden  benches  in  a  small  dingy  room  at  the  back  of  the 
building,  that  any  university  visitor  in  these  days  would  have  condemned  as 
utterly  unfit  for  such  a  purpose,  who  of  us  could  have  imagined  that  in  twenty- 
five  years  the  magnificent  institution  which  we  see  before  us  today  would  grow 
out  of  this  insignificant  beginning? 

The  history  of  the  College  from  this  time  on  to  the  present  day  may  be 
divided  into  three  periods,  the  first  extending  from  1886-1890,  and  the  other 
two  covering  respectively  the  decades  from  1890-1900,  and  from  1900-1910.  The 
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first  is  the  period  of  imperfect  beginnings;  the  second  the  period  of  growth  and 

!°n  I  af  the  tvhird  the  Period  of  strengthening  and  perfecting,  the  period 
woik  which  may  be  described  as  intensive  rather  than  extensive 

that  ^  f°U;  yearS  thG  C°llege  WaS  in  its  It  was  a  time 

that  called  for  faith  and  courage  and  firmness  of  purpose.  Many  difficulties 

had  to  be  overcome  and  ways  and  means  found  to  make  the  enterprise  a  success. 

P,!'  •  Tn  ^°WeT  Was  fayourable  for  such  an  undertaking.  Education  in  the 
J  b  had  made  considerable  progress,  and  the  Government  College  which 
was  aS  yet  the  only  institution  for  higher  education  in  Lahore  was  having  an 

1  °W  °  students>  for  whom  lt  was  necessary  to  make  some  provision.  Hence 
the  Government  was  all  the  more  ready  to  encourage  the  new  enterprise  and  as 
soon  as  it  was  started,  gave  the  college  their  hearty  support.  And  not  only  had 
we  the  sympathy  of  the  Government,  but  also  of  many  Christian  friends  and 
of  not  a  few  non-Christian  friends  as  well.  When  soon  after  the  work  had  been 
begun  certain  arrangements  we  had  made  fell  through,  two  Christian  gentle- 
men  of  Lahore,  Dr.  Caleb  of  the  Medical  College,  and  the  late  Professor  Golok- 
nath  (  batter jee,  came  to  our  assistance,  and  taught  some  of  the  classes  free  of 
charge,  a  kindness  which  has  not  yet  been  forgotten.  And  there  were  other 
friends  m  higher  positions,  such  as  Col.  W.  R.  Holroyd,  then  director  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  Sir  Charles  Aitchison,  at  that  time  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
1  unjab.  And  so  the  College  passed  safely  through  its  critical  stage,  and  at  the 
end  of  four  years  had  already  grown  into  a  healthy,  vigorous  institution  giv¬ 
ing  promise  of  the  great  things  it  was  to  accomplish  in  the  future. 

lhe  College  having  been  started,  it  became  necessary  to  secure  a  site  and 
erect  suitable  buildings.  Until  these-  were  obtained,  temporary  arrangements 
had  to  be  made.  So  long  as  there  was  only  one  class  in  the  College  room  was 
made  for  it  in  the  Rang  Mahal  Building.  But  this  building  was  already  over¬ 
crowded  with  its  own  classes,  nor  was  the  city  a  desirable  locality  for  a  Col¬ 
legiate  institution,  Thus  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  a  removal  became  necessary. 
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first  to  a  house  near  the  Bhati  Gate,  opposite  the  Mela  Ram  Mills,  and  a  few 
months  later  to  a  house  in  Old  Court  Street,  owned  by  Mrs.  Arratoon,  situate 
within  the  present  premises  of  the  D.  A.  V.  College.  Finally  in  1889  the  Col¬ 
lege  found  its  own  home  in  the  buildings  in  which  we  meet  today. 

On  1886  the  Bengal  Bank  had  already  obtained  its  present  site;  Mul 
C hand's  shops  were  in  process  of  erection,  while  the  land  which  lay  between 
u  as  still  unoccupied.  It  was  a  valuable  site  even  in  those  days,  especially  for 
commercial  purposes,  and  a  rich  gentleman  in  Lahore  was  already  negotiating 
for  its  purchase,  intending  to  extend  the  line  of  shops  from  Mul  Chand  to  the 
‘Mall-  ^  e  were  just  in  time  to  forestall  this;  our  application  for  the  site  met, 
however,  with  considerable  opposition.  Other  sites  were  suggested,  one  close 
to  the  Medical  College,  in  a  locality  objectionable  because  of  its  insanitary  sur¬ 
roundings.  another  close  to  the  Badshahi  Mosque,  near  the  Taxalli  Gate,  equally 
objectionable  on  the  same  as  well  as  on  other  grounds,  and  a  third  in  Naulakha, 
consisting  of  a  triangular  piece  of  land,  since  occupied  by  the  Cathedral  Or¬ 
phanage,  altogether  too  small  for  our  purpose,  and  too  far  removed  from  the 
educational  centre  of  Lahore.  It  was  urged  that  the  site  for  which  we  had  ap¬ 
plied  was  too  valuable  to  be  given  to  a  private  body  for  educational  purposes, 
that  the  College  would  be  in  too  public  a  place,  and  in  too  close  proximity  to  the 
residential  part  of  the  station,  that  Government  itself  might  need  the  land  for 
public  buildings;  but  Sir  Chas.  Aitchison  overruled  all  these  objections,  order¬ 
ing  that  m  recognition  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  American  Mission  to  the 
cause  of  education  in  the  Punjab  the  site  should  be  given  to  the  College  at  half 
its  appraised  value.  A  grant  of  Rs.30,000  for  the  main  building  and  for  a 
students’  hostel  was  sanctioned  at  the  same  time.  Two  years  previously  the 
College  had  received  an  annual  maintenance  grant  of  Rs.3,600/-.  In  1889  the 
buildings  were,  completed,  and  were  formally  opened  by  His  Excellency  the 
Viceroy  of  India,  Lord  Lansdowne,  during  his  visit  to  Lahore. 

Thus  at  the  end  of  the  first  four  years  the  College  was  in  possession  of  its 
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own  building,  and  fairly  well  equipped  for  its  work,  all  the  four  classes  behm 
m  operation  up  to  the  B.  A.  degree.  It  had  already  won  considerable  success 
in  the  University  examinations,  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  Government  as 
well  as  of  the  public.  Its  attendance  had  increased  from  15  students  to  136  • 
its  expenditure  had  risen  from  Rs.4,480  to  Rs.20,920,  and  its  income  from  fees 
trom  Rs-240  to  Rs.5,000/-.  In  short  the  success  it  had  achieved  thus  far  exceeded 
the  highest  expectation  of  its  friends. 

_  J/*10  Peri0(l  which  now  follows,  and  which  covers  the  decade  from  1890- 

i.»00  is  one  of  continuous  and  uninterrupted  growth  and  expansion.  From  year 
to  year  the  attendance  increased,  until  in  1900  it  reached  311,  a  number  never 
dreamed  of  as  possible  by  those  who  saw  the  small  beginnings  in  1886.  The 
amount  received  in  fees  had  risen  in  1900  to  Rs.18,887,  and  the  annual  expendi- 
hire  to  Rs.33,122.  At  the  end  of  this  period  236  students  educated  in  the  Col- 
ege  had  passed  the  B.  A.  examination,  and  424  the  Intermediate  examination 
Before  the  close  of  this  period  recitation  rooms  and  hostels  had  again  been  out¬ 
grown.  and  alterations  and  additions  had  to  be  made.  Four  new  class  rooms 
were  built,  as  well  as  a  Science  room,  and  also  Kennedy  Hall,  our  hostel  for 
(  hristian  students.  It  was  in  1890  that  Miss  Mary  L.  Kennedy  of  New  York 
visited  the  College  and  became  so  deeply  interested  in  what  she  saw  that  she  de¬ 
cided  to  commemorate  her  visit  by  a  gift  of  Rs.10,500  for  the  erection  of  a  hostel 
tor  Christians.  She  has  ever  since  been  our  most  liberal  friend,  and  not  only 
has  she  provided  the  funds  for  Kennedy  Hall,  but  also  for  four  College  class 

ITZo  ^"lonnnw  ^  ^  ^  ^  haS  given  within  recent  years  no  less  than 
$4,000  (Rsl2,000)  to  the  Endowment  Fund. 

I  he  large  attendance  which  the  College  enjoyed  during  all  these  years  was 
a  clear  proof  of  its  popularity  and  its  success;  a  still  further  proof  is  seen 
in  the  honours  gained  by  the  students  in  the  University  examinations.  Some 
o  the  classes  indeed  covered  themselves  with  glory,  and  it  is  a  question 
w  lether  in  recent  years  these  achievements  have  been  surpassed.  The  class  of 
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1892  deserves  especial  mention,  containing  as  it  did  the  famous  record-breaker, 
Ruknud  din,  as  lie  has  been  fitly  called.  Out  of  13  students  who  took  the  B.  A. 
degree  that  year  from  the  College,  one  stood  in  the  first  division,  the  only  one  in 
that  division  from  the  whole  province ;  and  8  others  were  placed  in  the  second 
division.  The  B.  A.  class  of  1893  did  almost  as  well,  and  these  successes  added 
not  a  little  to  the  popularity  of  the  College. 

On  the  athletic  field  also  the  College  won  for  itself  an  honourable  place. 
In  1896  Sir  William  Rattigan  on  relinquishing  the  Vice-Chancellorship  of  the 
Punjab  University,  offered  a  handsome  cricket  shield  as  a  trophy.  The  Forman 
Christian  College  Cricket  Team  was  in  those  days  by  far  the  best  College  Cricket 
Team  in  the  Punjab,  and  three  years  in  succession  it  won  the  cricket  trophy 
for  the  College.  Ata  Mohammad,  Into  Singha,  B.  C.  Chose,  and  J.  C.  Chose 
were  the  acknowledged  heroes  of  those  days,  and  their  achievements  are  still  re¬ 
membered.  The  athletic  trophy  was  also  won  three  years  in  succession,  and 
finally  in  1899  the  football  trophy  came  for  the  first  time  into  possession  of  the 
College. 

In  closing  our  review  of  this  period  two  more  events  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance  need  to  be  mentioned.  The  first  of  these  was  the  inauguration  in  1896 
of  the  Graduates’  Association,  the  first  association  of  that  kind  in  the  province. 
The  other  was  the  opening  in  1898  of  a  department  of  biology  and  botany,  by 
which  provision  was  made  for  the  preparation  of  students  for  the  new  Science 
degrees  of  the  Punjab  University.  The  Forman  Christian  College  was  first  to 
teach  these  courses,  and  in  1902  two  of  its  students  obtained  the  degree  of  B.  Sc. 

It  remains  for  me  now  to  give  some  account  of  the  last  decade,  extending 
from  1900-1910.  My  connection  with  the  College  as  a  teacher  ceased  in  1903, 
yet  my  interest  in  it  has  continued  as  before,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  as  an  occasional  visitor  I  have  had  opportunity  of  studying  the 
work  of  the  College  during  these  years  and  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  this  period.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  crowning  period  of  the  25  years  under 
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leview.  Like  the  preceding  decade  it  is  marked  by  continuous  growth  and 
progress.  In  1900  when  the  enrollment  had  reached  311,  it  was  thought  that 
this  must  be  the  limit,  and  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  work  must  be  made 
intensive,  not  extensive;  henceforth  we  must  strengthen  the  stakes,  rather  than 
lengthen  the  cords.  Bnt  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  to  set  limits  to  this  outward 
growth,  the  attendance  still  continued  to  increase,  until  (at  the  present  day) 
it  has  risen  to  429,  the  highest  number  thus  far  reached,  while  the  fees  of  the  last 
year  amounted  to  Rs.31,393,  and  the  current  expenditure  exclusive  of 
buildings  to  Rs.62,113.  Again  class  rooms  and  hostels  became  overcrowded, 
and  in  order  to  provide  for  the  larger  numbers  and  the  growing  demands  of  the 
College,  old  buildings  had  to  be  completely  altered,  and  several  new  large  build¬ 
ings  erected.  Thus  the  Hall  in  which  we  meet  today  has  been  rebuilt  and  en¬ 
larged  to  fully  double  its  original  size ;  also  several  classrooms  were  added,  the 
alteration  and  enlargement  costing  no  less  than  Rs30,000.  Still  more  extensive 
were  the  building  operations  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  providing  residential 
quarters  for  students.  In  1901  the  Abbey  property  was  purchased  for  Rsl4,000. 
and  Newton  Hall  was  built  at  a  cost  of  Rs54,000.  And  to-day  we  are  invited  to 
be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Chatterjee  building,  a  large  and  well  appointed 
Science  Hall,  erected  during  the  past  year  at  a  cost  of  Rs40,000.  We  must  not 
forget  in  this  connection  again  to  express  our  gratitude  to  the  Government  and 
to  the  University  of  the  Punjab,  through  whose  liberal  aid  many  of  these  things 
have  been  made  possible.  And  so  today  instead  of  the  dark,  unattractive  room 
in  the  Rang  Mahal  where  the  College  began,  it  is  our  privilege  to  meet  in  this 
beautiful  hall  and  to  see  around  us  this  magnificent  pile  of  buildings,  repre¬ 
senting  a  value,  apart  from  the  land,  of  no  less  than  Rs250,000. 

An  important  step  forward  was  taken  in  1901  when  an  M.  A.  class  in  Eng¬ 
lish  was  opened,  followed  by  the  opening  of  a  similar  class  in  Mathematics  in 
1903,  and  of  a  class  in  History  in  1907.  The  number  of  alumni  who  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  B.  A.  degree  from  the  Forman  Christian  College  has  increased  nearly 
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threefold  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  now  is  614 ;  48  have  obtained  the  M.  A. 
degree,  while  1,109  have  passed  the  Intermediate  examination  in  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ence. 

But  the  special  feature  of  this  period  is  not  to  be  sought  in  this  outward 
and  visible  growth  and  expansion,  but  rather  in  the  character  of  the  work  done. 
It  is  work  of  a  higher  and  better  kind,  intensive  rather  than  extensive,  more 
thorough  and  more  advanced,  approaching  more  closely  the  work  done  in  an 
English  or  American  university.  This  is  progress  of  the  highest  and  truest 
kind,  and  we  are  glad  that  in  every  department  of  the  work  of  the  College  signs 
of  such  progress  may  he  seen.  The  labours  of  the  University  Commission  have 
probably  contributed  toward  this  result,  but  it  was  sure  to  come  soon  in 
the  very  nature  of  things.  In  no  department  has  this  progress  been  so  great 
as  in  the  department  of  Science,  but  we  have  no  time  to  speak  of  this  in  detail. 
Other  instances  of  the  same  progress  may  be  seen  in  the  introduction  of  the 
tutorial  system,  and  of  intercollege  lectures  for  the  M.  A.  courses,  also  in  the 
improvements  made  in  the  residential  system,  especialy  since  the  erection  of 
Newton  Hall,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  And  finally  I  must 
not  forget  to  refer  to  the  efforts  made  in  recent  years  to  enlist  the  students  in 
social  service,  in  which  again,  as  in  so  many  other  things,  Forman  Christian 
College  led  the  way. 

It  is  a  wonderful  record,  the  record  of  these  past  twenty-five  years,  and  as 
we  think  of  all  that  has  been  accomplished,  we  cannot  but  say,  “It  is  the  Lord's 
doing  and  it  is  wonderful  in  our  eyes.”  We  should  not  have  thought  it  possible 
twenty-five  years  ago.  What  has  been  the  secret  of  this  success?  How  has  it 
all  been  done?  My  answer  is: 

1.  Through  the  earnest  and  faithful  labours  of  the  Staff. 

2.  Through  the  no  less  earnest  and  faithful  labours  of  the  students. 

8.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  alumni,  who  after  graduation  have  striven  to 
illustrate  in  their  own  lives  the  lessons  learned  in  College,  and  have  sought  to 
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realize  the  ideals  set  before  them  by  their  teachers. 

It  goes,  of  course,  without  saying  that  all  this  success  could  never  have  been 
attained  without  the  untiring  and  self-sacrificing  efforts  of  the  President  and 
his  assistants.  No  other  College  in  the  Province  can  point  to  such  a  corps  of 
earnest,  enthusiastic  teachers,  who  stood  and  laboured  together  for  so  many  years 
inspired  by  one  common  motive,  and  striving  to  accomplish  the  same  common 
end.  At  a  public  gathering  in  1903  it  was  pointed  out  that  of  the  staff  then  at 
work  five  had  served  together  in  the  College  almost  since  its  opening  in  188G ; 
two  since  1888,  one  since  1894,  and  another  since  1896.  And  His  Honour  Sir 
Charles  Rivaz  remarked  that  this  was  a  guarantee  not  only  of  continuity  in 
method  and  organization,  but  also  in  the  formation  and  handing  down  of  tradi¬ 
tions  and  ideals,  which  so  strongly  influence  the  mind  of  the  student.  I  need 
not  mention  the  names  of  these  workers,  for  they  are  known  to  all.  But  I  can¬ 
not  pass  on  without  at  least  referring  to  the  valuable  services  of  our  short-term 
men,  who  began  to  come  into  the  College  in  1899.  The  first  of  these  has  since 
permanently  joined  the  Staff,  an  example  we  hope  others  will  follow— and  is 
now  Vice-President  of  the  College;  others  have  come  and  gone;  others  are  with 
us  still,  and  each  of  them  has  made  his  impression  on  the  work,  enriched  the  life 
of  the  College  with  some  special  gift,  brought  with  him  new  ideals,  and  a  new 
inspiration,  a  new  enthusiasm,  which  has  cheered  the  hearts  and  quickened  the 
life  of  the  older  members  of  the  Staff.  Also  five  of  the  members  of  the  present 
Staff  are  graduates  of  the  College,  and  their  presence  with  us  to-day,  and  the 
record  of  their  work  in  recent  years  gives  promise  of  the  day  when  this  College 
shall  be  entrusted  to  the  Indian  Church,  and  be  manned  largely,  if  not  entirely 
by  a  Staff  of  Indian  teachers. 

But  in  order  successfully  to  carry  on  an  institution  such  as  this,  not  only 
does  it  need  earnest,  faithful  and  efficient  teachers,  but  also  wise  and  able  leader¬ 
ship,  and  in  this  respect  also  the  College  has  been  most  fortunate.  During  that 
long  period  of  preparation  from  1849-1886  the  educational  work  of  the  Presby- 
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terian  Mission  had  such  a  leader  in  the  man  whose  name  the  College  bears,  a 
man  whose  personality  and  influence  are  still  felt  throughout  the  whole  Province  • 
and  when  he  was  forced  to  retire,  Dr.  Ewing  was  chosen  to  take  his  place,  a 
choice,  m  which  as  events  have  shown  we  may  again  see  the  guiding  hand  of  God. 
lliat  which  qualifies  a  man  for  leadership  is  the  ability  to  draw  to  himself  a 
strong  band  of  earnest  fellow  workers,  and  to  hold  them  together  and  call  forth 
in  them  all  that  is  best  in  service  and  devotion,  and  high  endeavour,  and  it  is 
because  Dr.  Ewing  has  shown  himself  possessed  of  this  gift  and  through  the 
exercise  of  it  has  always  secured  the  hearty  co-operation  of  his  fellow  workers, 
willing  to  serve  under  his  leadership  for  so  many  years,  that  his  prineipalship 
has  been  such  a  splendid  success. 

Abundant  reference  has  already  been  made  in  this  sketch  to  what  the  stu¬ 
dents  have  done  for  the  College.  By  their  aeheivements  in  the  classroom,  and 
in  the  Examination  Hall,  and  on  the  athletic  field,  as  well  as  by  their  general 
conduct,  and  by  their  enthusiasm  in  recent  years  to  do  service  for  others,  they 
have  won  for  the  College  a  place  such  as  any  institution  may  be  proud  of.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  present  generation  of  students  may  have  the  same  ideals,  and 
with  the  greater  opportunities  enjoyed  by  them,  may  do  a  great  deal  more. 
The  outside  public  judges  a  College  by  its  students;  and,  in  a  very  large  degree, 
it  rests  with  the  students,  whom  I  address  today,  to  make  this  College  great. 

I  have  not  time  to  speak  of  what  the  graduates  have  done.  They  are  to 
be  found  in  every  part  of  the  Province,  and  wherever  they  have  gone  they  have 
we  believe,  carried  the  ideals  of  Forman  Christian  College  with  them.  Many  of 
them  occupy  high  positions  of  honour  and  responsibility;  some  are  in  the  service 
of  the  Government,  others  are  serving  their  country  as  teachers,  doctors,  and  en¬ 
gineers ;  a  large  proportion  of  them  have  entered  the  legal  profession.  Nor  have 
they  forgotten  the  College  which  has  done  so  much  for  them.  The  Graduates’ 
Association  is  doing  much  to  keep  them  in  touch  with  their  Alma  Mater,  and  the 
interest  they  have  shown  in  recent  years  in  the  College  by  giving  or  endowing 
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prizes  for  students,  as  well  as  in  other  ways,  creates  in  us  the  hope  that  the  time 

is  near,  when  they  will  more  fully  recognize  the  debt  which  they  owe  to  Forman 
Christian  College. 

We  rejoice  today  and  give  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  Forman  Christian 
College,  and  for  all  that  it  has  accomplished,  or  rather  for  what  God  has  done 
tor  it  and  through  it;  for  it  is  His  doing,  not  ours;  and  to  Him  we  ascribe  all 
the  glory  and  all  the  praise.  But  now  before  closing  allow  me  to  make  a  per¬ 
sonal  appeal  and  ask  you  the  question,  “What  will  you  do?”  There  still  re¬ 
mains  much  to  be  accomplished,  and  it  is  your  privilege  to  help  to  bring  it  about. 

1  ot  only  do  we  want  to  maintain  the  College  in  its  present  position,  but  we  must 
provide  against  all  emergencies,  and  establish  it  on  an  absolutely  secure  and 
permanent  footing.  That  can  be  done  only  by  a  Permanent  Endowment  Fund 
of  no  less  than  $500,000 ;  and  this  we  have  set  before  us  as  a  goal  to  be  reached 
during  the  next  ten  years.  If  during  those  early  days,  to  which  reference  was 
made  at  the  beginning  of  this  address,  the  residents  of  Lahore  out  of  their  lim¬ 
ited  resources  gave  Rs4,238/  to  enable  Dr.  Forman  to  begin  this  great  work 
why  should  it  be  impossible  for  you  to-day  with  your  larger  wealth  to  give  ten 
times  that  amount,  to  enable  us  to  finish  what  he  began?  And  when  you  think 
ot  all  that  the  enterprise  set  on  foot  by  these  noble  men  years  ago  lias  done  for 
you  and  for  your  children,  and  for  the  whole  Province,  when  you  remember  that 
one  o  f  i'  young  men  of  the  Punjab  receive  their  education  in  this  Col- 

ege  and  in  view  of  the  great  things  that  Forman  Christian  College  will  do  in 
ie  uture,  how  you  should  prize  the  privilege  of  helping  us  to  accomplish  the 
task  we  have  undertaken  to  do!  And  to  every  one  whom  these  words  may  reach 
we  address  the  same  appeal.  What  will  you  do  to  help  us  raise  the  Forman 
<  hnstian  College  Permanent  Endowment  Fund? 

As  we  look  forward  to  the  coming  years  our  hearts  are  full  of  hope  We 
know  that  the  best  is  still  to  come.  As  a  Christian.  T  am  an  optimist.  Mv  mil- 
lemum,  my  golden  age  is  not  in  the  past,  but  in  the  future.  And  it  is  not  far, 
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iai  away,  but  very  near.  There  are  many  signs  and  tokens  of  its  coming.  Some 
of  us  are  straining  our  eyes  to  see  its  approach.  And  it  is  our  conviction  that 
as  in  the  past,  so  in  the  future  Forman  Christian  College  will  be  one  of  the 
means  by  which  God  will  bring  about  the  coming  of  Ilis  Kingdom  to  India. 


THE  PRIZE  DISTRIBUTION  ADDRESS. 

By  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Lahore. 

The  record  to  which  we  have  just  listened  of  the  history  of  this  College  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  25  years  gives  rise  to  feelings  of  deep  thankfulness  as  one  recog¬ 
nizes  how  continuous  has  been  the  progress  and  how  very  great  the  development 
within  that  brief  period.  And  as  I  listened  to  the  history  of  the  development 
of  this  College  my  thoughts  instinctively  travelled  to  a  sister-institution,  with 
which  I  have  myself  been  more  closely  connected.  I  refer  to  St.  Stephen’s  Col¬ 
lege  at  Delhi,  where  College  classes  were  commenced  by  Mr.  Allnutt  and  myself 
m  1881.  the  first  class  comprising  3  students,  while  now  there  stands  the  fine 
building  of  the  College  which  some  of  you  have  seen,  just  within  the  Kashmir 
Gate,  with  upwards  of  170  students  on  its  roll. 

And  the  progress  of  the  past  years  in  these  institutions  has  not  been  con¬ 
fined  to  the  colleges  themselves;  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  in  the  edu¬ 
cated  public  opinion  of  North  India  generally,  there  is  a  far  clearer  recognition 
of  the  part  which  they  have  to  play  and  the  value  of  the  services  which  they  can 
render  at  the  present  stage  of  India’s  life  than  was  formerly  the  case.  The 
evils  resulting  from  a  system  of  education  in  which  direct  religious  teaching 
has  no  place  whatever,  and  in  which  hitherto  very  inadequate  stress  has  been 
laid  on  true  moral  teaching,  have  been  so  great  and  unmistakable  that  men  have 
learned  to  value  more  highly  these  colleges  in  which  the  lips  of  the  professor  are 
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not  in  the  least  fettered  in  these  matters,  and  in  which  the  whole  education  is 
quite  frankly  based  on  religious  and  moral  teaching.  In  all  of  this  there  is 
abundant  cause  for  us,  who  have  watched  this  development  for  so  long  and  who 
are  now  drawing  near  the  end  of  our  service,  to  thank  God  and  take  courage. 

And  I  would  specially  appeal  to  the  present  students  of  this  great  College 
to  strive  adequately  to  recognize  the  greatness  of  the  inheritance,  the  splendour 
of  the  opportunities,  on  which  they  have  entered,  and  to  make  a  worthy  use  of 
them.  Remember  that  opportunity  always  means  responsibility ;  the  one  cannot 
possibly  be  divorced  from  the  other ;  and  if  I  am  right  in  believing  that  the 
benefits  of  the  education  which  is  given  in  this  College,  and  other  similar  ones, 
are  so  very  great,  then  the  responsibility  which  rests  upon  you  who  are  sharing 
those  benefits  is  correspondingly  great,  and  I  most  earnestly  hope  that  you,  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Forman  Christian  College,  will  recognize  this. 

In  the  few  minutes  that  are  at  my  disposal  I  will  select  three  points  in  re¬ 
gard  to  which  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  thus  rise  to  the  greatness  of  your  position 
and  add  lustre  to  the  name  of  your  College. 

1.  Be  sure  that  you  translate  the  knowledge  you  here  acquire  into  action. 
A  special  danger  of  students,  not  in  India  alone  but  all  the  world  over,  is  that 
of  taking  delight  in  acquiring  knowledge  in  a  purely  intellectual  and  academic 
way,  and  failing  to  bring  that  knowledge  to  bear  on  the  problems  and  oppor 
tunities  of  their  every-day  life,  but  living  a  kind  of  double  life,  being  one  thing 
in  the  classroom  and  finite  another  in  the  street  or  in  the  home. 

But  to  act  like  this  is  really  fatal  to  your  life  as  students,  as  well  as  to 
your  life  as  sons  and  citizens.  Life  cannot  thus  be  divided  up  into  watertight 
compartments.  Knowledge  is  given  us  as  the  basis  of  action  and  in  order  that 
it  may  be  translated  into  action  ;  and  no  knowledge,  at  any  rate  of  the  best  and 
deepest  kinds,  is  really  our  own  till  we  have  thus  assimilated  it  and  made  it  our 
own  by  acting  on  it.  We  say  ‘‘knowledge  is  power,”  but  remember  this  is  true 
only  of  applied  knowledge,  of  knowledge  that  has  been  made  genuinely  our  own 
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by  being  acted  on.  I  have  said  that  this  danger  is  not  one  peculiar  to  India 
but  one  which  besets  the  student  life  always  and  everywhere ;  but  it  is  probably 
also  true  that  the  temptations  to  err  in  this  way  which  beset  students  in  India 
at  the  present  time  are  peculiarly  great.  Much  of  the  knowledge  which  you 
acquire  in  a  College  like  this  necessarily  suggests  to  you  ideals  of  life  and  stan¬ 
dards  of  conduct  which  conflict  at  not  a  few  points  with  what  is  customary  m 
the  society  in  which  you  live.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  ignore  or  minimize  the 
tremendous  difficulties  of  the  position  in  which  you  are  thus  placed,  but  none 
the  less  I  am  bound  to  indicate  to  you  the  danger  to  which  you  are  exposed, 
for  if  having  genuinely  accepted,  in  heart  and  conscience  and  mind,  one  stan¬ 
dard  of  life  and  conduct  in  the  classrooms,  you  then  go  home  and  acquiesce  in 
a  wholly  different  and  contradictory  one  in  your  home  life,  you  dishonour  the 
knowledge  you  have  acquired,  you  degrade  yourself  and  you  inflict  as  serious  a 
wound  as  possible  on  your  character.  Will  you  not  then  strive  to  respond  to 
the  great  call  of  the  poet: 

“This  above  all  to  thine  own  self  be  true”— true  to  your  deepest  convictions, 
true  to  your  best  knowledge,  true  to  the  promptings  of  your  own  conscience. 

“Thou  wilt  not  then  be  false  to  any  man.” 

2.  Remember  that  what  you  have  learned  you  hold  in  trust  for  others  m 
order  that  by  it  you  may  be  the  means  of  raising  the  general  level  of  the  com¬ 
munity  to  which  you  belong.  In  each  community,  at  any  rate  in  India  at  the 
present  day,  only  comparatively  very  few  persons  can  obtain  the  education  which 
you  are  enjoying.  How  then  are  you  going  to  regard  the  position  which  you  oc¬ 
cupy?  Will  you  think  of  it  as  a  chance  of  climbing  over  the  heads  of  others, 
as  a  means  whereby  you  may  make  your  own  life  more  easy,  soft  and  com¬ 
fortable  at  the  cost  of  others,  or  will  you  remember  that  it  is  a  splendid  trust 
which  has  been  committed  to  you  in  order  that  you  may  be  a  help  to  many  who 
are  less  fortunately  situated  in  life  than  you  are  yourself,  and  may  lift  them  up 
,  also  to  a  higher  level?  I  suppose  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  hardly  any 
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test  of  the  real  moral  strength  of  a  community,  and  of  its  capacity  to  make  a 
real  contribution  to  the  moral  progress  of  the  race,  goes  deeper  or  can  be  more 
entirely  trusted  than  that  of  asking  how  far  the  average  life  and  standpoint  of 
its  educated  men  attains  to  the  higher  of  these  two  levels,  or  how  far  it  sinks  to 
the  lower.  Remember  too,  that  nothing  will  enable  you  to  get  so  keen  and  fine 
a  delight  for  yourself  out  of  your  knowledge  as  thus  to  use  it  on  behalf  of  oth¬ 
ers,  for  it  is  cpiite  certain  that  unselfishness  is  the  greatest  joy  of  life,  and  the 
man  who  thus  uses  for  others  the  knowledge  he  has  attained  gradually  finds 
in  it  himself  depths  and  beauties  and  powers  of  which  before  he  had  scarcely 
dreamed.  And  here  again  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  while  the  prin¬ 
ciple  I  have  tried  to  indicate  applies  to  students  all  the  world  over,  there  is  social 
peculiar  scope  and  need  for  its  application  in  India  at  the  present  time.  You  f°r  India 
students  know  far  better  than  I  do  the  condition  of  the  home  and  social  life 
;n  which  you  move,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  in  those  circumstances  you  recog¬ 
nize  abundant  scope  and  most  crying  need  (to  suggest  just  one  direction,  shall 
I  say,  in  connection  with  the  position  of  women,  their  education,  etc.?)  for  thus 
dedicating  to  the  service  of  your  community  the  life,  the  principles  and  the 
knowledge  to  which  you  have  yourselves  attained.  This  is  one  reason  why  it 
is  such  an  immense  pleasure  to  ine  to  know  that  the  great  cause  of  social  service 
is  at  the  present  time  receiving  so  much  attention  both  in  this  College  and  in 
the  Delhi  one. 

3.  Lastly,  will  you  do  your  very  utmost  to  let  the  years  you  spend  in  this 
college  be  a  bond  of  most  real  and  permanent  union  between  all,  of  whatever 
caste  or  race  or  creed,  who  are  reading  with  you  in  it.  The  commonwealth  of 
books,  the  fellowship  of  learning,  have  at  various  times  and  in  various  countries 
meant  a  great  deal  and  proved  of  immense  value.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
mention  any  place  where  they  have  a  more  important  service  to  render  or  one 
that  is  more  urgently  needed  than  in  India  at  the  present  time,  for  the  very 
bane  of  Indian  life  and  one  of  the  most  fatal  impediments  to  its  upward 
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progress  are  the  endless  cleavages,  social,  religious,  racial,  of  almost  every  kind 
which  can  be  imagined,  by  which  its  life  is  rent  asunder.  It  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  injury  done  to  a  national  life  by  such  a  state  of  things,  and  1 
speak  of  what  I  know,  for  I  am  an  Irishman  myself,  and  the  bane  of  that 
country  also  has  been  its  religious  divisions  and  dissensions  which,  though  not 
going  nearly  so  deep  or  working  such  irreparable  injury  as  those  of  India, 
have  yet  inflicted,  and  are  still  inflicting,  woeful  injury  on  that  delightful  land. 

What  the  state  of  things  is  here  in  India,  and  how  terribly  deep  is  the 
injury  of  it,  you  know  yourselves  far  better  than  I  do.  But  surely  it  is  to 
colleges  like  this  that  we  may  best  look  for  improvement  in  this  respect,  for 
here  you  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  Hindu,  Mohammedan,  Christian,  all  to¬ 
gether,  you  attend  the  same  lectures,  you  imbibe  the  same  high  ideals  and 
standards  of  life  and  conduct,  you  share  the  same  sports,  you  mix  together  in 
every  possible  way ;  you  have  the  opportunity,  and  I  most  earnestly  trust  that 
you  avail  yourselves  of  it,  of  making  some  of  the  deepest  and  most  lasting 
friendships  of  your  life,  regardless  of  these  grounds  of  separation  to  which  I 
have  referred.  I  entreat  you  therefore  to  cultivate  to  the  full  the  spirit  of 
brotherly  union,  of  deep  and  hearty  mutual  respect  and  affection  with  as  many 
as  possible  of  your  fellow  students  during  your  years  in  this  College.  In  few 
ways  can  you  render  a  truer  or  more  valuable  service  to  the  country  than  you 
can  in  this  way.  I  believe  myself,  with  an  entire  conviction,  that  a  higher  and 
more  glorious  future  is  dawning  upon  India  than  any  that  she  has  known  for 
many  centuries  past;  but  if  it  is  to  arrive,  to  be  realized,  these  woeful  divisions 
and  cleavages  must  be  healed.  We  look  in  special  measure  to  you,  and  to 
students  of  other  colleges  similar  to  this  one,  to  render  this  splendid  service. 
May  God  give  you  grace  to  render  it. 

To  these  three  ideals  then  I  call  you;  to  the  translating  of  knowledge 
into  action,  making  it  effective  in  every  department  of  life,  and — at  whatever 
cost — being  true  to  yourself  and  to  what  you  know  to  be  right  and  true ;  to  the 
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recognition  of  the  privileged  position  which  you  occupy  as  a  great  trust  which 

you  hold  in  behalf  of  all  your  fellow-citizens,  and  the  increasing  and  unselfish  sustain  the  Great 

effort  to  make  it  contribute  to  the  uplifting,  the  brightening  and  strengthening  traditions  of  the 

of  as  many  lives,  in  addition  to  your  own,  as  you  can  possibly  reach;  and  to 

the  healing  of  the  wounds,  the  divisions  and  the  animosities  which  have  wrought 

such  frightful  injury  in  this  land,  by  a  spirit  of  deep  and  strong  union,  based 

on  mutual  understanding  and  respect,  growing  naturally  out  of  your  years  of 

common  study  in  this  college.  Only  he  true  to  these  ideals,  in  such  measure  as 

may  be  given  to  you,  and  you  will  worthily  carry  on  the  great  traditions  which 

are  already  gathering  round  the  name  of  the  Forman  Christian  College,  and 

you  will  add  still  further  lustre  to  them. 
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OPENING  OF  THE  “K.  C.  CHATTERJEE  SCIENCE  BUILDING 


THE  K.  C.  CHATTERJEE  SCIENCE  BUILDING. 

Following  the  prize  distribution,  guests  and  students  went  to  the  quad¬ 
rangle  formed  by  the  science  buildings,  two  sides  of  which  had  just  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  two-storied  “K.  C.  Chatter jee  Science  Building.”  The  name 
is  in  honor  of  the  venerable  chairman  of  our  board  of  directors  for  twenty-five 
years,  the  ex-moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  India,  and  the  one  on 
whom  the  University  of  Edinburgh  recently  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity. 

The  new  science  building  contains  lecture  rooms  and  professors’  private 
offices  for  physics,  chemistry  and  biology ;  and  adequate  laboratories  for  physics 
and  biology.  These,  with  the  old  chemistry  laboratory,  complete  our  science 
equipment. 

The  building  was  formally  opened  by  Dr.  E.  M.  Wherry,  after  which 
refreshments  were  served  in  the  Science  Quadrangle. 


Complete  Equip¬ 
ment  Lecture 
rooms  and  Lahoia- 
tories 
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A  GROUP  OF  PROFESSORS,  STUDENTS  AND  GRADUATES— CHRISTIAN 


THE  CHRISTIAN  GRADUATES’  DINNER. 

By  Dr.  S.  K.  Datta,  ’01. 

The  semi  jubilee  celebrations  were  brought  to  a  close  with  a  very  successful 
dinner  to  which  were  invited  the  Christian  students  of  the  College,  both  past 
and  present.  The  professors  of  the  college  and  a  few  other  friends  were  also 
present  at  the  function,  which  was  held  in  the  main  portion  of  the  hall.  Nearly 
sixty  people  sat  down  to  dinner.  A  large  number  were  old  students,  some  of 
whom  had  traveled  long  distances  to  be  present  that  evening.  Mr.  Rallia  Ram 
of  Amritsar,  made  a  very  happy  after-dinner  speaker.  His  reminiscences  of 
the  years  when  he  was  a  student  were  highly  entertaining  and  were  only 
equaled  by  the  strong  plea  he  made  for  more  concentration  upon  the  Christian 
students  entrusted  to  the  college. 

The  pleasure  of  meeting  and  hearing  old  friends  had  its  counterpart  in 
the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  which  brought  before  the  minds  of  many  present 
thoughts  of  the  church  in  the  Punjab — it  was  in  fact  a  gathering  of  its  present 
and  future  leaders  who  had  come  together  as  an  act  of  thanksgiving  to  God 
for  all  the  college  had  done  for  them,  an  expression  of  the  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  “up-building”  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  and  even  more.  Three 
years  after  Dr.  Forman  arrived  in  India  the  Indian  Christian  Church  did  not 
number  more  than  98  souls  all  told  ;  today  there  are  nigh  upon  90.000.  The 
Christian  Church  needs  leadership  and  to  that  call  the  college  has  desired  to 
respond. 

One  of  the  after-dinner  speakers  sought  to  enumerate  some  of  the  results 
achieved — and  here  are  some  of  them.  The  first  Christian  member  of  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Civil  Service  was  a  graduate  of  the  college  and  by  a  curious  coincidence 
the  latest  recruit  was  one  of  us,  the  only  Christian  with  a  legal  degree  from 
the  Punjab  University  bad  his  education  in  the  Forman  College.  The  first 
Punjabi  Christian  graduate  to  enter  the  Indian  Medical  Service  is  another  of 
our  number;  and  thus  it  is  possible  to  enumerate  our  successes.  For  all  such, 


Reminiscences 
of  Student  life 


Eminent 

Christian 

Graduates 
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First  Missionary 
of  National 
Missionary  So¬ 
ciety 


as  Dr.  Griswold  told  us  in  his  sermon,  Christ  had  become  poor  that  they  might 
be  rich !  But  then  there  is  the  other  side  of  the  paradox — those  to  whom  the 
call  of  example  had  come,  becoming  poor  even  as  their  Master  so  as  to  enrich 
the  world.  Our  thoughts  went  out  to  many  such.  From  our  midst  had  been 
called  the  first  Punjabi  Christian  graduate  to  enter  the  ministry  and  also  the 
first  missionary  of  the  National  Missionary  Society.  Our  triumphs  were  not 
extolled  in  any  spirit  of  vain-glory,  but  reference  to  them  was  necessary  to 
create  among  us  a  spirit  of  fellowship  and  of  confidence  which  led  to  thanks¬ 
giving  and  intercession. 

As  a  visible  token  of  our  gratitude  we  resolved  to  raise  Rsl,000  to  furnish 
a  small  chapel  in  the  college  buildings.  Subscriptions  were  called  for  and 
Rs400  were  subscribed  that  evening.  But  this  was  not  the  final  act,  the  instincts 
of  the  family  had  been  kindled,  and  Dr.  Ewing,  who  through  the  years  had 
seen  this  volume  of  Christian  youth  passing  through  the  college,  was  asked  to 
conduct  “family  prayers.”  .  .  .  And  we  rose  from  our  knees  with  the 

vision  of  the  future  before  us — an  Indian  Church  richer  for  the  reverence,  piety 
and  learning  which  had  their  home  within  our  old  college.  The  strains  of  the 
hymn  just  sung  were  still  in  our  ears. 


Oh !  spread  Thy  covering  wings  around 
Till  all  our  wanderings  cease 
And  at  our  Father’s  loved  abode 
Our  souls  arrive  in  peace. 


Such  blessings  from  Thy  gracious  hand 
Our  humble  prayers  implore, 

And  Thou  shalt  be  our  chosen  God 
And  portion  evermore.  Amen. 
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ENDOWMENT 


AN  ENDOWMENT  WOULD  ENABLE  US  TO: 

1.  Maintain  the  present  position  of  the  college  as  one  of  the  leading  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  Province. 

2.  Provide  against  serious  financial  difficulty,  such  as  is,  at  any  time  likely 
to  occur  as  the  result  of  a  sudden  decrease  in  our  attendance,  brought  about  by 
religious  or  racial  antagonism. 

3.  Preserve  the  present  high  degree  of  efficiency  for  the  benefit  of  the 
growing  Christian  community,  even  though,  owing  to  either  of  the  causes  re¬ 
ferred  to,  non-Christian  students  should  cease  to  attend. 

WE  NEED. 

Five  Indian  Christian  Endowed  Professorships,  $25,000  each . $125,000 

Building  and  land  for  professors’  residences  near  the  college .  50,000 

Two  Fellowships  for  Indian  Christian  Graduate  Students .  25.000 

A  Library  Building .  10,000 

A  Student  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building .  10  000 

A  General  Endowment  .  .  250  000 


Tota1 . $470,000 
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difficulty  in  granting  at  least  this  much  that  if  in 
every  case  we  could  form  a  true  estimate  of  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  a  correct 
moral  judgment  would  be  the  result.  But  our  vision 
is  limited  and  so  are  all  our  faculties.  The  best  of 
us  cannot  ever  hope,  in  this  world,  to  be  well  inform¬ 
ed  and  wise  enough  to  be  able  to  say  in  every  case 
what  would  be  conducive  to  the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number.  With  the  average  man  it 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  an  Egoistic  Hedo  ism. 
He  rather  thinks  of  the  greatest— or  perhaps  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say,  of  the  immediate  happiness 
of  No.l.  And  if  he  does  happen  to  go  outside  his  own 
little  self,  he  will  perhaps  include  in  his  calculations 
the  happiness  of  his  relatives  and  kindred  or  those 
he  is  interested  in  and  so  not  unfrequently  he  falls 
miserably  short  of  the  true  moral  standard.  The 
good  is  thus  often  subordinated  to  the  apparently 
useful.  For  instance  “  Honesty  is  the  best  Policy 
is  a  moral  maxim  based  on  considerations  of  Utility. 
We  very  often  find  that  people  in  their  zeal  to  act 
according  to  the  best  policy  forget  that  honesty  is  what 
is  meant  by  it.  Even  intelligent  and  well  meaning 
persons  fall  into  this  trap.  What  shall  we  say,  for 
instance,  of  the  subterfuges  and  artifices  that  have 
sometimes  been  made  use  of  to  shield  and  protect 
young  converts  from  their  infuriated  relatives,  but 
that  they  are  examples  of  conduct  based  on  short¬ 
sighted  estimates  of  utility  ?  Oris  it  to  be  wondered 
at  if  young  men  find  it  difficult  to  keep  straight  when 
they  see  all  round  them  that  those  who  depend  for 
advancement  on  flattery,  bribery,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it,  seem  to  be  getting  on  very  well  in  the  world  ? 

It  follows  then  that  on  the  one  hand  on  account 
of  the  diversity  and  defects  in  our  moral  judgments, 
due  partly  to  our  fallen  human  nature  and  partly  to 
differences  of  environment  and  bringing  up,  we  can¬ 
not  in  practice  always  depend  for  correct  guidance 
on  a  rule  of  conduct  whose  ethical  sanction  is  based 
only  on  the  intuitional  theory  of  conscience,  while 
on  the  other  hand  our  limited  faculties  and 
short-sightedness  make  it  difficult  for  us  to  take 
altruistic  Utilitarianism  as  our  guide.  1  am  not 
here  criticizing  either  the  Intuitional  cr  the  Utilita¬ 
rian  theory  of  morals.  All  I  have  said  is  that  their 
failure  to  be  of  practical  use  is  dne  to  the  defects  and 
shortcomings  of  rur  nature-  And  where  can  we  look 
to  for  the  making  up  of  the.e  shortcomings?  On  whom 
can  we  depend  for  the  correct  interpretation  of 
Moral  Paw  ?  which  Moral  Law,  be  it  observed  is  not 
a  variable  quant. ty.  It  is  not  different  for  different 
.countries  or  nations  It  docs  not.  change  with  varying 
times.  It  is  the  same  for  all  and  at  all 
times.  It  is  universal  and  ever-constant.  Who  then 
but  He  whose  kingdom  is  everlasting  and  wisdom 
infinite,  whose  ways  are  just  and  true,  and  whose 
nature  is  Love  can  be  trusted  to  lay  it  down  correctly 
for  all  ?  He  in  His  sovereign  wisdom  knows  exactly 
what  is  really  conducive  to  the  greatest  hapiness 
not  only  of  the  greatest  number  but 
of  the  whole  universe.  If  we  believe  in  Him  we  can 
trust  that  His  judgments  are  right  and  true,  and  if 
we  love  Him  we  shall  obey  His  commandments.  It  is 
this  love  only  that  can  supply  the  truly  efficient  moral 
sanction,  or  incentive  to  action,  just  as  a  child  cannot 
always  understand  all  the  reasons  for  the  commands 
of  his  parents  and  teachers  or  the  utility  of  obeying 
them,  yet  believes  them  to  be  all  right  because  he 


trusts  in  the  wisdom  of  his  superiors  and  obeys 
through  love,  so  we,  however,  limited  our  faculties 
can  trust  the  perfect  wisdom  of  God  and  obey  His 
will  as  revealed  in  religion.  Religion,  therefore,  is  t 
necessary  and  instruction  in  it,  important.  But  the 
the  question  is,  How  are  we  to  teach  it  ?  There  are 
those  who  advocate  faculties  being  provided  for  each 
sect  to  teach  its  own  tenets  to  the  boys  of  its  following 
Even  granting  (for  the  sake  of  argument)  that  each 
and  every  religion  could  Serve  the  purpose,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  scheme  could  be  put  in 
practice  and  suitable  provision  made  for  the  demands 
of  Christians,  Muhammadans,  Sikhs,  Aryas,  Brahmos, 
&c.,  in  one  and  the  same  school.  I  am  not  of  course, 
thinking  of  private  sectarian  schools  but  only  of 
Government  and  Beard  schools  where  the  providing  of 
teachers  and  the  selection  of  Suitable  courses  wou  Id 
present  well  nigh  insuperable  difficulties  -especially  so 

i  i  Hoard  Schools,  on  account  of  the  conflicting  inte¬ 
rests.  But  even  if  we  could  got  over  the  prel  m  nary 
difficulties,  [  doubt  very  much  if  the  introduction 
of  different  elements  of  religious  teachings  in  one  and 
the  same  institution  would  tend  to  more  good  than 
harm.  Y,7e  cannot  be  blind  to  the  deplorable  effects 
of  the  country  being  divided  by  conflicting  religious 
factions,  and  I  dread  to  think  otjthe  effect  on  the  peaco 
and  discipline  of  a  school  of  introducing  in  o  it  such 
disturbing  factors.  As  it  is,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter 
to  keep  the  balance  between  boys  and  masters  of 
different  communities.  Of  the  many  oasis  that  come 
up  I  may  here  instance  one.  A  Muhammadan  hoy 
was  brought  up  to  me  for  having  copied  at  a  house 
examination.  I  sent  for  his  father — a  very  respect¬ 
able  man  to  speak  to  him  about  the  matter — 
for  I  think  that  whenever  possible,  that  is 
the  best  way  to  deal  with  the  moral  delin¬ 
quencies  of  boys.  Well,  this  gentleman  expressed 
gratitude  for  my  taking  an  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  his  son,  but  begged  to  be  allowed  to  ask  whether 
the  master  who  had  reported  the  boy  was  a  Mu¬ 
hammadan  or  a  Hindu  !  (implying’  of  course 
that  a  Hi ■  d ii  master  would  report  a  Muhammadan 
boy  falsely  out  of  mere  spite).  1  told  him  that  that 
from  my  point  of  view  made  no  difference,  and  that 

ii  he  couid  not  ti  ns  the  staff  of  the  school  the 
best  thi  g  for  him  to  do  was  to  remove  the  boy  and 
to  put  him  into  the  Islamia  or  any  other  school 
in  which  he  had  confidence- and  much  more  in  the 
same  strain  until  I  succeeded  in  making  him  feel 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself  for  having  asked  the 
question  ;  but  I  have  often  wondered  how  the  matter 
would  have  ended  had  there  been  at  that  time  a  Hindu 
Headmaster  in  my  place. 

You  will  see  therefore  that  I  am  more  than 
doubtful  about  the  possibility  and  the  deairablity 
of  introducing  different  elements  of  religious  teaching 
in  one  and  the  same  school. 

So  far  I  have  gone  on  the  supposition  that  each 
and  every  religion  will  do.  If,  however,  we  are  aiming 
at  the  absolute  universal  good,  revealed  in  its  perfec¬ 
tion,  can  we  expect  to  find  it  anywhere  except  in  one 
religion — and  in  this  conference  at  any  rate,  there 
cannot  he  two  opinions  to  to  what  that  religion  is. 
To  us  Christian.-'  it  is  not  pos-ible  for  a  moment  to 
think  that  anything  but  Christianity  can  supply  the 
need.  But  the  quest  on  is  whether  it  is  in  any^  way 
possible  to  teach  Christ. anity  in  State  Schoois, 
Government  professes  neutrality  in  religious  matter^ 
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and  does  not,  therefore,  allow  any  official  teaching  of 
religion,  but  is  it  impossible  to  do  it  unofficial ly  or  is 
it  altogether  Out  of  the  question  to  hope  for  any  modi¬ 
fication  in  the  Government  attitude  ?  at  first  sight 
the  idea  of  even  dreaming  of  any  such- modification 
seems  absurd  ;  but  to  my  mind,  though  it  is  a  very 
delicate  and  difficult  matter,  the  cas6  is  not  absolutely 
hopeless  as  at  first  sight  it  appears.  Let  us  consider 
for  a  moment  if  there  are  not  any  already  existing 
modifications  of  the  Government  policy  of  non-inter- 
ference  with  the  beliefs  and  convictions  of  the  people 
Take  the  case  of  secular  education.  There  was  at 
one  time  (though  it  is  disappearing  now)  a  not  incon¬ 
siderable  opposition  to  western  learning.  Not  many 
years  ago  I  heard  a  Pandit,  much  respected  by  his 
following,  preaching  to  a  large  and  sympathetic 
audieuce,  publicly  in  the  most  important  street  of  a 
large  town,  against  the  study  of  English.  The  idea, 
that  evory  kind  of  useful  knowledge  exists  and  is  to 
be  found  in  ancient  oriental  literature,  and  that  the 
search  for  knowledge  elsewhere  is  a  species  of  dis¬ 
respect  to  the  orthodox  religion  of  India,  lias  not 
altogether  died  out  even  now,  and  yet,  in  spite  of 
these  disapprovals,  we  see  that  Government  has 
provided  facilities  for  the  spread  of  western  education 
and  is  going  on  doing  so  increasingly. 

Take  next  the  more  striking  case  of  m.dicine. 
Who  can  deny  that  there  exists  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  prejudice  against  the  English  system  of 
treatment  and  a  preference  for  the  Yutiani  and  Vedic 
system  ?  Evidence  is  not  wanting  to  show  that  these 
likes  and  dislikes  are  to  a  great  extent  based  on  religi- 
gious  scruples  and  co  ivictions,  yet,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  hospitals  are  kept  up,  and  treatment  on 
western  lines,  provided  by  Government.  It  is  true 
that  no  one  is  forced  to  hospitals  or  to  take  European 
medicines ;  nevertheless  the  fact  remains  that  these 
things  are  provided  for  from  Public  Funds  to  which 
indirectly  every  one  contributes,  even  those  who  have  a 
decided  objection  to  theEuropean  system  of  treatment 
And  why  does  the  British  Government  maintain  these 
institutions?  Simply  because  it  believes  them  to  be 
for  the  good  of  the  people.  Just  as  a  kind  father 
gives  his  children  what  he  thinks  good  tor  them  even 
though  the  latter  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  appreci¬ 
ate  what  is  given.  And  what  is  the  result  ?  In  time 
people  learn  by  experience  that  what  is  provided  for 
them  is'good,  and  are  thus  beginning  to  appreciate  the 
same.  The  old  prejudice,  for  it  is  nothing  but  pre¬ 
judice,  is  dying  out. 

I  admit  that  for  various  reasons  the  case  of 
religious  instruction  is  not  quite  parallel  with  those 
I  have  referred  to,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  placed 
on  exactly  the  same  footing.  Yet,  so  far  as  the  res¬ 
pecting  of  convictions  and  scruples  is  concerned,  the 
similarity  is  sufficient  to  justify  a  conclusion  that  it 
is  not  altogether  absurd  to  expect  Government  to  be 
a  little  more  yielding  in  this  direction.  If  the  British 
Government  believes  that  Christianity  is  good  tor 
the  people,  it  should  be  admitted  in  theory  at  least 
{though  under  the  present  circumstances  it  may  not 
be  quite  politic  in  practice)  that  a  provision  for  Chris¬ 
tian  religious  teaching  would  be  an  advantage. 

And  when  the  dream  is  fulfilled  and  such  provi¬ 
sion  made,  we  shall  probably  find,  in  time,  parents 
will  voluntarily  allow  their  children  to  attend  the 
religious  classes  ;  and  the  prejudice  will  gradually 
though  very  slowly,  disappear.  I  believe  there  are 


thousands  in  this  country  who  already  appreciate  ther 
beauties  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  are  kept  Lack 
from  acknowledging  it  either  through  sheer  prejudice- 
or  the  influence  of  their  enviionment.  Many  an  edu¬ 
cated  H.ndu  has  lost  all  faith  in  his  own  religion  and 
is  either  quite  indifferent  to  religion  or  at  heart  no 
better  than  an  atheist  He  keeps  up  the  outward  forms 
of  his  religion  simply  because  be  finds  himself  in  a 
society  here  these  are  obseru-d.  There  ate  many  of 
this  kind  who.  if  they  could  only  get  over  their 
indifference  and  prejudice,  would  take  up  the  cross 
and  follow  the  Saviour.  Engish  literature  is  full  of 
references  to,  and  direct  and  indirect  quotations 
from  the  Bible,  that  very  often  during  the  course  of 
ail  ordinary  lesson  it  is,  r.ot  only  ]  ossible,  but  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  for  the  clear  exposition  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  text,  to  enter  into  a  little  description  and 
explanation  of  some  Christian  doctrine  or  pr.nciple 
And  on  such  occasions  it  does  one’s  heart  good  to  see 
bow  most  of  the  village  boys  and  those  who  have  not 
as  yet  come  under  the  baneful  influence  of  bigotry 
and  prejudice,  take  in  all  that  is  said  approvingly  and 
eagerly.  They  seem  to  be  actually  hungering  and 
thirsting  after  righteousne  s.  Oh  that  such  could  be 
kept  from  the  blighting  influences  which  tend  to 
deaden  the  spritual  appetite  !  There  is  no  denying 
that  people  are  unconsciously  imbibing  and  assimilat¬ 
ing  Christian  truths  and  principle;  but  tell  them  that 
what  they  are  taking  in  is  Christianity  and  you  find, 
than  at  once  taking  a  hostile  attitude.  Only  the 
other  day  I  beard  that  in  a  certain  Government 
institution  when  the  desirability  of  opening  school 
with  a  prayer  was  discussed  and  some  res¬ 
pectable  p  ersons  were  consulted  as  the  best  fo;  m  of 
prayer  they  of  their  own  accord,  although  they  were 
Non- Christians,  mark  you,  suggested  the  Loras 
Prayer  ;  but  added  that  it  was  likely  to  be  objected 
to  for  no  other  reason,  but  that  it  was  a  u Christian 
prayer. 

"  But  to  return  to  my  point,  it  would  in  my 
opinion  be  very  desirable  to  open  clas-es  for  Christian 
religious  instruct. on,  not  compulsory  but  optional 
that  is  for  voluntary  pupils.  This  although  as  I 
have  ind.cated  above  would  nob  invoke  any  radical 
cnange  in  the  Government  policy,  yet,  one  lias  to 
admit,  that  on  various  grounds.,  would  be  impolitic 
and  perhaps  impossible  to  do  at  public  expense.  But 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it  cuiild  not  be  done  by 
private  agency.  Wfiuld  there  be  any  harm — I  put  it 
to  those  who  know  more  about  sucli  matters  than  I 
in  requesting  permission  for  Missionary  bodies  to 
provide  teachers  for  the  purpose  ?  Can  we  not 
entertain  any  hope  in  this  direction — especially  as 
the  scheme  would  not  mean  any  expense  to  Govern¬ 
ment  ? 

In  the  case  we  may  hope  for  such  permission  being 
granted,  one  word  of  caution  is  necessary.  The. teach- 
ing  provided,  mu.Y  be  frojn  the  very  begining,  be  the 
very  "Best,  something  for  superior  to  the  poor  andl  am 
afraid  it  must  be  confessed — very  often  objectionable 
quality  that  one  sometimes  comes  across  in  Mission 
Schools.  Many  a  good  scheme  is  not  only  spoilt  but 
brings  discredit  on  its  promoters  on  account  of  the 
poor  and  half  hearted  way  in  which  it  is  put  in 
practice.  1  am  convinced  that  in  some  case  more 
harm  than  good  is  done  by  the  way  in  which 
Christianity  is  presented  to  pupils  in  Mission 
Schools.  We  want  to  help  people  to  get  over  their 
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prejudices,  not  by  running  down  their  religion  but 
by  showing  them  the  beauty  of  ours.  For  this  pui 
pose  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  the  very  best 
teachers  possible,  men  of  tact,  masters  of  the  art  am 
science  of  teaching" — men  who  are  not  merely  B  bl 
Tea.chers  but  who  an  command  respect  on  account 
of  their  general  learning — men  thoroughly  devoted 
to,  and  following  in  the  footsteps  of,  their  Master- 
men  who  can  prese  it  Christianity,  not  in  a  contro¬ 
versial  spirit,  but  in  all  its  simple  beauty.  If  j, 
sufficient  number  of  such  men  are  not  forthcoming 
we  need  not  think  or  providing  religious  i nstructioi 
in  more  than  a  few  schools.  It  is  better  to  makes 
small  beginning -say  in  one  or  two  schools  only,, 
provided  it  is  a  good  beginning,  than  to  attempt 
more  than  can  be  managed  efficientlv.  It  is 
better  not  to  give  any  religious  teaching  whatever 
than  to  employ  indifferent  teachers  for  the  purpose. 

- oo - 

The  Punjab  Census. 


We  give  the  preliminary  returns  of  the  Census 
of  the  Punjab  as  to  Religious,  next  month  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  give  the  analysis  of  the  Christian  figures 
into  Indians  and  Europeans. 

We  note  however  that  assuming  the  Europeans 
are  not  more  than  50,000  the  figures  before  us  repre¬ 
sent  an  increase  of  400%  amongst  Indian  Christians 
in  the  10  years,  and  mean  that  30  to  40  have  been 
baptised  each  day  throughout  the  10  years. 

These  figures  very  materially  modifiy  Dr.  Datta’s 
estimates  of  the  proportion  of  Christian  children  in 
school  as  given  in  our  issue  of  last  August.  They 
lead  us  to  believe  that  not  more  than  one  Christian 
child  of  school  going  age  out  offevery  ten  is  in  school. 
A  matter  of  such  vital  importance  as  to  give  us  al 
to  think  deeply  and  act  vigorously. 

Religious  according  to  Census  of  1911  for  Pan  jab  and 
its  Native  States. 


British  Territory. 

I  'Satire  States. 

Names. 

Total 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Hindus 

3,686,912 

2,995,892 

1,134,108 

956,695 

8,773 

Sikhs 

1,197,922 

895,882 

453,673 

336,252 

2,883  ': 

Jains 

21,319 

18,318 

3,961 

3,177 

4f . . ' 5 

Buddhists  ... 

2,062 

2,128 

1,665 

1 ,865 

7,690" 

Zoroastrians.. . 

376 

250 

20 

7 

e,53 

Muhammadans 

5,967,408 

‘1,988,313 

728,535 

591,221 

12,275, 177 

Christians  ... 

116,030 

82,067 

946 

699 

199,751 

Jews 

18 

36 

... 

;  *  0  4 

jj 

Unspecified  ...  ! 

11 

3 

... 

14 

Totals 

10,992,067 

?, 982, 889 

2,322,908' 

1 

1,889,886 

21,1! 

1 

1 

Total  Male's 

... 

13,314,975 

Total  Females 

... 

10,872.775 

j  24,187,71, 

* 

Total  British  Territory 

•  •  • 

19,974,956 

1 

Total  Native  States 

... 

4,212,791 

£  24,187,7 
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’lie  Date  of  tbe  Decennial  Conference. 

The  Editor,  “  Panjab  Mission  News.” 
r  Sir, 

The  e  sterns  to  be  a  burly  general  consensus  of 
.  1  mi  — ar  least  throughout  North  Indie,  against 

mg  the  Decennial  Conference  in  the  year  it  falls 
While  sympathising  very  greatly  with  this  re-ac- 
agaiust  conferences  1  desire  to  make  a  sugges- 
wliieh  perhaps  has  already  been  made  but  which 
ir  has  not  been  brought  to  my  attention. 

Ihe  years  1913  and  1914  will  be  from  what  may 
prmed  a  sentimental  reason  years  of  peculiar  sig- 
ance  in  the  history  of  Indian  Christianity,  for  they 
t  the  centenary  of  Missionary  activity  in  India 
it  had  been  unfettered  from  the  restrictions  of 
3ast  India  Company;  or  perhaps  better  still  they 
w-u  :  the  beginning  of  anew  era  when  the  British 
le  acknowledged  their  responsibility  for  th© 
;ual  welfare  of  India.  On  the  21st  June  1813, 
charter  Act  of  the  Company  received  the  Royal 
nt;  of  peculiar  significance  was  the  13th  resol a- 
of  the  Select  Committee’s  report  lo  the  Commons, 
in  as  follows  :  “  Resolved  that  it  is  the  opinion 
is  Committee  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  country 
omote  the  interests  and  happiness  of  the  native 

■  u!u  Rants  of  the  British  dominions  in  India . that 

rtherance  of  the  above  objects  sufficient  facilities 
be  afforded  by  law  to  persons  desirous  of  going 
remaining  in  India  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
.ng  these  benevolent  designs.”  The  position  of 
Missionary  in  India  under  a  Christian  Government 
,,t  last  been  legalised 

The  three  Societies  which  immediately  profited 

■  lis  change  in  the  Company’s  Charter  were  the 
i  ast  Missionary  Society,  the  London  Missionary 

?ty  and  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  led  to 
■  taking  steps  to  occupy  the  country  with  chains 
1  lssionary  Stations.  Furthermore  ’by  this  very 
the  creation  of  the  first  Indian  Bishopric  and 
"hdeaconate  was  authorized  and  Bishop  Middleton 
led  in  Calcutta  tovva  ds  the  end  of  the  year  1814. 
With  this  approaching  centenary,  may  I  suggest 
f  the  Decennial  Conference  should  be  held  in 
'"  ‘ember  1913,  or  at  the  latest  a  year  later,  as  an 
of  thankfulness  to  Almighty  God  for  the  blessings 
the  past  hundred  years,  for  the  creation  of  an 
ban  Church  to  whom  may  be  handed  on  the  inspi- 
ion  of  Service  and  even  the  responsibility  of  the 
Evangelization  of  their  country.  But  the  reasons 
■  3  not  merely  sentimental,  two  other  reasons  may 
urged  which  to  my  mind  are  worthy  of  cousider- 
•on.  First  :  the  recent  census  figures  when  finally 
1  abrsed  will  afford  valuable  information  to  the 
Missionary  statistician.  Now  these  figures  will  pro- 
!  ably  not  be  available  in  their  final  form  until  1 913. 
second  :  we  have  to  watch  with  very  vigilant  eyes  the 
y  3nei al  educational  pnaey  of  the  Government,  who 
aough  at,  present  appear  to  be  Cc  marking  time'’ 
ill  in  two  years  time  under  the  impetus  of  a  newly 
rented  department  and  a  Minister  of  Education  of 
exceptional  ability,  have  declared  itself  and  thus  have 
leafed  a  situation  of  urgency  and  possibly  of  crisis 
0  Missionary  Education.  It  is  therefore  on  grounds 
>ot,!i  of  sentiment  and  expedience  which  lead  me  to 
irge  that  the  year  1913  or  1914  be  selected  for  the 
Decennial  Conference. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

S.  K.  DATTA. 
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Canon  Weitbreclit’s  New  Appointinenl 


To  the  Editor,  “  P.  M.  N.,” 


noted  that  the  work  of  this  Board  is  distinct  from 
it  of  the  Central  Council  of  Study  Bands,  which  is 
intended  to  promote  missionary  study  among  the 
general  pul. lie,  of  what  we  may  call  a  non-profes- 
aional  kind,  whilst  the  Central  Board  of  Study  is 
i  concerned  with  professional  and  technical  studies. 


Dkar  Sir, 

May  I  ask  your  permission  to  answer  provision! 
through  the  columns  of  the  ‘*P.  M,  N.”  them  any  k 
letters  which  are  reaching  my  wife  and  myself  on 
approaching  departure,  and  to  let  our  friends  kno 
little  mere  of  the  nature  of  the  work  to  which  1  h 
been  called  ? 

We  do  very  heartily  thank  our  dear  friends,  both. 
Indian  and  English,  missionary  and  non-missionary  1 
for  their  very  kind  expressions  of  affectionate  regre i , 
and  above  all  for  the  assurance  of  continued  remem  to 
ance  in  friendship  and  prayer.  India  is  a  land  of 
partings,  but  that  does  not  make  it  any  easier,  wh  ;n 
one’s  self  comes  to  it,  to  sever  the  bonds  of  thirty 
years  of  happy  life  and  labour.  But  we  thank  Hod 
that  lie  permits  to  go  to  a  work  at  home  which  is 
a  common  object,  a  id  will,  we  hope,  keep  us  in  cl  ' 
tench  with  many  in  the  Mission  Field. 

The  nature  of  this  work  I  can  best  explain 
quoting  from  the  Report  on  the  Preparatio  :  of 
Missionaries  presented  to  the  World  MisToi ' 
Conference  last  year.  Referring  to  the  need  felt  or 
hands  for  increased  efficiency  in  missionary  train  , 
the  Commission  proposed  ‘‘to  the  Conference  tha 
should  institute  a  Board  of  Missionary  Studies, 
general  purpose  of  which  shall  be  to  supply  gi 
ance  and  render  assistance  to  Mission;.  '  | 

Societies  in  the  preparation  of  missionaries  for  t 
work.  The  duty  of  the  Board  shall  be  to  acquaint 
itself  with  all  available  means  for  the  study  of  inis 
sionary  subjects,  with  the  facilities  provided  at  'm 
different  universities,  colleges,  and  seminaries  \  ih 
the  work  of  professors,  lecturers  and  teachers,  and  vitl 
all  details  which  may  enable  Societies  to  direct 
work  of  students  in  their  preparation.  The  Be 
would  be  able  to  act,  when  desired,  as  an  advisory  b, 
for  Missionary  Societies  and  Colleges,  for  seminar 
and  individual  missionaries,  both  as  to  particulars,  s 
as  where  a  special  language  could  best  be  stud 
and  also  as  to  general  matters,  such  as  the  1 
curriculum  of  training  for  special  types  cf  mist 
work.’’  Further  the  hope  is  expressed  that  the  Bo 
may  be  aide  to  o-ganise  teaching  in  subjects  >t 
already  provided  for,  and  to  secure  co-ordination  and 
co-operation  in  the  work  of  missionary  training,  i 
to  help  individual  missionaries  who  desire  to  spend 
time  on  furlough  in  study  or  research. 

A  Board  for  the  promotion  of  those  objects  b 
been  formed  for  Creat  Britain  and  Ireland,  an 
have  been  asked  to  become  secretary  to  it,  beginn 
work  on  the  1st  September  next.  A  similar  Boarc 
in  process  of  formation  for  the  United  States  i  u  j 
Canada. 

I  may  note  that,  in  the  words  of  the  Continuat 
Committee,  the  work  of  this  Board  is  “not  conceri 
in  any  way  with  the  general  preparation  of  in issi 
aries,  but  solely  with  their  specific  training  in  si 
matters  as  the  languages,  religions,  history,  ; 
customs  of  the  countries  to  which  they  are  appoint 
and  the  history"  and  distinctive  problems  of  mission! 
work  among  non- Christian  peoples”.  It  should  a 


Obviously  the  details  of  such  a  work  will  shape 
themselves  gradually,  and  I  hope  to  send  information 
eat  it  from  time  to  time  to  the  ‘  P.M.N.”  Meanwhile, 
i  tsk  the  prayers  of  its  readeis  that  the  operations 
the  Board  of  Study  may  result  in  a  real  and  solid 
increase  of  efficiency  in  our  missionary  work,  and  that 
in  promoting  intellectual  training  we  iray  never  be 
allowed  to  neglect  the  spiritual  life,  nor  to  discourage 
men  or  women  of  average  ability,  whose  services  the 
Waster  has  used  and  will  use  in  their  place  no  less 
than  those  of  the  more  highly  trained. 


The  present  situation  in  our  own  Pr  vinee 
reminds  us  of  the  great,  need  of  labourers  among  vim 
i.mblesfr  Through  the  kindness  of  the  Census 
’f'unissioner,  I  have  received  the  preliminary  figures 
the  enumeration  of  Christians  in  the  Punjab.  The 
tal  for  all  races  amounts  to  about  200,000.  It  will 
a  liberal  deducation  if  we  subtract  35,000  for  the  * 

1  iropean  and  Eurasian  population,  including  mi- 
ary  ;  (in  1901  the  number  was  roughly  28,000,  but 
me  troops  had  been  withdrawn  for  Boutli  Africa)  ; 
d  this  leaves  a  population  of  Indian  Christians  in 
3  Panjab  of  about  165,000,  as  against  37,000,  in 
01  ;  The  figures  are  staggering  :  an  increase  in  the 
cade  of  446%,!  But  they  are  officially  given,  and 
,  ;ely  to  be  roughly  correct.  From  previous  study 
missionary  statistics,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
l.  mbers  returned  as  Christians  in  toe  government 
census  are  greatly  in  excess  of  those  entered  on  the 
rolls  of  the  various  missions,  even  if  we  allow  for  a 
urge  number  of  admissions,  by  baptism  or  otherwise, 
on  very  lax  conditions.  From  these  premises  1  draw  > 
the  provisional  conclusion  that  many  thousands,  if  I 
r.  t  myriads,  must  have  enrolled  themselves  as  Chris-  j 
tians  in  the  census  who  wish  to  accept  the  faith,  j 
though  they  have  never  yet  been  admitted  by  any  / 
recognised  body. 


If  this  conclusion  is  correct,  it  emphasises  the 
tremendous  opportunity  a.nd  responsibility,  already 
apparent  to  all  who  have  ej’es  to  see,  which  the 
in.  vement  among  the  depressed  classes  in  this  pro- 
ice  presents  to  the  Christian  Church.  It  means  ^ 
at,  besides  those  already  recorded,  myriads  more  ;  i 
1  be  desiring  to  enter  the  outward  fold  of  Christ  jj 
ring  the  next  decade.  For  the  Shepherding  of 


tl 


Christians  now  confessed  as  such,  and  for  the 


tbering  in  of  those  who  are  ready  to  come,  the 
urch  in  the  Panjab  is  responsible.  Who  is  suffi- 
,  ?nt  for  these  things  ?  I  appeal  especially  to  my 
lian  brothers  and  sisters  The  foreign  missionary 
ces  simply  cannot  overtake  this  task.  You  of  the 
[her  classes  know  that  your  forefathers  for  millen- 
ims  kept  the  depressed  classes  in  a  state  of  servi¬ 
le  and  ignorance,  and  I  know  that  there  are  not  a 

f  IV  QlUnTJO' 


r  among  you  who  desire  to  repay  to  the  village 
nials  what  former  generations  wrested  from  them, 
because  the  love  of  Christ  is  moving  you. 


You  have 

ere  you  an  unparalleled  opportunity  of  following 
H  is  example  who  for  our  sakes  become  poor  and  went 
■  the  humblest,  to  make- them  heirs  of  His  Kingdoa^  v 
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decidod  about  a  year  ago  to  revise  the  book  before 
it  was  reprinted,  and  the  Agent  was  instructed  to 
alter  the  make-up  of  the  book  so  it  would  be  more 
presentable  and  more  handy.  On  June  1st  the  new 
edition  was  issued,  and  instead  of  the  short  and 
thick  volume  that  used  to  bear  that  name,  the  Royal 
Dictionery  now  appears  as  a  volume  of  six  hundred 
pages,  in  size,  six  by  nine  and  a  half  inches.  The 
price  at  which  the  book  is  sold  to  put  it  within 
reach  of  the  great  army  of  students  who  wish  to  use 
it,  two  rupees  and  eight  annas,  made  it  out  of  the 
question  to  use  as  hue  paper  or  secure  as  good 
printing  as  will  be  found  in  expensive  books,  but 
even  so,  the  book  is  a  marvel  of  cheapness,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  new  edition  of  thirty 
thousand  copies  that  is  now  put  on  the  market  will 
find  a  ready  sale  within  the  next  few  years. 

[ Kaukub-i-Hind . 


The  results  of  the  uuiversity  examinations  in  the 
C.  M.S.  Christian  Schools  have  been  very  varied  this 
year.  In  the  F.  A.  Examination  the  Edwardes 
College,  Peshawar  passed  2  out  of  8  candidates.  In 
the  Entrance  Examination  we  have  tried  to  obtain  the 
results  of  the  various  C.  M.  S.  Mission  Schools  but 
only  some  have  come  in,  namely — 

Edwardes  High  School,  Peshawar  8  out  of  21. 


Bannu . 12 

Multan. .  2 

Amritsar .  12 

Alexandra  High  School,  Amritsar.  0 

Dera  Ismail  Khan .  11 

Srinagar . 16 

Batala,  B.  H.  S .  3 

Batala,  A.  L.O.  E .  20 


H  ’5 
11  11 
11  Jl 
Jl  11 
!’  11 
11  11 
11  J’ 


14. 

18. 

19. 

1. 

24. 

28 

4. 

27. 


In  the  last  mentioned  case  there  were  also  three 
under  consideration,  and  the  Mission  School  anyhow 
did  better  than  any  of  the  other  3  High  Schools  in 
Srinagar.  Another  university  result  which  will 
give  pleasure  to  many  of  his  friends  is  the  passing 
of  Mr.  S.  N.  Mukerji,  who  is  already  an  M-  A.  of  the 
Panjab  University,  among  the  wranglers  in  the  re¬ 
cent  Mathematical  Tripos,  Cambridge. 


The  census  totals  as  they  affect  the  various 
provinces  and  sections  are  so  far  encouraging  to 
people  who  believe  in  the  work  of  foreign  missions. 
While  no  one  recognizes  more  quickly  than  the 
missionary  that  everything  is  not  told  by  statistics, 
the  fact  remains  that  in  India,  where  even  among 
outca.ites  the  embracing  of  the  Christian  faith  is 
followed  by  severe  persecution,  the  number  who  do 
accept  Christ  publicly  is  something  of  an  indication 
of  the  progress  Christianity  is  making  in  this  land. 
The  latest  figures  to  be  made  public  are  those  of  the 
Punjab.  On  account  of  the  very  severe  ravages  of 
black  plague  in  that  province  the  population  as  a 
whole  has  decreased  to  an  appreciable  extent.  Hie 
Mohammedan  community  just  about  maintains  the 
numbers  it  registered  ten  years  ago,  the  Sikhs  show 
a  large  gain,  said  to  be  the  result  of  the  movement 
to  have  their  number  registered  correctly  and  not 
under  the  religious  heading  of  Hindus,  as  was  done 
largely  ten  years  ago,  and  the  Hindu  community 
shows  a  very  large  falling  off.  The  Christian  com¬ 
munity,  according  to  the  new  census,  now  totals 
200,000,  or  just  about  a  three  hundred  per  cent, 
increase  on  the  figures  of  the  last  census, 

(Kavkil-i-Hind), 


Personalia. 


Bieth. 

WiGKAM. — At  Thandiani,  on  July  6th,  to  Rev. 
E.  F.  E.  and  Mrs.  Wigram,  a  son. 


A  year  ago  it  was  announced  that  Dr.  A.  T. 
Pierson,  the  celebrated  preacher  and  lecturer  and 
general  authority  on  all  missionary  matters,  would 
make  a  tour  of  the  world,  and  among  other  places 
would  visit  India.  A  little  later  it  was  announced 
that  failing  health  would  not  permit  the  plan  to  be 
carried  out.  The  last  home  mail  brings  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  his  death. 


It  is  good  to  hear  of  the  excellent  quiet  work 
which  is  going  on  at  the  Frontier  station  of  Tank 
where  Dr.  Nathaniel  Williams  is  worthily  filling  the 
post  which  his  revered  father  so  long  occupied.  He 
has  recently  been  obliged  to  undertake  very  con¬ 
siderable  building  operations  in  connection  with  the 
hospital,  and  the  response  to  his  appeals  amongst  the 
non-Christians  of  Tank  and  its  neighbourhood  has 
been  most  gratifying.  Dr.  Williams  has  altogether 
raised  locally  a  sum  of  fully  Rs.  2,000  towards  the 
new  work. 

For  more  than  a  generation  the  name  of  the 
Rev.  Mian  Sadiq,  of  Ajnala,  has  been  held  in  high 
esteem  by  a  widening  circle  of  Christians  and  Non- 
Christians,  and  the  news  of  his  recent  serious  illness 
which  necessitated  his  removal  to  Amritsar  has  been 
received  with  deep  concern  wherever  it  has  gone. 
We  are  thankful  to  report  some  improvement,  which 
has  enabled  him  to  be  moved  to  Simla  for  a  change 
of  air,  and  trust  that  he  may  be  spared  some  years 
longer  to  us  to  be  a  link  with  the  first  generation  of 
Christians  in  the  Punjab. 

Major  Guise,  late  of  “  The  Kings,”  has  been  tra¬ 
velling  in  the  Punjab  in  the  interests  of  the  Children's 
Scripture  Union.  We  hear  of  meetings  at  Simla  and 
Sanawar,  at  Lahore  and  Batala,  Murree  and  Delhi. 
The  importance  of  cultivating  habits  of  personal 
Bible  Study  cannot  be  overestimated  and  Major  Guise 
will  have  the  cordial  co-operation  of  many  friends  as 
he  devotes  the  leisure  of  his  retirement  to  this 
excellent  work. 


We  record  with  regret  the  death  of  Dr.  E.  H. 
Thomas  of  Dehra  Dun  for  many  years  Editor  of  the 
Indian  Christian  Messenger,  and  a  leader  of  the  Indian 
Christian  Association  in  the  U.  P. 


The  Rev.  C.G.  Mylrea  of  C.  M.  S.,  Lucknow,  w  il 
be  glad  to  give  Missionaries,  to  whom  Badri  Nath 
(Maheshwari)  a  Kshattri  Convert,  aged  about  25  years, 
may  apply  for  Help  information  about  him,  and  we 
would  suggest  that  they  avail  themselves  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  Mr.  Mylrea  offers,  before  giving  the  help 
requested  of  them. 
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The  Religious  Aspect  of  the  Coronation. 

One  of  the  refreshing  things  in  connection  with 
the  Coronation  have  been  the  definite  and  open 
recognition  that  the  Coronotion  is  no  mere  State  { 
pageant,  no  mere  political  ceremonial,  but  a  religious 
service  of  deep  spiritual  significance  for  the  nation 
as  well  as  for  the  King-Emperor 

Leading  articles  in  many  of  the  chief  daily 
papers  emphasized  this  aspect :  and  Earl  Curzon 
expressed  it  eloquently  in  a  speech  made  to  repre- 
presentatives  of  the  Press.  The  King  lias  personally 
done  much  to  encourage  the  belief  that  it  is  in  this 
light  that  he  regards  it  primarily.  There  was  a 
series  of  Intercession  Meetings  at  the  Queen’s  Hall 
on  June  21st  lasting  all  day,  and  addressed  by 
several  Bishops  and  also  by  some  leading  non-confor¬ 
mist  divines,  and  the  King  telegraphed  as  follows  : — 

“  I  deeply  appreciate  the  loyal  sentiment  contained 
in  the  message  sent  me  from  the  meeting  of  Christian 
people  at  the  Queen’s  Hall,  and  heartily  thank  them 
for  the  assurance  of  their  prayers.  ”  At  one  of  the 
meetings  Rev.  Cyril  Bardsley  was  speaker. 

The  day  before  at  the  same  place  there  was  a 
large  men’s  meeting  very  significant  in  its  promise 
for  future  workers  in  the  London  Diocese.  It  was 
only  for  University  and  Public  School  men  admitted 
by  ticket.  The  notice  had  been  extremely  short  but 
attendance  was  splendid.  The  Lord  Chancellor, 
introduced  to  us  as  the  first  layman  in  England, 
took  the  chair,  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
Earl  Curzon  and  many  distinguished  laymen,  and 
several  Bishops  including  Durham,  Ripon,  Oxford  as 
well  as  our  own  Lahore  Diocesan  were  on  the  plat¬ 
form. 

The  Archbishop  of  York  spoke  eloquently  on  the 
deeper  meanings  of  the  Coronation  as  a  call  to 
service,  the  nation  helping  the  king  :  and  he  empha¬ 
sized  the  need  of  personal  service.  The  Bishop  of 
London  followed  with  a  warm  appeal  on  behalf  of 
London,  “  The  Heart  of  the  Empire  for  a  pure 
civic  life,  and  that  the  submerged  masses  should  be 
lifted  up. 

A.  N. 

• — - oo - 

Edinburgh  Jewish  Medical  Mission. 

The  Edinburgh  Jewish  Medical  Mission,  (Honor¬ 
ary  Secretary  Dr.  H.  Martyn  Clark;  Report  for 
1910,  lies  before  us.  The  last  page  of  its  cover  con¬ 
tains  some  figure  as  to  the  success  of  Missions  to  Jews 
which  are  worthy  of  such  careful  consideration  that 
we  reproduce  them. 

Do  you  know. — That  during  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  as  one  result  of  the  Protestant  Agencies 
at  work,  72,740  Jews  were  baptised  in  connection 
with  the  various  Reformed  Churches. 

These  Hebrews,  with  their  Children,  number 
120,000  souls  added  from  Jewry  to  the  ranks  of 
Evangelical  Christendom. 

In  the  same  period  57,300  Jews  were  received 
into  the  Romish  Communion  and  74,500  into  that  of 
the  Greek  Church. 

The  total  of  baptisms  from  among  Israelites 
during  the  past  century  amounted  to  204,540. 


There  is  one  Protestant  Hebrew  convert  to  every 
156  of  the  Jewish  population. 

The  proportion  from  all  other  Non-Christian 
religions  together,  is  one  to  every  525. 

If  the  ingathering  from  the  Heathen  and  Moslem 
world  had  been  in  the  same  ratio  as  that  from  among 
the  Children  of  Abraham,  there  would  be  a  total  of 
Seven  Million  Converts  from  the  Non-Christian  Gen¬ 
tile  world,  instead  of  the 'actual  Two  Million  for  the 
Nineteenth  Century. 

The  Protestant  Hebrew  converts  who  enter  the 
Christian  Ministry  are  three  times  more  numerous 
than  those  from  the  ranks  of  converts  from  all  other 
Non-Christian  faiths. 

At  least  750  Protestant  Jewish  converts  are  daily 
engaged  in  preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ  Jesus  as 
their  one  business  in  life. 

*•  Seest  thou.  these  things  ” 
LABOUR!  PRAY!  LOVE!  GIVE! 

And  of  a  surety 

“  Thou  slialt  see  greater  things  than 

these  ’’ 

And  remember  for  Thyself  concerning  Israel 

“  They  shall  prosper  that  love  thee  ” 

For  the  Lord  said  unto  Abraham 

“  I  will  bless  them  that  bless  thee,  and 
curse  him  that  curseth  thee.” 

- 00 - 

Archdeacon  ihsan  Ullah  at  Okara. 

In  the  original  programme  of  the  Archdeacon, 
Okara  had  the  privilege  of  heading  the  list  of  tho  places 
to  be  visited,  but  also  owing  to  some  urgent  unfore¬ 
seen  business  the  date  had  to  bo  postponed.  But  our 
energetic  and  untiring  Archdeacon  could  not  leave 
the  Station  of  the  N.  M.  S.  in  the  diocese,  unvisited 
long.  In  the  hottest  part  of  the  year  on  the  12th 
June  at  2-52  a.  m.  he  reached  Okara  and  left  by 
the  2-30  p.  m  train  of  the  13th. 

I  think  I  cannot  do  bette  than  narrate  a  few 
of  the  remarks  that  he  has  mare  iu  the  visit  Book. 
“  I  visited  Okara  where  I  stayed  for  36  hours,  Dr. 
Dina  Nath  opened  work  hero  more  than  a  year 
ago  in  connection  with  the  National  Missionary 
Society.  The  Hospital  work  is  carried  on.  Thera 
is  also  a  small  School  of  7  hoys  reading  the  Urdu 
Qaida.  Also  there  was  preaching  in  the  bazar  last 
evening. 

The  doctors  way  of  work  is  instructive.  Though 
the  work  is  in  its  small  beginnings,  yet  it  is  sure 
to  be  successful.  It  is  delightful  to  see  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Nath  engaged  in  the  Lord’s  work  in  a  desert 
place  like  Okara.  They  have  been  abounding  in 
hospitality  for  which  I  thank  them  much.  May 
the  Lord  Himself  bless  the  work  and  workers  most 
abundantly.  This  morning  there  was  celebration  of 
Holy  Communion.” 

I  cannot  adequately  express  bow  deeply  and 
such  visits,  from  friends  and  benefactors,  are  appreci¬ 
ated  in  such  a  lonely  place  as  Okara. 

K.  Dnu  Nath. 
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The  Next  Lecturer  from  Union  Semi¬ 
nary,  New  York,  U.  S-  A.  to  India— 
»ev.  George  William  Knox,  B.  D., 

L.L  D. 

Many  persons  in  Lahore  remember  the  series  of 
lectures  delivered  that  in  1902  by  Dr.  Charles 
Cuthbert  Hall  on  the  subject  “ Christian  Belief  In¬ 
terpreted  by  Christian  Experience.”  His  eloquent 
diction,  his  charming  manner,  his  deep  spirituality, 
his  broad  sympathy,  his  radiant  devotion  to  Jesus 
Christ,  won  him  many  friends  in  Lahore  and  else¬ 
where.  Four  years  later  he  was  chosen  again  to 
give  the  Barrow  Lectures  in  India.  In  1906  he 
again  spoke  in  Lahore  on  the  subject  “  Christ  and 
the  Oriental  consciousness.”  A  few  months  after 
his  return  to  America  from  this  visit  he  died  from  a 
disease  contracted  in  India. 

Union  Seminary,  New  York  City  of  which 
Dr.  Hall  was  Principal,  feels  therefore  specially 
bound  to  India  and  her  welfare.  As  an  expression 
of  this  interest  the  Seminary  in  this  year  is  sending 
out  to  India  the  Reverend  George  William  Knox 
D.D.,  L.L.D.,  the  Professor  of  the  Philosophy  and 
History  of  Religion.  Dr.  KnOx  is  a  profound  student 
of  philosophy  in  its  most  fundamental  problems,  as 
well  as  of  the  various  religions  of  the  world.  He  is 
also  an  authoritative  Expositor  of  Christianity. 
He  was  a  iesident  of  Japan  for  fourteen  years,  and 
for  a  part  of  this  time  was  Professor  of  Philosophy 
in  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokio.  He  speaks 
the  Japanese  language  and  ha^  an  intimate  know¬ 
ledge  of  Japanese  thought  and  life.  In  addition  to 
this  he  has  been  in  China  and  knows  the  Chinese 
classics.  Nor  is  India  new  to  him  for  he  spent  several 
weeks  in  this  country  ;  and  he  has,  since  early  man¬ 
hood,  paid  special  attention  to  the  ancient  religious 
literature  of  India. 

While  he  is  a  convinced  and  though-going 
follower  of  Jesu3  Christ,  he  takes  a  comprehensive 
and  appreciative  view  of  the  place  of  all  great  re¬ 
ligions,  such  as  Buddhism,  Hinduism,  and  Moham¬ 
medanism,  m  the  religions  progress  of  the  world. 
Dr.  En ox  is  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age, 
his  mind  is  singularly  acute  and  vigorous,  his  langu¬ 
age  choice  and  expressive,  and  his  personality  strong 
and  even  intense.  He  is  small  in  stature  and  of 
Small  figure  but  of  commanding  influence  as  a 
thinker  and  writer,  and  most  effective  as  aspeaker. 

He  is  the  author  of  books  of  importance  such 
as  “The  Direct  and  Fundamental  Proofs  of  the 
Christian  Religion5';  “  The  Religion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God  5’ ;  “  The  Development  of  Religion  in 
Japan5’;  “The  Spirit  of  the  Orient’5;  “Japanese 
Life  in  Town  and  country”,  and  others.  He  also 
contributed  one  or  two  articles  on  Religion  to  the 
new  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  He  holds  degrees  from 
several  of  the  best  Amorican  Universities,  and  has 
received  from  the  Emperor  of  Japan  the  t!  Order 
of  the  Rising  Sun 55,  for  his  active  interest  in 
Japanese  affairs. 

Dr.  Knox  expects  to  land  at  Colombo  Novem¬ 
ber  1st  and  will  lecture  in  all  the  principal  cities  of 
India.  The  date  of  his  lectures  in  Lahore  are  as 
yet  a  little  uncertain,  but  it  is  expected  that  he  will 
reach  North  India  in  January. 


Lord  Curzon  on  Medical  Missionaries. 

Extracted  from  the  “London  Times’’  of  June  13,  1911. 

At  the  Theatre,  Burlington-gardens,  last  night 
Lord  Curzon  presided  at  a  lecture  given  before  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  on  “Journeys  in  the 
Himalayas  and  some  Factors  of  Himalayan  Erosion’5 
by  Dr.  Arthur  Neve,  the  well  known  medical  mission¬ 
ary.  Those  present  included  Dr.  Sven  Hedin,  Sir 
John  Murray,  Major  Darwin,  Sir  Walter  Lawrence, 
Sir  Dunlop  Smith,  Count  Gleichen,  Dr.  Stein,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Holdich. 

Lord  Curzon,  in  introducing  the  lecturer,  said 
that  he  did  not  suppose  that  there  are  any  other 
Englishman  who  had  been  better  known  in  Kashmir 
or  who  had  rendered  greater  services  to  the  people  of 
that  country  during  a  space  of  thiity  years  than  Dr. 
Neve,  Going  Out  that  long  time  ago  as  a  medical 
missionary  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  he  had  devoted  himself  assiduously  during 
that  period  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  it  was  one 
of  his  own  happiest  reminiscences  that  a  special  Order 
having  been  provided  by  Queen  Victoria  while  he  was 
in  India  for  the  reward  of  unostentatious  beneficent 
services  to  the  people,  one  of  the  first  recipients  of 
medal  whom  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  select  was 
Dr.  Neve.  In  the  intervals  of  his  work,  in  the  Kash¬ 
mir  Valley  he  had  devoted  an  immense  amount  of 
attention  to  and  had  obtained  very  valuable  results  in 
bis  explorations  of  the  Himalayas. 

Dr.  Ne  ve,  in  the  course  of  his  paper,  said  the 
great  rivers  were  almost  overhung  by  ancient  glacial 
deposits,  and  it  was  not  unusual  for  Landslips  of  large 
extent  to  occur.  One  had  been  in  process  for  many 
years  at  Dover,  on  the  Gilgit  road.  The  whole  slope 
was  very  gradually  Settling  down  towards  the  river, 
but  possibly  the  attention  paid  to  the  drainage  owing 
to  the  Gilgit  road  crossing  the  upper  part  would 
gradually  arrest  it.  Gilgit  and  Astor  now  had  but  8  in. 
or  10in.  of  rain  a  year.  If  this  were  increased  to  80in 
or  40in.,  the  loose  bouldry  plateau  and  very  steep  talus 
slopes  would  all  be  on  the  move.  Applying  the  same 
suggestion  to  Ladak,  where  at  present  the  annual 
rainfall  was  only  4in.,  were  this  to  be  increased  to 
25in  the  erosion  of  the  hills  and  shallow  valleys 
would  be  enormous.  Water  dammed  up  by  landslips 
0r  by  glaciers  and  th  -n  breaking  away  in  cataclysms 
■was  a  factor  in  Himalayan  erosion.  Earthquakes  were 
also  as  irregular  factor  i  '  e-osion.  A  point  be  wished 
to  make  clear  was  that  whatever  might  be  the  ordi¬ 
nary  action  of  aerial,  or  glacial  denudation  and  those 
exceptional  forces  of  earthquake,  landslips  and 
glacial  cataclysm,  yet  torrential  rains  had,  in  his 
personal  observation,  wrought  far  more  remarkable 
changes. 

In'lhe  discussion  on  the  paper  Dr.  Hedin  denied 
that  the  work  of  explorers  was  finished.  He  said 
that  there  was  any  amount  of  work  for  explorers  to 
do  for  centuries,  not  only  in  Tibet  but  in  Arabia, 
Brazil  and  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic,  but  especially  in 
Tibet. 

Lord  Curzon  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
lecturer,  referred  to  the  work  which  had  been  done 
on  behalf  of  exploration  by  missionaries  in  many  parts 
of  the  world. 
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Missions  and  tlie  Labour  Problem. 

The  Bnlishman  write;:— The  conversion  of  the 
aborigines  of  the  Chota-Nagpur  Divis'on  to  Christia:.- 
ity,  though  very  satisfactory  from  the  point  of  view 
of  missionary  effort,  cannot  be  regard  d  as  an  unmixed 
blessing  from  an  economic  standpoint.  These  aborigines 
supply  the  very  best  class  of  labour,  not  only  for  the 
Bengal  coal  mining  d. strict,  but  also  for  the  gardens 
of  the  Assam  and  Surma  Yalley  districts  ;  while  in 
the  Duars  tea  districts  they  are  plentiful,  and  are 
very  highly  valued.  Indeed,  so  excellent  are  these 
Chota  Nagpur  coolies,  that  the  planters  have  not 
found  it  necessary  to  apply  the  provisions  of  the 
Labour  Act  to  the  district,  where  tea  labour  has 
always  been  ‘"free.”  Their  conversion  to  Christianity 
is  rapidly  rendering  this  class  of  coolies  as  bad  as  the 
local  supply,  bocaus  >,  having  embraced  Chritianity, 
they  consider  themselves  as  good  as  the  sahibs,  and 
fail  to  see  why  they  should  labour  for  them.  Managers 
of  coal  mines  are  finding,  we  believe,  great  difficulty 
in  procuring  sufficient  coolies  of  the  Chota-Nagpuri 
type,  as  such  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  embra¬ 
cing  Christianity.  Indeed,  if  the  missionaries  do  not 
relax  or  alter  their  efforts,  it  will  become  almost 
impossible  to  gat  this  class  of  labour  in  a  very  few 
years.  The  missionaries  are,  of  course,  doing  what 
they  deem  to  be  right  in  the  service  of  the  Master, 
and  we  must  all  hope  for  the  time  when  Christianity 
will  become  general  over  India  and  over  the  whole 
world;  but  the  period  of  transition  is  full  of  dangers 
to  the  economic  welfare  of  the  whole  community  and 
especially  to  the  very  people  whose  morals  and  stand¬ 
ards  of  comfort  we  are  trying  to  improve.  Missionary 
effort,  admirable  though  it  is  in  many  respects,  has 
not  yet  succeeded  in  preserving  the  excellent  primi¬ 
tive  qualities  of  aboriginal  races  along  with  the 
growth  of  the  kindlier  gospel  of  the  New  Dispensa¬ 
tion.  Formerly  the  Chota-Nagpur  aborigines  were 
most  tractable,  hard  working  and  honest.  Thieving 
was  unknown  amongst  them  But  now  we  regret  to 
learn  that  they  are  acquiring  the  vices  of  civilisation 
along  with  the  blessings  of  Christianity.  Can  the 
missionaries  prevent  this? 

We  print  this  extract  from  an  article  in  the  Eng¬ 
lishman  on  Missions  and  the  Labour  Problem.  The 
sympathetic  spirit  in  which  the  article  is  written  o-ives 
it  the  greater  claim  for  the  thoughtful  consideration 
alike  of  Missionaries  and  Indian  Christian  leaders. 
The  difficulties  which  it  speaks  of  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  Chhota  Nagpur.  We  might  go  further 
and  say  that  they  are  already  threatening  to  become 
acute  in  the  Punjab,  so  far  at  least  as  the  Indian 
Christian  community  itself  is  concerned.  The  same 
unreadiness  to  take  up  manual  labour  and  stick 
resolutely  to  it,  is  unfortunately  only  too  manifest 
here,  and  some  of  those  Missionaries  who  have  de¬ 
voted  much  time,  energy  and  money  to  the  attempt  of 
turning  out  efficient  Christian  artisans  are  experien¬ 
cing  a  feeling  akin  to  despair  as  they  see  how  through 
the  slackness  of  Christian  boys,  who  have  entered 
workshops  and  then  speedily  thrown  up  their  work 
one  door  after  another  is  being  closed  to  Christian 
labour.  We  should  welcome  correspondence  on  this 
subject  both  from  Missionaries  and  from  Indian 
Christian  leaders.  The  baneful  phenomenon  is  mani- 
est.  Can  we  detect  the  cause  of  it,  whether  it  be  iu 
he  methods  pursued  by  the  missionaries,  or  in  some 


deficiency  in  the  Christian  community  itself  ?  It  is 
vitally  important  to  <  ur  whole  future  that  we  should 
discover  what  is  wrong  and  put  it  right  ;  otherwise 
our  rapid  increase  in  numbers  will  speedily  prove  not 
[  to  be  n  gain,  but  a  most  serious  danger. 

- oo - - 

Religious  Instruction  in  State 
Institutions, 

A  paver  read  at  the  Asrapur  Conference  hy  James 
Marr ,  E-q.,  B.  A-,  Headmaster  of  Govern¬ 
ment  High  School ,  Hoshiarpur. 

There  can  be  no  subject  more  deserving  the 
attention,  of  those  who  have  the  welfare  of  India  at 
heart,  than  the  Religious  instruction  of  the  young. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  a  subject  beset  with  many 
almost  insuperable  difficulties.  The  various  shades 
of  religious  thoughts  and  the  complexity  of  comflict- 
ing  aims  and  interests  make  it  well  nigh  impossible 
to  formulate  any  really  satisfactory  scheme  of  religi¬ 
ous  instruction  for  school  boys.  So  much  so  that 
the  language  of  those  who  attempt  it  very  often 
shows  that  nothing  more  than  instruction  in  common 
morality  ( or  a  vague  Theism  at  most)  is  what  they 
aim  at.  Moral  instruction  is  more  or  less,  provided 
for  various  ways  in  most  schools — especially  in  the 
High  Departments  where  moral  text-books  are  used  ; 
but  a  good  and  earnest  teacher  can  find  innumerable 
other  opportunities  which  he  can  turn  to  good  pur¬ 
pose  :  whereas  in  the  hands  of  an  indifferent  teacher 
even  moral  text  books  supply  nothing  more  than  mere 
reading  lessons.  What  is  wanted  is  earnest  teachers 
with  a  high  sense  of  their  duty  and  responsibility  in 
this  matter. 

I  take  it,  however,  that  in  putting  down  this 
subject  for  consideration  at  this  conference,  something 
more  than  the  discussion  of  merely  moral  instruc¬ 
tion  was  contemplated,  and  besides  I  myself,  believe 
that  moral  teachii  g  alone  is  not  sufficient.  Let  me 
not  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not,  in  the  least, 
disparage  the  teaching  of  morality.  On  the  contrary 
I  highly  value  it — in  fact  that  is  about  all  we  can 
hope  to  attempt  in  Government  Schools  under  tho 
present  circumstances.  What  I  do  mean  is  that 
precepts  of  morality,  though  very  useful,  do  not 
always,  unless  based  on  religion,  supply  the  necessary 
ethical  sanction,  i.  e  ,  incentive  and  obligation. 
For  if  we  leave  religion  out  of  account  we  have 
nothing  to  base  our  rule  of  conduct  on  except  either 
intuition,  the  voice  of  consciencor,  utilitarianism.  In 
their  perfection ,  either  of  these  ought,  of  course,  to 
coincide  with  the  domas  of  true  religion  ;  but  perfec¬ 
tion,  in  this  world,  is  beyond  the  grasp  of  fallen 
human  natnre. 

Conscience,  no  doubt,  is  an  unerring  guide  in  as 
much  as  it  points  out  the  Moral  Law;  but  still  we 
have  to  face  the  fact  that  there  exists  considerable 
diversity  of  judgment  in  the  practical  application  of 
that  Law.  It  is  not  all  uncommon  to  come  across 
persons  taking  diametrically  opposite  lines  of  conduct 
and  yet  each  maintain g  stoutly  that  he  is  acting 
according  to  what  he  calls  his  “  conviction. ” 

The  other  alternative  would  bo  to  base  our  con¬ 
duct  on  Utilitarian  principles.  Whatever  our  opinion 
may  be  about  Utilitarianism,  whatever  we  may  have  to 
say,  for  or  against  it,  there  ought  not  to  be  much 
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Khabaron  ka  Zakhira. 


Tar  ki  Bahar. 

— Dehli  Darbar  ke  liye  Government  ne  khabar  di 
liai  ki  intizam  kiya  jiiega  ki  khane  pine  ki  ijnas 
wg.  men  girani  na  ho  sake.  Is  liye  ek  bari  aur 
tin  ehlioti  market  banwai  jaengi,  jahan  sab  chizen 
muhaiya  ho  sakengi.  Bari  dukanen  Angrezon  ki 
aur  Hindustanion  ki  wa’de  karti  hain  ki  sab  sa- 
man  ma’muli  qlmat  par  farokht  karenge  aur  gosht 
tarkari  wg.  ki  qimat  market  ke  Superintendent 
muqarrar  kar  denge. 


— Calcutta  ki  Police  Court  men  Maulwi  Liyaqat 
Husian  par  muqaddama  liua  ki  iulion  ne  “  swade-  jo  25  muraba’  mil  raqba  gherenge.  Sept 
shi  lecture  ”  sham  hone  ke  ba’d  diva.  Magistrate  akhir  tak  sab  ’imaraton  aur  Campon 


— Ma’lum  hua  hai  ki  Prince  of  Wales  jangi  ja- 
haz  ba-nam  “  Hindustan  ”  men  3  mahiue  qiyam 
karenge. 

— Suba  i  Ahwai  men  jo  ki  Chin  men  hai,  tugya- 
ni  ki  wajh  se  23,50,000  ikar  dhan  ko  nuqstin  hua 
liai,  aur  rabi’  ki  fasl  ki  kuchh  ummed  nahin  hai. 

— Calcutta  men  25,000  iskul  ke  larke  jama’  kar- 
ne  ka  intizam  hua  hai,  taki  Badshah  salamat  ko 
raste  men  guzarte  waqt  har  ek  larka  jhandi  hila- 
kar  salam  kare. 

— Delhi  men  ab  haiza  nahin  raha,  kyunki  garmi 
ki  wajh  se  nal  ka  pani  is  qadr  garm  ho  jata  tlia, 
ki  log  kuon  ka  pani  pite  the,  aur  yih  hi  haiza  ho¬ 
ne  ka  sabab  tha. 

Dehli  Darbar  men  427  Camp  banae  jawenge 

September  ke 
ka  kam 


ne  in  ko  tambih  karke  chhor  diya. 

—  Lahne  ke  Peoples  Bank  of  India  ne  Punjab 
Government  ko  darkliwast  di  liai  ki  un  ko  ijazat 
di  jawe  ki  Lahne  men  tarbarqi  lagakar  roshni, 
pankha  wg.  ka  intizam  karen. 

— Panjab  University  ne  ishtihar  diya  hai  ki  15 
sau  rupae  in’am  muqarrar  hue  hain,  agar  koi 
Hindi  ki  achchhi  kitab  banae,  aur  niz  Rs.  500  in¬ 
’am  diye  jaenge  agar  koi  ’umda  Angrezi  kitab  ka 
tar j uma  Hindi  men  karega.  Sab  kitabon  ka  mu- 
qabala  sal  ke  akhir  men  hoga  aur  sab  se  auwal 
likhnewale  ko  in’am  milega. 

— Amir  Kabul  ne  apne  mulk  ki  sarkon  men  ba- 
liut  taraqqi  ki  hai  aur  ab  Khyber  se  Kabul  tak 
pakki  sarak  ho  gai  hai,  aur  intizam  ho  raha  hai 
ki  Qandhar  se  Kabul  tak  sarak  pakki  kara  di 
jawe. 

— H.  Chatterjee,  Goods  clerk,  East  India  Railway 
giraftar  hua  hai.  Is  ke  sath  8  cooly  rel  men  bai- 
the  the  aur  do  cooly  chalti  rel  men  upar  charli 
kar  mal  gari  kholne  lage,  itne  men  upar  se  ek  pul 
ka  kuchh  hissa  un  jiar  laga  jis  se  ek  cooly  mar  ga¬ 
ya  aur  dusra  zakhmi  ho  gayfi.  Is  clerk  ke  pas  ek 
ghi  ka  tin  bhi  usi  waqt  baramad  hua  aur  rel  men 
5  ya  6  parcel  gaib  ho  gae  the. 

— M.  Vedrines  Dieppe  se  Paris  tak  hawai  jahaz 
men  sawa  ghante  men  pahunche. 

— Japan  ke  Admiral  Togo  aj  leal  New  York  men 
tashrif  rakhte  hain. 

— Mr.  II.  A.  Byatt,  Somaliland  ke  Commander 
in  Chief  aur  Commissioner  muqarrar  hue  hain. 

_ Sir  Louis  Dane  ne  wilayat  se  wapoa  akar  Dehli 

men  Punjab  ke  Lieutenant-Governor  ka  charge 
liya  aur  ab  Simla  ko  tashrif  le  gae  hain. 

— Mahsud  aur  Darwesh-Khel  men  phir  larai 
shuru’  ho  gai  hai.  Ab  tak  khiyal  tha  ki  shayad 
in  logon  ki  taiyari  hai  ki  Hindustan  ki  taraf  lut 
mar  karen,  jis  wajh.  se  Bamin  zila’  men  Govern¬ 
ment  ne  apni  fauj  mazbut  kar  di  thi,  kyunki  ab 
in  ke  pas  aisi  banduqen  hain  ki  jin  se  we  pahle  ki 
nisbat  baliut  ziyada  khatar-nak  iio  gae  hain. 

— Bengal  Government  Cinchora  Factory  ki  re¬ 
port  san  1910-11  se  zahir  hai  ki  22,893  pound  quin¬ 
ine  paida  hui ;  sal  guzashta  men  is  se  1  bazar 
pound  ziyada  is  ki  paidaish  hui  thi.  Ab  Govern¬ 
ment  ki  koshish  hai  ki  is  ki  paidawar  barhai  jawe 
aur  us  ki  qimat  kam  ki  jawe. 

— Sikandrabad  (Dakkhin)  se  kliabar  ai  hai  ki 
Bowenpillay  ka  Post-master  jis  ki  tankhwah  Rs. 
20  mahwari  thi,  giraftar  hua  hai  aur  us  ke  zimme 
ilzam  hai  ki  us  ne  ek  hazar  rupae  sarkari  kha  liye 
haio-  ’Adalat  se  us  ko  2 yz  baras  ki  saza  ka  hukm 


khatm  lioga 

— Salimgarh  men  ek  chliotif  sa  naya  Station 
banaya  gaya  hai  jahan  Shah  mu’azzam  aur  Malika 
mu’azzama  rel  se  utar  kar  Dehli  ke  qil'a  men  da- 
khil  honge. 

— Jalalabad  (Afganistan)  ke  bazaron  men  jo 
ag  ab  se  10  yaum  peshtar  lagi  thi  us  se  GO  dukanen 
jal  gain  aur  ek  lakh  rupae  ka  nuqsan  hua. 

— Maharaja  Ivooch  Behar  jo  Inglistan  men  jashn 
i  tajposhi  keliye  gae  the, London  men  salcht  bimar 
pare  liain  un  ke  ’aziz  Inglistan  men  bultiya  gaya 
hai. 

Hindustan  ke  ba’z  subon  men  ta’un  phir  zor 
pakar  gaya  hai.  Pichhle  mahine  men  suba^  i 
Bombay  ke  zila’  Belgaum  men  370  mauten  huin. 
DharwSr  men  735,  Kolahpur  Agency  men  210. 
suba  i  Madras  ke  zila’  Bilare  men  125  aur  riyasat 
Haidarabad  men  105  mauten  huin. 

— Begam  sahiba  Bhopal  jab  Paris  se^  ma’  26 
hamrahion  ke  Jenewa  station  par  pahunchin  to  un- 
hon  ne  train  se  us  waqt  tak  utarne  se  inkar  lciya 
jab  tak  ki  tamam  admi  station  ke  plat-form  par 
se  na  hatii  diye  gae.  Aur  unhon  ne  liukkamon  se 
milne  ko  bhi  inkar  kar  diya,  is  se  logon  ko  bari 
hairat  hui. 

— Calcutta  men  ek  makan  men  G  admi  atishbazi 
bana  rahe  the,  yakayak  ek  gola  pliat  gaya^  aur 
tamam  admion  ko  zakhmi  aur  andha  kar  diya. 

— Simla  men  zor  ki  barish  ki  wajh  se  ek  t.ila 
gir  para  jis  se  3  admi  halak  ho  gae  aur  malwe  ke 
niche  se  7  admi  nikale  gae. 

_ Dehli  Darbar  men  motar  g'arion  ke  clialane  ke 

waste  ek  Fransisi  muqarrar  hua  hai  jo  ki  Luck¬ 
now  men  26  paltan  ke  jawanon  ko  yihi  liunar  si- 
khata  hai. 

— Saikaron  Angrez  Inglistan  men  Dehli  Darbar 
se  pahle  Urdu  sikhne  ki  koshish  kar  rahe  hain 
taki  Hindustan  men  ane  ke  waqt  achchhi  tarali  se 
logon  se  guftogu  kar  saken. 

Riyasat  Jamnagar  men  ek  Hindu  maid  aur 
’aurat  ne  ajine  aji  ko  Mahadeo  ki  puja  karne  ke 
ba’d  apne  tain  us  murat  piar  qurban  kiya,  mard 
ki  ’umr  25  sal  aur  ’aurat,  ki  ’umr  20  sal  ki  thi. 

Dehli  Darbar  ki  nisbat  London  ke  bahut  se 
akhbaron  men  yih  rae  cldiaji  rahi  hai  ki  agar 
Hindustan  men  barish  ki  kami  ki  wajh  se  fasl 
kharif  bigar  jae  to  Darbar  Dehli  ka  jalsa  multawi 
kiya  jawe. 

—Inglistan  men  jo  strike  (ya’ne  bari  company 
ke  mulazimon  ka  kam  ek  bargi  rok  dena)  bahut 
zor  shor  se  ho  rahe  the,  ab  qariban  sab  tai  ho 
gae  hain  aur  mulazim  apne  kam  par  wapas  a  gae 
hain.  Is  ke  faisala  karne  men  wazir  wg.  ne  jo  im- 
dad  di  thi  us  ki  nisbat  badshah  salamat  ne  muba- 


sath  us 


hua  hai  aur  400  rupae  jurmana. 

— Hindustan  ke  Railway  Kampanion  ki  amadani  -  . 

men  April  se  July  tak  ba-muqfibala  sal  guzashta  rakbadi  bheji  hai,  aur  ayanda  ke  liye  ek  Comrnis- 
qariban  ek  lcaror  rupae  ki  beshi  hui  hai.  sion  bhi  muqarrar  hui  hai  jo  strike  ke  wajuhat  ki 

_ Sa"OS  se  lihabar  ai  hai  ki  Mr.  James  Assistant  nisbat  tahqiqat  karegi.^  , 

Deputy'  Commissioner  aur  un  ke  ham  rah  mataht  — Kulloo  se  kliabar  ai  hai  lti  Himaliya  Pahai 
■  i—  1  par  19win  tarikh  ko  phir  barf  pari  hai. 

— Sir  Charles  Stewart  Railway  Eastern  Bengal 
aur  Assam  ke  Lieutenant-Governor  muqarrar  hue 
hain  aur  is  waqt  viceroy  se  milne  ke  liye  Simla 
tashrif  le  gae  hain. 

—Simla  Municipality  ne  tajwiz  kiya  hai  ki  ek 
naya  town  hall  banwaya  jawe,  jis  men  qariban  6 
lakh  ka  kharcha  howega. 


qatl  kiye  gae,  aur  Angrezi  fauj  topon  ke 
muqam  par  bheji  gai  hai. 

— Rodeshia  se  khabar  ai  hai  ki  ek  shakhs  ba- 
nam  Mr.  Sewis  ne  jo  ki  us  jagah  ka  mashliur  ba- 
shinda  hai,  ek  desi  akhbar  bechnewale  larke  ko 
banduq  se  mar  diya  tha,  ab  Jury  ne  us  ko  bari  kar 

diya.  ,  ,  ,  . 

—London  ki  ’adalat  ne  Sir  Bhownagree  ko  talab 
kiya  kyunki  unhon  ne  Nasarwanjee  Cooper  ko  jo 
ki  ek  Parsi  akhbar  ke  Editor  hain  insult  kiya  tha 


Wafdt-ndma. — Nihayat  afsos  ke  sath  nazirin  ko 
- - -  "  ^  "  sahib  ki 


Lekin  ’adalat  ne  da’we  ko  galat  samjha  aur  mu-  khabar  di  jati  hai  ki  Rev.  H.  J.  Ransom  sah 
qaddame  ko  kharij  kar  diya.  Aur  ab  nhabar  ai  ’aziz  bibi  ba-nam  Rosie  Ransom  30wiq  July  lhl, 
hai  ki  Nasarwanjee  Copper  ne  khud-kushi  kar  li.  ba-vvaqt  sham  ke  8  baje  is  jahan  i  fam  se  kuch 
—Pope  ki  sihhat  men  kuchh  farq  nahin  hai  ma-  karke  piyare  Masih  mahbub  la  god  men  pahunch 
gar  chihre  par  ziyada  khush-hali  ma’lum  hoti  hai.  gain,  aur  apne  ’aziz  shauhar  aur  3  larke  aur  do 
—Sultan  Rum  ne  Bhopal  ki  Begam  ko  ek  sone  harkion  ko  ran  i  o  gam  men  chlioi;  gain.  Ap  Jn 
ka  gilas  aur  ‘"k  qimati  dari  bataur  in’am  ke  di  zindagi  akhir  dam  tak  Masih  la  khidmat  aur  ja- 
jiai“  lal  ke  zahir  karne  men  basar  hui,  ap  ka  akhlaq 

—Reuter  se  khabar  ai  hai  ki  Dehli  Darbar  ke  nihayat  sada  aur  be-laus  tha.^  Intizam  Ichanadari 
mansukh  hone  ka  bilkull  khiyal  nahin  hai.  men  bhi  ap  ko  khass  dilchaspi  thi.  Nazirm^se 

-America  men  ek  Habshi  jis  ne  ki  ek  Angrez  timas  luii  ki  ap  mvt&wam 
mem  ki  telephone  ke  pas  be-’izzati  ki,  giraftar  kiya  liye  apni  duaou  men  bgh  *akl 

lekin  log  is  qadr  gusse  se  bhar  gae  ki  unhon  ^  P 

qaid-khane  ki  diwar  tor  kar  us  ko  mar  dala.  I  kare.— Thomas  Sheering 


il- 
ke 

asmani 
ma’mur 


Nihayat  afsos  ki  khabar  di  jati  hai  ki  Mrs.  I. 

.  Lawrence  G  mAh  ki  sakht  taklif  uthakar  August 
5 win,  sarhe  11  liaje  ko  apne  asmani  Bap  ki  god 
men  aram  se  so  gain.  Apne  kha  wind,  ek  cbhoti 
larki  derh  sala  aur  kull  rishtedaroo  ko  ranj  o 
alam  men  chhor  diya.  August  Gthi  9  baje  subli 
ko  ham  ne  zamin  ke  supurd  kiya,  kahte  hue  ki 
Mubarak  we  jo  Masih  men  sote  hain.’’  Ap  ki 
’umr  20  baras  aur  6  mah  ki  till.  Shadi  hue  3  ba¬ 
ras  aur  kuchh  roz  hue  the.  Bimari  ki  halat  men 
aksar  daryaft  kiya  ki  tabi’at  gliabrati  to  nahin 
hai,  jawab  bahut  saf  aur  musta’iddi  ka  tlia  “  Na¬ 
hin”,  jo  zahir  karta  hai  ki  Bap  se  mulaqat  ki  qa- 
wi  ummed  thi.  Nazirin  se  ’arz  liai  ki  is  gamzada 
khandan  aur  kull  rislitedaron  ko  apini  du’aon  men 
yad  karen. — Rev.  <  'iiheda  La’l. 

Mu  jh  ko  yaqin  hai  ki  liamare  paharon  men  aisa 
koi  na  hoga  jo  ki  Mrs.  Barker  ko  na  junta  ho,  aur 
yih  bhi  yaqiu  hai  ki  har  shakhs  jo  un  ki  khaba,r 
paega  dil  se  un  ki  judai  ke  liye  ranj  karega.  Na¬ 
zirin  ko  wazih  ho  ki  yih  bahin  4thi  August  1911 
qarib  8  baje  suiih  ko  apne  shauhar  Dr.  J.  Barker 
ko  bhare  gam  men  chhorkar  apne  abadi  makan  ko 
g'uzar  gain.  Yih  bahin  barsou  tak  apne  shauhar 
ke  satli  Naini  Tal  men  ralii,  jahan  par  ki  api  ka 
niz  Medical  Hall  tlia.  Ba-sabab  za’ifi  ke  ap  ne 
apna  Medical  Hall  ka  kam  band  karke  ek  gawn 
Uparari  jahan  par  ki  ap  ke  do  makan  o  zamin  hai 
aur  jo  ki  Rani  Khet  se  qarib  5  miles  ke  fasile  piar 
hai,  rahne  lagip.  Apne  marne  se  peshtar  yih  mu- 
nasib  samjha  ki  apni  jaidad  men  se  kuchh  hissa 
Khuda  ko  de,  so  is  hi  sal  ke  shuru’  men  up  ne^  ek 
makan  do  manzala  M.  E.  ^Mission  ko  hiba-nama 
likhkar  de  gain.  Is  makan  men  aj  ke  din  M.  E. 
Mission  ka  ek  Prichar  rahta  hai,  chiinki  ap  ka 
ghar  gari  sarak  ke  kinare  par  hai  aur  bahut  ma- 
safir  Kathgodam  ko  janewale  us  hi  raste  se  gu¬ 
zarte  liaio  aur  enunki  is  maqam  par  musafiron  ko 
tikne  ka  koi  bandobast  nahin  tha,  is  liye  ap  lie 
apne  rupiye  se  ek  dharamsala  chha  kamre  ka  sa¬ 
rak  ke  kinare  apni  hi  zamin  men  banwaya  jis  men 
id  musafir  rat  ki  sardi  o  din  ki  garmi  men  aram 
pakar  ap  ko  du’a  i  khair  dete  liain.  A]>  ke  kai  be- 
te  o  betiaa.  nahin  hain,  mag'ar  ap  ka  shauhar  ap 
ke  ba’d  gam  ke  samundar  men  rah  gaya  hai,  jin 
ke  waste  ki  ham  sab  Khuda  se  jo  sab  tasallion  ka 
chaslima  Gai,  du’a  karte  liain.  Chiinki  ap  ka  gawn 
Rani  khet  Station  se  dur  hai,  ziyada  Masihi  log 
ap  ke  dafn  ki  ’ibadat  m?n  sharik  na  ho  sake,  ma- 
gar  raqim  apne  madadgaron  ko  leke  aur  padri  J. 

H.  Allen  sahib  ke  hamrah  ;ip  ke  dafn  ke  ’ibadat 
men  sharik  hua. — B.  M.  Dass. 

Afsos  ke  sath  likhta  hun  ki  padri  Mohan  La’l 
siihib  Prichar  in  Char  j.  Nawar,  Sarkit  ki  saliabzadi 
Victoria  La’l  qarib  char  mahine  ba-’ariza  i  tap  i 
diqq  bimar  rahkar  ba-maqam  Ajmere  5win  July 
san  i  raw.in,  qarib  subh  ke  5  baje  is  sair  i  fani  ke 
tamam  ranj  o  dukhon  se  azad  liokar  aqine  piyare 
Munji  ki  god  men  apne  abadi  arim  men  shamil 
huin.  Ajmere  ki  Cemetry  men  piidri  J.  D.  Ransom 
sahib  ne  an  ke  khaki  pairahan  ko  ns  din  tak  ke 
liye  ki  Munji  ki  piyari  awaz  un  ko  pukarkar  ja- 
lali  xioshak  baklishegi,  mitti  ke  supurd  kiya.  In 
ki  ’umr  16  baras  3  mahine  aur  2  din  ki  thi.  Yih 
ba-maqam  Sikandra  Rao  lGwin  March  1894  men 
paida  hui  thin.  Ajmere  M.E.  Mission  Girls’  Schopl 
men  qarib  4  baras  mere  tuition  men  ta’lim  pai  thi, 
aur  phir  Muttra  School  se  1910  men  Middle  ka 
imtihan  pass  kiya,  aur  sarkar  se  wazifa  hasil  kiya. 
Ba’dahii  apne  Enterance  ki  taiyari  ke  liye  Queen 
Victoria  High  School  Agra  ko  gai  thin  ki  19win 
March  se  bimar  ho  gain. 

Is  men  shakk  nahin  ki  apne  walidain  se  lagakar 
apne  tamam  jail  palichan  ke  darmiyan  yih  ek 
asmani  khush  ilham  chirya  thi,-  jo  clcaek  yun 
a  line  jawidani  zindagi  ke  ashiyane  ko  ur  gai  aur 
apne  sab  muta’alliqin  ko  dard  i  mufariqat  dekar 
ranj  i  judai  men  clihor  gai. — E.  T.  Orr. 

Masihi  kliahar. —Mah  i  guzashta  ki  pandrahwin 
tarikh  ko  hamare  ’aziz  padri  G.  D.  Presgrave  saliib 
Allahabad  men  tashrif  lae.  Sahib  mausuf  ke  ane 
ki  intizari  ham  log  bahut  din  se  karte  the.  Sahib 
ke  dars  o  nasaih  ke  sunne  se  sama’in  ko  faida 
kasir  huii,  aur  dhili  raftarvvalon  ne  chusti  par 
kamar  bandhi.  Padri  saliib  hamare  darmiyan 
kei  9  din  rail'd.  Is  aiyam  men  tin  dars  ba-mazmun : 
1.  Sande  Iskiil  ka  maqsad.  2.  Kilas  ka  intizam, 
3.  Tariq  i  ta’lim  par  sunae.  Aur  Itwar  ko  tin 
Sabath  ki ’ibadaton  ke  hadi  hue,  ya’ne  do  Jile- 
thodist  aur  ek  Presbyterian  kalisiya  ki.  Allaha¬ 
bad  men  Secretary  sahib  nesirf  chha  Sande  Iskiil- 
on  ka  mulahiza  kiya,  aur  tab  sahib  sarkit  Ma- 
nakpur  ko  tashrif  le  gae.  Padri  saliib  ke  milne 
aur  tin  ki  pur  tasir  baton  ke  sunne  se  un  ki  dusri 
amadka  ishtiyaq  hamare  dil  men  paida  hua.  Aur 
sahib  i  mausuf  se  ’arz  hai  ki  ayanda  October  hama¬ 
re  Summer  School  ke  aiyam  men  bhi  tashrif  la  wet 
Ham  log  azhadd  inainnun  o  maslikur 
Buck; 
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During  the  past  week  Bishop  Warne  has  been 
in  attendance  on  the  Muttra  Summer  school,  as¬ 
sisting  in  its  religious  services.  lie  returns  to 
Lucknow  for  a  few  days  the  middle  of  this  week. 

Mention  was  made  last  week  of  the  serious  ill¬ 
ness  at  Naini  Tal  of  Re..  J.  H.  Gill.  A  host  of 
friends  will  be  glad  to  know  that  he  is  now  mak¬ 
ing  improvement  and  there  is  every  prospect  of 
his  making-  a  g’ood  and  speedy  recovery. 

-  Rev.  P.  M.  Buck,  who  up  to  the  present  during 
his  furlough  in  America,  has  been  living  in  Lin¬ 
coln,  Nebraska,  has  changed  his  headquarters  to 
Evanston,  Ill.,  and  his  friends  may  now  address 
him  to  1,834,  Sheridan  Road,  in  that  city. 

Latest  information  from  Bishop  Matlalieu, 
whose  illness  was  announced  some  time  ago,  is 
not  reassuring.  He  is  now  eighty-two  years  of 
age,  and  the  infirmaties  of  age  are  strong  upon 
him.  While  life  may  be  prolonged  for  some  time 
the  physicians  give  no  hope  whatever  of  his  re¬ 
covery. 

Mr.  Frank  Peters,  the  eldest  son  of  Rev.  William 
Peters,  of  Budaon,  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  been  appointed  to  the  Gorakhpur  District 
Board,  the  notice  of  which  recently  appeared  in 
the  Government  Gazette,  Mr.  Peters  is  the 
successful  Manager  of  the  Dumri  Estate,  and  as 
such  has  much  to  do  in  the  district  in  which  the 
estate  ies. 

The  papers  of  the  last  home  mail  conta'n  the! 
information  that  Miss  Bessie  Radley,  known  to’ 
all  the  older  missionaries,  was  taken  to  the  hospit¬ 
al  in  Detrout,  Michigan,  where  she  underwent  a 
very  serious  operation  for  append  icitus.  For  a 
time  the  papers  state  her  condition  seemed  hope-, 
less  but  she  rallied  and  now  seems  to  be  making1; 
a  good  recovery. 

The  Topeka  District  of  the  Epworth  League 
according  to  what  is  known  as  the  station  plan, 
supports  Rev.  P.  M.  Buck,  of  the  Meerut  work. 
Recently  whe  i  this  district  league  held  its  se~- 
sion  at  Overbrook,  Kansas,  Dr.  Buck  was  present 
and  greatly  delighted  his  supporters  by  accounts 
of  the  work  they  were  doing  through  their  contri¬ 
butions  in  the  tipper  India  field. 

An  examination,  not  compulsory,  is  arranged 
for  the  first  Saturday  in  November,  1911,  and 
answers  mav  be  tendered  in  any  language.  Cer¬ 
tificates  and  medals  will  be  granted  if  results 
justify.  All  applications  for  Question  Papers 
stating  the  Vernacular,  must  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  General  Secretary.  I.  S.  S.  U.,  Jubbulpore,  C. 
P.,  by  the  last  day  in  September  at  the  very  latest. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Denyes,  who  the  earlier  part  of  the 
year  was  compelled  to  take  his  wife  to  America 
from  the  Java  field,  has  returned  to  his  work  in 
Batavia,  having  sailed  from  San  Francisco  on  the 
21st  of  June.  About  the  same  time  Rev.  Dennis 
Clancy  and  family,  who  on  their  way  home  had 
tarried  a  time  in  England  visiting  the  people  of 
Mrs.  Clancy,  and  also  Rev.  W.  H.  Hollister,  arriv-* 
ed  in  America  on  their  return  from  India  on 
furlough.  _____ 

Two  meetings  in  America  which  claim  a  great 
deal  of  interest  on  the  part  of  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  Missionaries  in  Indin  are  the  annual 
sessions  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  and 
that  of  the  General  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  The  latter 
of  these  is  called  to  meet  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
on  October  26,  and  will  remain  in  se  sion  till  the 
2nd  of  November.  The  former  is  set  for  Novem¬ 
ber  16th  at  Denver,  Colorado. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  Dasehra  services  at 
Lucknow  make  special  request  that  this  year  per¬ 
sons  intendi  g  to  be  present  give  as  early  notice 
as  possible,  otherwise  there  will  be  difficulty  in 
entertainment  owing  to  some  of  the  mission 
buildings  being  dismantled.  Those  wishing  en¬ 
tertainment  should  write  at  once  to  Rev.  J.  W. 
Pickett.  District  superintendents  from  whose 
workers  some  will  be  in  attendance  should  send 
in  word  as  early  as  possible  to  Rev.  M.  Stephen. 
It  requires  but  a  post  card  to  give  this  intima¬ 
tion,  but  it  saves  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and 
sometimes  discomfort. 

In  two  or  three  of  the  conferences  there  has 
been  some  consultation  among  missionaries’ as  to 


the  wisdom  of  making  an  appeal  for  famine 
relief  gifts  from  the  home  church  in  view  of  the 
scarcity  that  is  sure  to  follow  the  close  of  the 
rains.  In  every  case,  we  believe,  it  has  been 
decided  best  to  wait  until  the  assembling  of  the 
Executive  Board  the  early  part  of  October,  that 
a  full  survey  of  the  entire  field  may  be  had.  That 
in  the  long  run  too  frequent  appeals  of  this  kind 
hurt  the  standing  of  a  mission  with  the  home 
church  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  if  the  help  is  asked  it  will  be  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  other  way  of  meeting  the  con¬ 
ditions. 

Dr.  Mary  Bryan,  whose  home  is  now  in  Ogdens- 
bur_,Nevv  York,  but  who  is  known  to  many  of 
the  readers  of  the  Kaukab  in  connection  with  her 
successful  work  in  the  Bareilly  Woman’s  Hospital, 
had  the  misfortune  the  early  part  of  July  to  fall 
while  walking  through  a  railway  carriage  in  mo¬ 
tion,  and  broke  both  bones,  of  the  leg  just,  above 
the  ankle.  At  the  time  of  the  accident  Dr.  Bryan 
was  passing  through  North  Dakota  on  her  way 
to  a  holiday  in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  and  had  to 
e  taken  from  the  train  at  Jamestown  North 
I  lakota,  where  she  will  be  kept  until  able  to  be 
about  again.  Missionaries  and  others  whose  me¬ 
mory  goes  back  to  a  couple  of  decades  will  remem¬ 
ber  the  good  work  done  by  Dr.  Bryan  while  here 
and  sympathise  with  her  in  her  misfortune. 

f  A  book  which  will  be  awaited  with  some 
finterest  is  to  be  issued  shortly  on  the  “  Position 
Occupied  by  Woman  in  India,”  from  the  pen 
of  the  Maharani  of  Baroda.  The  enlightened 
consort  of  one  of  the  enlightened  princes  of 
India,  and  one  familiar  with  both  the  east  and 
the  west,  she  may  be  supposed  to  voice  the  hope 
as  well  as  record  the  condition  of  Indian  woman¬ 
hood.  But  the  action  of  the  Gaelcwar  himself 
in  recently  agreeing  to  bestow  his  daughter  upon 
the  ruler  of  another  state  as  second  wife  has 
raised  such  a  storm  of  protest  from  Indians  who 
have  been  working  for  reforms  that  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  enlightened  couple  for  sinceriety  in 
’jtheir  previously  advocated  attempts  to  allevaite 

pressed  womanhood  in  India  is  being  very 
seriously  discounted. 

L  ist  week  a  brief  note  mentioned  the  death  on 
the  21st  instant  of  Miss  Alice  Shaw,  Missionary 
the  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  stationed 
at  Rasim,  Berar.  The  immediate  cause  of  death 
appears  to  have  been  heart  failure  following  an 
attack  of  what  was  diagnosed  as  pseudoenteric. 
Miss  Shaw  spent  several  years  in  America  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  missionary  service,  and  returned 
last  December.  She  was  appointed  to  the  education¬ 
al  charge  of  the  W.  F.  M.  S.  School  at  Basim,  and 
is  reported  to  have  taken  up  her  work  with  cour¬ 
age  and  enthusiasm.  All  who  knew  her  esteem  d 
her  highly  as  a  devoted  Christian  worker  for 
whom  a  long  and  useful  missionary  career  might 
be  safely  predicted.  Many  will  sympathise  deeply 
with  the  bereaved  parents,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Fawcett 
Shaw,  of  Bombay,  and  the  members  of  their 
family. 

“  The  Biblical  Characters  and  other  Sages  of 
the  Quran,”  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  six  which 
the  author  hopes  to  publish,  if  the  one  under  re¬ 
view’  meets  with  a  cordial  reception,  which,  in  our 
opinion,  it  richly  deserves.  The  author  has 
brought  together  all  passages  of  the  Quran,  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  Biblical  characters  and  other  sages  of 
the  Quran  under  separate  headings,  and  in  the 
margin,  giving  references  both  to  Surah  and 
verse  and  also  to  Rukus  and  in  the  notes  explains 
other  relevent  points  from  commentators  and 
other  writers.  On  the  whole  the  book  will  prove 
very  useful  to  students  of  the  Quran  in  giving 
them  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  Biblical  stories  nar¬ 
rated  therein  and  showing  the  agreements  and 
disagreements  between  the  two  also  the  sources  of 
same  in  apocryphal  books  or  legends  of  the  Jews, 
Parsecs  and  others.  The  ordinary  reader  can 
from  this  book  find  the  chief  teaching  of  the 
Quran  on  the  subjects  indicated.  The  book  may 
be  had  of  Rev.  Ahmad  Shah.  Hamirpur,  U.  P.  at 
the  price  of  Re.  1-4  per  copy,  postage  extra. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Holiday  Home  for  Hindustani 
girls  opened  at  Almora  this  year  and  closed  on 
20th  of  August  v  hen  Miss  Hill  and  the  last 
two  girls  with  regret  left  Kalimat  Lodge.  Vari¬ 
ous  missions  have  been  represented:  C.  M.  S.,  S.  P. 
G.,  American  Missions,  etc.  in  the  family.  Two 
staid  for  the  full  time — four  months  and  others 
for  their  six  weeks’ holiday.  It  is  probable  that 
this  will  become  a  permanent  institution  as  few 
Hindustani  girls  can  afford  to  pay  more  than  Rs; 


10  to  20  per  mensem  for  a  holiday.  The  \\  \V.  C.  A., 
has  desired  to  be  of  some  use  as  a  nreventi ve 
measure  in  keeping  the  young  students’ of  our 
community  from  going  into  consumption.  The 
girls  presented  Miss  Hill  with  loving  tokens  of 
their  gratitude  and  she  desires  that  the  lovely 
walks  and  happy  hours  on  the  hills  above  Almora 
and  the  weekly  Bible  studies  on  Wednesdays  and 
tiie  Sunday  services  shall  all  add  to  their  useful¬ 
ness  in  their  respective  homes  and  work.  As 
some  wish  to  come  from  the  Punjab  too  —  it 
is  hoped  that  another  season  the  Home  may  remain 
open  six  months — as  the  Punjab  holidays  are  in 
August  and  September. 

That  the  custom  of  sending  one  of  the  general 
superintendents  of  the  church  once  a  quadrenni- 
um  to  inspect  the  mission  work  of  the  church  in 
India  and  Africa  is  accompanied  by  risk  to  the 
life  and  health  of  the  visiting  bishop,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  Three  graves  in  foreign  lands  witness 
to  this  alre  idy  and  the  recent  serious  illness  of 
Bishop  Wilson  in  Africa  while  making  his  official 
visitation  once  more  calls  attention  to  the  danger. 
The  agitation  which  has  this  year  been  carried 
on  in  some  of  the  papers  to  abolish  this  quadren¬ 
nial  visitation  plan  indicates  that  the  next  gener¬ 
al  conference  may  be  called  upon  to  vote  on  the 
matter.  As  a  rule  missionaries  in  foreign  land 
most  heartily  welcome  these  great  men  of  the 
church,  for  they  bring  with  them  not  only  their 
own  strong  and  ol'ten  charming  personalities, 
but  a  fresh  and  inspiring  influence  from  the  home 
church  which  is  very  refreshing  to  men  and 
women  who  are  living  in  the  midst  of  healthenism. 
On  the  other  hand  there  are  very  few  indeed 
who  would  claim  that  from  an  adminsitrative 
point  of  view  the  results  of  these  visits  are  worth 
the  risk  and  expense  that  accompanies  them, 
r  _  . .  _  ■ - 

KhuiTawaiid  Id  Tamsilen  is  the  name  of  a  book 
just-issued  from  the  Lucknow  Methodist  Publish¬ 
ing  HoCtse  w.iicli  will  at  once  claim  a  place  of 
prominence  usefulness  in  mission  and  Christian 
Circles  in  Upper  India,  and  wherever  else  Hindus¬ 
tani  is  read  and  spoke.  The  volume  is  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  P.  M.  Buck,  to  whom  the  Christian 
community  is  already  under  great  obligation  for 
"xtensive  literary  work,  and  is  in  no  wise  a  trans¬ 
lation  or  an  adaptation  of  any  previous  work. 
Selecting  thirty  of  the  most  prominent  parables 
spoken-by  Christ,  he  has  treated  them  in  such  a 
way  as  will  make  them  most  interesting  and  most 
instructive  to  the  oriental  mind,  treating  them 
perhaps  more  from  a  homiletical  standpoint 
than  any  other.  Aside  from  the  direct  knowledge 
of  the  teachings  of  Christ  which  they  will  give 
to  all  who  read  them,  these  chapters  on  the 
various  parables  of  the  New  Testament  will 
prove  a  man  of  information  and  inspiration 
and  illustration  to  the  Indian  preachers  of 
the  various  missions.  The  book  contains 
two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  is  printed  in  clear 
and  large  type,  and  should  have  a  prominent  place 
in  the  libraries  of  all  mission  workers  as  well  as 
in  the  homes  of  the  laity.  In  paper  binding  the 
volume  sells  at  eight  annas  per  single  copy,  and 
when  forty  or  more  copies  are  taken  a  discount  of 
twenty  per  cent,  will  be  given. 

Baldwin  High  Shools  and  the  Rev-  L.  H. 

Rockey. 

The  Board  of  Governors,  Baldwin  High  Schools, 
assembled  in  Banglore  on  the  4th  August,  1911, 
with  Bishop  J.  F.  Robinson  presiding,  resolved 
to  communicate  to  the  Reverend  N.  L.  Rockey, 
D.D.,  and  to  Mrs.  Rockey  their  deepest  sympathy 
on  the  death  of  their  son  Reverend  Lee  Rockey. 

During  the  two  years  that  Mr.  Lee  Rockey 
worked  as  Professor  of  English  in  the  Baldwin 
Schools  he  exhibited  to  the  teachers,  boys  and 
young  men  of  that  institution  the  living  beau¬ 
ties  of  a  stainless  Christian  life,  and  an  ardent 
desire  for  the  highest  good  of  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  Himself  an  ardent  student, 
he  impressed  on  others  a  love  of  study  for  its 
own  sake  and  without  reference  to  the  passing  of 
examinations. 

Active  in  all  departments  of  Christian  work  in 
Bangalore,  his  life  was  consecrated  to  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  his  Master  and  the  good  of  his  fellow 
men.  Though  young  in  years,  he  was  ripe  in 
spirit,  fitted  for  that  higher  service  to  which  his 
Saviour  has  now  called  him. 

The  same  Lord  before  whom  he  now  stands 
we  feel  sure  will  give  joy  for  mourning  and 
garments  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness 
and  will  comfort  his  sorrowing  parents  an. 
family.  j.  h.  Stephens, 

Secretary. 
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trunk  and  branches  and  twigs  and  leaves  and  be  deposited 
in  every  part  in  harmony  with  need  and  capacity.  While 
the  tree  life  continues  the  wonderful  work  involved  knows 
no  cessation.  The  only  rest  trees  know  is  that  of  wholesome, 
healthful  work  in  harmony  with  God  given  nature.  Regene¬ 
rate  souls  have  character-building  as  their  realm  of  special 
service.  The  pattern  is  found  in  Him  who  possesses  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  the  godhead.  He  came  and  attained  unto  glorifica¬ 
tion  that  He  might  share  all  with  His  own.  The  Immanuel 
brings  believing  humanity  into  living  union  with  the  triune 
God.  Environments  are  thus  created  which  in  unlimited  mea¬ 
sure  abound  with  all  possible  materials  for  the  highest  and 
best  in  moral  and  spiritual  character  and  life.  Here  are  found 
the  new  heaven  and  new  earth,  the  bread  and  water  of  life, 
the  air  of  Paradise  the  sunlight  of  God.  But  the  activities 
involved  in  the  appropriation  and  use  of  all  provided  good 
are  the  highest  and  most  strenuous  known  to  humanity. 
They  are  as  continuous  as  breathing.  Like  the  beating  of 
the  heart  they  may  or  may  not  be  recognized  at  any  given 
time.  Souls  find  rest  in  these  activities  because  created  for 
them.  They  are  both  expressive  and  promotive  of  fulness 
of  life,  and  fulness  of  life  in  God  affords  the  realm  and  con¬ 
dition  of  perfect  rest  for  all  holy  beings.  Heaven’s  sweetest 
rest  will  be  found  in  the  highest  and  intensest  activities  and 
not  in  freedom  from  work. 

5.  A  message  of  worthy  results.  The  labours  of  the  mus¬ 
tard  tree  are  not  in  vain.  Things  are  brought  to  pass  well 
worth  its  while.  In  an  infinitely  higher  sense  is  this  true  in 
the  spiritual  realm. 

(1) .  There  came  into  being  a  thing  of  beauty.  Vegetation 
acords  the  decorations  and  adornings  of  the  earth.  A  desert 
waste  has  little  of  beauty.  Very  wondrous  is  the  glory  of 
woods  and  verdant  plains,  of  fields  and  gardens.  Of  an  in¬ 
finitely  higher  order  is  the  beauty  of  human  spirits  clothed 
in  the  moral  perfections  of  God,  though  they  be  found  in 
such  small  patterns.  Human  character  when  it  comes  to  its 
own  is  an  expression  of  the  divine  image.  Theirs  is  the 
beauty  of  God.  This  explains  why  they  are  to  be  "to  the 
praise  of  His  glory.”  The  attractiveness  of  the  saints  of 
the  ages  is  found  in  the  divine  beauty  they  have  reflected, 
brightness  of  which  they  like  Moses  have  been  unconscious. 

(2) .  The  mustard  tree  afforded  a  resting  place  for  birds. 
"The  birds  of  heaven  come  and  lodge  in  the  branches  there¬ 
of.”  Its  beauty  and  utility  were  for  others  than  itself.  It 
became  a  blessing  to  needy  creatures.  Every  regenerate 
life  among  human  beings  has  a  like  mission.  Given  such 
spiritual  life  and  such  service  must  needs  follow.  The  spiri¬ 
tual  church  is  a  refuge  for  souls.  Every  one  who  attains 
unto  the  higher  life  and  in  normal  measure  shares  its  bene¬ 
fits  becomes  God’s  chosen  means  of  help  and  comfort  to 
some  other  or  others  of  earth’s  needy  ones.  The  divine  life 
becomes  embodied  in  individual  souls  that  its  influence  and 
power  may  be  extended. 

(3) .  The  mustard  tree  bore  a  rich  harvest  of  seed.  The  one 
mustard  seed  transformed  into  a  tree  in  due  time  became 
the  father  of  a  multitude  of  its  kind.  Could  its  children  and 
children’s  children  have  all  its  opportunities  the  earth  would 
soon  have  had  no  room  for  other  vegetation  beside  mustard. 
The  productiveness  of  mustard  must  needs  be  limited  that 
other  plants  and  trees  may  have  a  chance.  The  spiritual 
life  as  well  is  appointed  of  God  to  reproduce  itself.  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  so  great  that  all  generations  of  its  chil¬ 
dren  are  supplied  with  abundance  of  room  for  largest  fruit¬ 
fulness.  No  seeds  must  needs  remain  implanted  for  want 
of  place  in  which  to  grow  and  fulfill  their  mission.  To  win 
success  in  the  reproduction  and  promotion  of  this  highest 
creature  life  in  all  the  universe  of  God  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  ambition  of  the  saints  of  the  heavenly  kingdom. 


“  A  LAYMAN’S  VIEW  OF  MISSIONS.” 

I. 

By  D.  Downie,  D.D.,  Nellore. 

At  the  September  session  of  the  Calcutta  Missionary 
Conference,  Mr.  J.  A.  Jones,  editor  of  the  Statesman ,  de¬ 
livered  an  address  on  the  above  subject  which  strikes  me  as 
most  important  and  timely.  Mr.  Jones  is  a  warm  friend  of 
missions  and  missionaries  and  hence  his  strictures  on  some 
of  their  methods  are  all  the  more  worthy  of  consideration. 
The  editor  of  The  Indian  Witness  asks  me  to  give  my  views 
on  Mr.  Jones’  speech  and  I  very  readily  comply. 

Mr.  Jones’  desire  for  "candour”  in  treating  mission  ques¬ 
tions  is  commendable:  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  there 
is  a  deplorable  lack  of  it  both  in  mission  reports  and  mis¬ 
sionary  addresses.  But  the  missionaries  are  not  the  only 
on^s  to  blame  for  this  state  of  things.  I  have  often  asked 
the  qu  :stion,  will  the  time  ever  come  when  our  churches 
and  mission  boards  at  home  A/ill  be  willing  to  have  mission 
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work  presented  as  it  actually  is.  My  own  experience  is  that 
that  time  has  not  come  yet.  Miss  Carmichael’s  "Things  As 
They  Are”  is  not  a  very  popular  book  among  the  friends  of 
missions  at  home,  so  far  as  i  could  learn.  And  yet,  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  statement  in  that  book  that  could  not  be 
duplicated  in  ma,ny  another  mission  in  India.  The  mission¬ 
aries  that  are  popular  with  the  churches  and  the  mission 
boards  are  those  who  can  give  a  glowing  account  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  missions  and  can  tell  interesting  stories  illustrating 
that  rapid  progress.  This  does  not  say  or  imply  that  these 
accounts  are  not  true,  it  only  says  that  the  missionaries  carry 
out  the  instructions  of  the  boards  and  the  wishes  of  the 
churches  by  presenting  "the  bright  side  of  mission  work.” 
No  missionary  of  any  experience  but  knows  that  there  is  a 
dark  side  to  missionary  work  as  well  as  a  bright  one.  But 
let  any  one  make  that  the  subject  of  his  addresses,  and  he 
will  soon  be  informed  that  he  had  better  retire  into  some 
quiet  place  and  take  a  good  long  rest. 

I  am  in  the  fullest  sympathy  with  Mr.  Jones  when  he 
says  that  missions  frequently  undertake  to  occupy  far  too 
much  territory^  There  has  never  been  a  day  during  the  past 
forty  years  when  the  mission  to  which  I  belong  was  ade¬ 
quately  manned.  In  spite  of  spasmodic  attempts  at  con¬ 
centration,  we  stilli  have  fields  where  a  single  missionary  at¬ 
tempts  to  reach  half  a  million  or  more  of  people.  Of  course 
the  missionaries  hold  these  large  fields  in  the  hope  that  the 
home  churches  will  send  out  men  to  properly  cultivate  them. 
But  my  contention  is  that  no  mission  has  any  business  to 
preempt  such  large  fields  unless  there  is  a  reasonable  pros¬ 
pect  of  getting  the  men  to  cultivate  them.  If,  after  reason¬ 
able  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  the  men  they  are  not 
forthcoming,  then  let  the  fields  be  divided  and  subdivided 
till  they  are  of  such  dimensions  that  they  can  be  properly 
cultivated  by  the  men  available.  It  is  simply  wicked  for 
any  man  to  attempt  to  hold  a  field  with  half  a  million  of 
people  when  he  cannot  reach  even  a  quarter  of  the  number. 
It  is  “a  dog-in-the-manger”  policy  for  which  there  seems  to 
me  to  be  no  apology. 

What  Mr.  Jones  says  about  the  chgnggd  attitude  of  majiy 
missionaries  and  the.  friends  of  missions  to  Hinduism  is 
alarmingly  true.  “We  have  much  to  learn  from  Tliuuuism,” 
"India  must  have  an  Oriental,  not  a  Western  Christ,”  etc. 
are  expressions  frequently  heard.  My  own  impression  is 
that  Christianity  has  absolutely  nothing  to  learn  from 
Hinduism,  Mohamedanism  or  any  other  ism.  Christianity  is 
unique  and  is  complete  in  itself.  It  needs  no  supplement. 
There  is  neither  east  nor  west,  north  nor  south  in  the  Bible. 
Christ  is  the  Saviour,  not  of  the  East  or  the  West,  but  of 
the  whole  world.  God  has  made  but  one  written  Revela¬ 
tion  of  himself  and  that  is  the  Bible.  He  has  made  that  so 
perfect  chat  it  needs  no  supplement  from  the  Mahabharata 
or  any  other  Hindu  shaster.  Hindu  philosophy  has  nothing 
to  contribute  for  the  betterment  of  Christianity.  Let  mis¬ 
sionaries  study  Hinduism,  by  all  means,  but  it  is  my  im¬ 
pression  that  the  more  they  study  it,  the  less  they  will  see 
to  commend  or  copy. 

There  is  no  truer  wt  rd  in  Mr.  Jones’  address  than  this 
"Self-government  in  the  Indian  Church  (I  should  say 
churches)  must  depend  on  capacity.”  There  is  a  cry  abroad 
for  "the  independence  and  self-government  of  the  India 
churches.”  Well,  if  it  will  only  spui-  them  on  to  qualify  for 
it,  the  missionaries,  above  all  others,  will  rejoice  in  it.  But 
their  fitness  for  it  seems  to  me  just  about  as  remote  as  that 
of  the  people  of  India  for  political  self-government. 

The  educational  problem  is  perhaps  the  most  perplexing 
one  that  Mr.  Jones  discusses  and  perhaps  the  only  one  where 
I  might  differ  from  him  on  some  points.  We  have  in  our 
compound  some  two  hundred  girls  of  the  primary  and  High 
School  grades  and  if  there  is  one  distinctive  feature  more 
prominent  than  another  in  these  schools,  it  is  the  religious. 

I  am  manager  of  a  Boys’  High  School  of  between  three  and 
four  hundred  boys  ;  and  I  do  not  know  of  a  field  in  mis- 
si  nary  service  where  a  man  could  wield  a  greater  Christian 
influence  provided  Government  rules  did  not  interfere.  But  there 
is  the  rub.  Government,  rules  do  interfere.  By  that  I  mean  that 
these  rules  are  so  rigid  and  becoming  more  and  more  so  every 
year,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  the  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  religious  work  that  the  true  missionary  spmt 
seems  to  me  to  deman^.  If  missions  would  only  combine 
and  institute  an  efficient  system  of  inspection  and  if  Govern¬ 
ment  would  allow  us  to  send  up  candidates  for  their  exa¬ 
minations  on  their  own  merits,  irrespective  of  the  institution 
sending  them  up,  whether  affiliated  or  not,  I  believe  that 
missionary  work  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  cutting 
loose  from  Government  interference  as  well  as  Government 
grants-in-aid.  Some  missions  refuse  grants-in-aid,  but  ac¬ 
cept  Government  inspection.  I  see  no  sense  in  that  for  the 
inspection  is  a  Government  grant.  This  at  first  would  incur 
additional  expense  to  the  missions,  but  I  believe  it  would 
so  greatly  facilitate  real  mission  work  that  our  people  at 
home  would  gladly  respond  to  the  increased  demands  for 
more  money  for  this  purpose. 
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feat  is  untrue.  We  hope  this  report  may  be  the  correct  one. 
We  shall  soon  definitely  know.  The  Washington  correspond- 
ent  ot  the  /  imes  telegraphing  September  ll,  said  :  “The  people 
ol  Maine  are  to-dfiy  voting  on  the  proposal  to  abrogate  the 
amendment  to  the  L  onstitution  prohibiting  lor  ever  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  the  sale  of  intoxicati-ngs  liquors.  Unusual  inter¬ 
est  attaches  to  the  Referendum  because  Maine  was  the  first 
State  to  attempt  to  abolish  the  ‘trade’  by  legislation.  Her 
Prohibition  Law  adopted  in  1853  has  been  in  force  ever  since, 
with  the  exception  of  two  years,  and  was  incorporated  in  the 
Constitution  in  1884.  Yet  there  is  more  than  a  possibility 
that  the  people  will  decide  in  favour  of  resorting  to  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  high  licence  fees  and  local  option,  following  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  several  other  Northern  States  which  have  tried  Pro¬ 
hibition  and  found  it  wanting.  The  towns,  it  is  admitted, 
will  vote  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  rural  communities  seem 
wavering  in  allegiance  to  a  principle  the  difficulty  of  practis¬ 
ing  which  has  been  very  great.  The  campaign  has  been  ex¬ 
ceedingly  vigorous  and  picturesque,  if  one-sided.  The  wo¬ 
men  have  been  among  the  most  ardent  opponents  of  the  pro¬ 
posal,  and  have  pressed  into  their  service  the  school  child¬ 
ren,  thousands  of  whom  yesterday  paraded  the  streets  of 
the  various  cities  carrying  banners  bearing  the  inscription, 
‘Vote  No.’  To-day  prayer  meetings  were  held  in  the  church¬ 
es,  whose  bells  were  ringing  all  day,  and  Prohibitionist  vot¬ 
ers  were  given,  free  of  cost,  refreshments  and  water  from  the 
noted  springs  of  the  State.  As  for  the  ‘enemy,’  who  are 
identified  politically  with  the  Democrats,  their  work  has  been 
confined  to  advertising,  distributing  literature,  and  canvass¬ 
ing.  The  first  telegram  said  there  was  a  majority  of  159  for 
repeal,  but  a  telegram  of  the  13th  September  said  :  “The  re 
vised  returns  of  the  Maine  election  indicate  the  reversal  of 
last  night’s  figures.  The  proposal  for  the  repeal  of  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  prohibition  of  the  liquor  trade  has  been  apparent¬ 
ly  defeated  by  a  majority  of  several  hundred,  possibly  2,000. 
The  prohibitionists  and  temperance  advocates  generally  are 
exultant  and  rejoicing.’’  This  would  seem  to  be  decisive, 
but  we  must  wait  for  the-  next  mail’s  news  in  order  to  be 
certain. 
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Opium  in  China. 

The  Statesman  announces  :  According  to  Chinese  papers 
quoted  by  the  North-China  Herald,  of  September,  2,  a 
memorial  by  the  Waiwupu  reports  the  results  attained 
by  the  provinces  in  the  suppression  of  opium  cultivation, 
and  requests  the  appointment  of  im-estigators  to  verify 
the  truth  of  the  position,  so  that  the  Ministry  may  de¬ 
mand  the  stoppage  of  transportation  of  Indian  opium 
from  Great  Britain,  in  pursuance  of  the  new  agreement. 
Prince  O-la-sin-o,  the  new  Opium  Suppression  Commis¬ 
sioner,  has  framed  a  very  severe  law  for  the  punishment 
of  those  who  infringe  the  opium  prohibition  rules.  The 
extreme  penalty  will  be  a  sentence  of  death.  He  will 
ask  for  Imperial  sanction  for  this  law,  the  operation  of 
which  will  begin  in  the  eighth  moon.  A  correspondent- 
of  the  North-China  Herald,  writing  from  Tsinchow  on 
August  11,  says: — I  have  just  returned  from  a  holiday 
trip  to  the  Taochow  district.  Going  by  one  road  and  re¬ 
turning  by  another  I  covered  some  five  hundred  miles, 
and  in  all  this  distance  I  did  not  see  one  field  of  poppy. 
This  district  in  former  years  was  covered  with  the  plant 
from  end  to  end.  I  did  hear  of  a  little  planted  in  by¬ 
paths  and  out  -of  the  way  places,  but  the  officials  were 
rooting  it  up  as  fast  as  it  came-  under  their  notice.  Tn 
one  place  the  people  refused  to  do  so,  and  so  the  Moslem 
cavalry  were  sent  for,  whereupon  the  male  members  of 
the  district  in  question  fled,  leaving  the  yamen  under¬ 
lings  tb  do  their  work.  In  all  _  cities  through  which  I 
passed  there  were  several  men  in  the  prisons  for  some 
offence  in  connection  with  opium,  mostly  for  selling  the 
drug.  In  some  cases  the  underlings  have  made  a  good 
thing  -out  of  this  business.  In  one  place  a  man  was  found 
to  have  one  plant  growing  among  some  vegetables  ;  he 
received  1,000  blows,  and  was  mulcted  in  a  fine  of 
money  as  well. 


The  wickedness  of  Caste. 

Every  so  often  the  curtain  is  raised  and  we-  see  the 
horible  barbarities  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  caste.  “A 
revolting  story  was  told,”  says  the  Advocate  of  India,  “at  an 
irquest  held  in  Bombay  on  the  body  of  a  Hindu  woman  who 
had  been  goaded  to  suicide  by  the  fiendish  brutalities  prac¬ 
tised  upon  her  under  the  pretext  of  certain  caste  observances 
which  were  carried  out  in  connection  with  a  separation  be¬ 
tween  man  and  wife.  The  victim  of  the  outrage,  it  appears, 
was  cited  before  a  punch  of  her  castemen  by  her  husband 
who  applied  for  a  separation  order,  which  was  granted. 
Before  this  could  be  legally  binding  apparently  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  subject  the  woman  to  a  number  of  gross  cruelties 


,md®cerw:i.e?>  being  customary  in  such  cases,  accord- 

mfn’sV  -  6Vm  enC6’  ,amonS  other  things,  to  cut  off  the  wo¬ 
man  s  hair.  She  underwent  this  particular  form  of  torture 

whikf* * 3 4 * 6  rTT  °a  tW°  °f  the  ranch’  who  held  her  down 
whilst  her  husband  perpetrated  the  outrage,  the  mother  of 

the  victim  being  forcibly  prevented  from  rescuing  her 

tenTwhh  fA0.  rS  St7ggIlng  cr^S  f°r  help.  Not  con- 
t  nt  with  this  the  punch  insisted  on  the  woman  accompanying 

!pJnrUSbtn<?  h°rue- to  on d ergo  some  further  barbarous  per 
secutmn  before  being  finally  set  free.  Rather  than  submit 
to  further  maltreatment  by  her  tormentors  she  preferred 
death  and  threw  herself  off  a  verandah  and  was  picked  up 

atmcitiWhat  Wk  sh'0U  d  llke  to  kaow  is  whether  such  inhuman 
atrocities  can  be  carried  on  with  imp-unity  under  the  oretex 
of  the  “customs  of  caste.’  ”  pretex 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  MUSTARD  SEED. 

By  P.  M.  Buck,  D.D 

Twice  Jesus  drew  upon  the  mustard  seed  as  a  means  of 
communicating  spiritual  truth.  Once  it  is  used  to  set  forth 
the  possibilities  of  a  vital  though  limited  faith.  “If  y6  have 
faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed.”  Such  faith  shall  attain 
to  all  life  -s  purposes.  Then  we  have  the  parable  of  the 
mustard  seed.  Here  infinit-ismal  littleness  possessed  of  life 
advances  unto  greatness.  The  spiritual  realm  abounds  with 
illustrations  of  these  principles.  The  processes  by  which  the 
mustard  seed  fulfills  its  mission  are  as  instructive  as  the 
principles  involved.  It  has  in  these  processes  a  varietv  of 
messages.  They  are  worthy  of  special  attention. 

.  L  Jhe  message  of  death.  Christ  sets  forth  this  message 
m  another  connection.  “Except  a  grain  of  wheat  fall  into 
the  earth  and  die  it  abideth  by  itself  alone  j  but  if  it  die, 
it  beareth  much  fruit.  The  mustard  seed  shares  in  this 
experience.  With  all  its  diminutiveness  it  must  sacrifice 
most  it  has  -or  fail.  This  principle  obtains  with  equal  force 
in  the  lives  of  men.  Death  to  sin  and  self  must  precede 
the  higher  life,  life  in  and  with  and  for  God.  In  the  spiritual 
realm  loss  always  precedes  gain,  descent  precedes  ascent, 
Humiliation  precedes  exaltation,  emptiness  precedes  fulness. 

.  message  of  transforma  Hon.  Only  a  seed  is  planted. 
,t  R  does  not  so  remain.  A  baby  tree  soon  takes  its 
Rlace,  It  is  a  new  creature.  Such  a  tree  and  a  seed  placed 
snle  by  side  have  to  appearance  little  in  common.  The  seed 
unplanted  has  only  a  germ  of  life  that  is  akin  to  death.  It  is 
without  beauty  and  powerless.  It  can  bring  nothin°-  to 
Pass-  abe  tmy  mustard  tree  is  a  thing  of  life  and  beauty  and 
fux  l-  ,  lts„m?sslon.  Its  regenerated,  transformed  life  is 
that  which  tells  in  the  mustard  world.  All  of  saved  humani¬ 
ty  know  well  a  like  experience.  The  death  that  attends  re- 
pentanc©  and  faith  is  quickly  succeeded  by  a  new  and  divine 
iu  ,-r  e  germ  bfe  -of  the  seed  is  changed  to  the  tree  life, 
the  life  of  beauty  and  one  that  has  perfection  as  its  goal 
It  is  this  life  that  glorifies  God  and  blesses  humanity.  The 
church  has  many  apparently  fruitless  lives  in  her  communion. 
Is  it  not  because  many  do  not  advance-  beyond  the  germ  life 
nf_  the  seed  1  Such  is  not  life  eternal.  The  power  of  ger¬ 
mination  does  not  last  forever  with  unplanted  seeds  It  is 
the  transformed  life  that  abides. 

3.  The  message  of  wealth.  Unplanted  the  seed  was 
poverty-stricken  in  the  extreme.  Nature  with  all  its  riches 
was  to  it  a  closed  realm.  It  remained  unfed,  unwatered, 
naked  and  alone.  What  a  contrast  to  this  is  the  condition  of 
the  baby  tree.  To  it  the  earth  and  air  and  moisture-  and  sun¬ 
shine  open  wide  their  treasure-houses  and  instal  the  little 
stranger  as  heir  of  the  realm.  It  becomes  at  -once  a  multi¬ 
millionaire.  Its  possibilities  of  appropriation  and  use  are 
only  limited  by  its  own  capacity  and  need.  In  the  higher 
realm  of  spirit  a  like  experience  comes  to  all  regenerated 
and  transformed  souls.  To  all  such  God’s  message  is,  “All 
things  are  yours.”  The  child  soul  born  from  above  is  en¬ 
compassed  by  all  the  attributes  of  God  as  is  the  baby  tree 
by  earth  and  air  and  sunlight.  All  drafts  upon  divine  power 
and  wisdom  and  holiness  and  love  and  every  -other  good  will 
be  honoured  and  met.  The  new  life  is  the  faith-life,  and 
faith  in  action  is  the  appropriation  of  God  to  meet  all  need. 
To  be  rich  in  faith  is  to  be  rich  in  God. 

4.  The  message  of  earnest  work.  The  seed  had  a  work 

to  perform  in  connection  with  the  process  of  transformation. 

The  baby  tree  has  entered  a  life  of  hard  work.  A  large 
tree  is  to  be  built  up.  Earth  and  air  and  moisture  afford 
abundant  material  for  such  a  tree,  but  it  cannot  be  transfer¬ 
red  in  a  mechanical  way  into  living  structure.  It  is  as 
if  the  little  tree  must  with  utmost  discrimination  select  its 
material,  leaving  all  behind  that  cannot  enter  into  the  com¬ 
position  of  a  mustard  tree  nature,  and  then  eat  and  drink 
and  breathe  ini  what  it  gathers,  and  after  having  duly  digest¬ 
ed  the  same  it  must  be  borne  on  its  life  currents  out  into 
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II. 

Rev.  G.  P.  Taylor,  D.D.,  Ahmedabad. 

Evidently  Mr.  Jones’s  speech  at  the  recent  Calcutta  Mis¬ 
sionary  Conference  imparted  a  breezy  element  that  must  have 
freshened  the  meeting  and  heightened  its  interest.  Friends 
of  Missions  will  be  grateful  for  the  resume  of  the  address 
given  in  The  Indian  Witness,  and  for  myself  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  respond  to  your  courteous  invitation  to  write  you  my 
views  on  the  subjects  so  frankly  discussed. 

I  take  it  that  the  discussion  gathered  mainly  round  two 
points.  First,  Mr.  Jones  advocated,  and  with  much  ability, 
a  change  of  mission-policy,  “a  greater  concentration,  a 
greater  attempt  to  win  communities  as  a  whole,  rather  than 
spend  effort  on  scattered  individuals.”  He  reminds  us  that 
we  are  engaged  in  an  active  campaign,  and  urges,  so  I  gather, 
that  the  interests  of  the  individual  be  subordinated  to  a 
fo  rward  movement  that  contemplates  results  on  a  much 
larger  scale.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  this  suggested  method, 
however  consonant  with  military  tactics,  should  not  just  on 
that  account  be  regarded  as  appropriate  to  a  spiritual  war¬ 
fare.  It  is  true  indeed  that  “the  Kingdom  of  Heavten  suf- 
fereth  violence,  and  men  of  violence  take  it  by  force.”  But 
this  violence  is  not  that  of  an  army  with  banners.  It  is  the 
violence  of  the  Peniel  wrestler,  who  in  solitude  comes  to 
grips  with  the  angel  of  God,  and  after  a  night  of  agonizing 
conflict  still  cries,  “I  will  not  let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless 
me,”  The  entrance  into  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  effected  only 
by  way  of  the  new  birth.  We  may  turn  eager  eyes  towards 
whole  communities,  and  long  to  win  them  for  the  Church  of 
Christ  ;  but  the  gate  is  narrow,  and  those  who  enter  must, 
simply  must,  enter  one  by  one.  As  under-shepherds  it  de¬ 
volves  on  us,  pastors  and  missionaries,  to  keep  that  door, 
and  we  may  not  seek  to  thrust  it  open  more  widely  than  the 
Good  Shepherd  of  the  Sheep  in  His  infinite  wisdom  has 
Himself  opened  it.  As  pastors  it  is  in  our  power,  if  only 
we  consent  to  do  so,  to  enroll  on  the  Church  Register  a 
whole  community,  but  that  is  not  the  same  as  winning  the 
community,  alas !  it  may  prove  to  be  the  undoing  of  the 
Church,  the  loss  in  at  least  some  degree  of  her  purity  and 
spiritual  power.  In  the  Mission  I  have  the  honour  to  serve 
(the  Irish  Presbyterian)  we  have  had  occasional  experience 
of  what  outwardly  seemed  to  be  movements  amongst  low- 
cast.-  communities  towards  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  ;  and  on 
such  occasions  members  of  these  communities  have  been 
baptized  in  large,  though  not  very  large,  numbers.  Yet  now 
looking  back  upon  the  past  I  do  not  think  our  Mission  staff 
regard  the  work  of  those  days  as  the  most  successful.  .  The 
enquirers  thus  brought  into  Church-membership  could  not, 
simply  by  reason  AjEtlififT  nuTffKe.r,  receive  that  personal 
teaching  and  individual  oversight  which  arc  su  necessary Jor 
the  safeguarding  of  the  new  convert^  :  with  the  result  that 
congregations,  once  large,  have  dwindled,  and  the  high 
hopes  of  those  days  of  ingathering  still  await  realisation. 
A  sister-mission  in  this  district  has  worked  more  definitely 
than  we  even  did  with  a  view  to  the  evangelisation  and  bap¬ 
tism  of  communities  c/j  masse,  and  I  fancy  the  devoted  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  that  mission  too  have  at  times  felt  sad  misgiv¬ 
ings  as  to  the  ultimate  efficacy  of  this  method  of  mission 
work.  The  homely  adage,  “Take  care  of  the  pence,  and  the 
pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves,”  admits  in  this  con¬ 
nexion  of  a  spiritual  application.  The  only  wav  to  win  a 
community  for  the  Church  is  to  win  its  individual  members : 
having  them  we  have  the  community. 

My  own  thirty-four  years  of  Indian  experience  tends  but 
to  strengthen  the  conviction  that  the  part  of  wisdom  is  to 
concentrate  indeed,  yet  not  on  communities  but  on  indivi¬ 
duals,  to  aim  at  the  laying  of  strong  solid  foundation,  cap¬ 
able  of  bearing  a  lofty  superstructure.  That  servant  of  God 
who,  while  resolutely  restricting  his  operations  to  a  manage¬ 
able’  area,  devotes  himself  to  the  work  of  really  Christianising 
each  individual  therein,  sedulously  building  up  each  neophyte 
in  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Gospel,  renders,  I  believe, 
a  more  effective  service  than  one  who  diffuses  his  energies 
over  impossible  tracts  of  country  and  impracticable  numbers 
of  converts.  A  strong  plea  for  a  more  direct  endeavour  to 
train  up  a  few  to  be  Christians  in  a  deeper  reality,  men  and 
women  who  shall  form  the  nucleus  of  truly  Christian  com¬ 
munities,  has  been  admirably  presented  in  Bishop  Mylnes 
“Missions  to  Hindus,”  a  thoughtful  and  most  helpful  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  study  of  missionary  methods. 

The  second  main  topic  to  which  Mr.  Jones  adverted  in 
his  address  was  the  tendency  noticeable,  even  in  missionary 
circles,  “to  compromise  with  the  enemy,  and  belaud,  not 
Hinduism  itself,  but  “the  deep  and  subtle  powers,  of  the 
Indian  mind.”  With  an  eloquence  born  of  conviction  Mr. 
Jones  maintained  that  Hinduism,  judged  by  its  fruits,  stands 
condemned,  and  is  not  a  worthy  object  for  missionaiy  eulogy. 
With  almost  every  word  of  this  portion  of  his  address  I 
feel  myself  in  sympathy.  One  of  the  sad  features  of  the 
present  time  is  the  lavishing  on  Hinduism  of  extravagant 
and  fulsome  praises  by  its  own  adherenfsT  T  fancy  we  have 
already  hoard  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  the  Orien¬ 
tal’s  capability  to  enrich  Christianity  with  treasures  from 
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his  own  stores  of  thought.  We  missionaries  have  perchance 
been  guilty  of  presenting  for  India’s  acceptance  a  Western 
Christianity,  but,  be  it  remembered,  we  have  brought  with 
us  an  open  Bible,  and  we  shall  be  well  content  to  have  Christ¬ 
ian  teaching  tested  by  this  touchstone  of  truth.  A  Western 
phase  of  Christianity  will  not  be  corrected  merely  by  the 
introduction  of  an  Eastern  phase.  The  Western,  so  far  as  it 
is  only  Western,  and  the  Eastern,  so  far  as  it  is  only  Eastern, 
both  alike  fall  short  of  a  Christianity  which  justly  lays  claim 
to  catholicity.  The  teaching  of  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  Man, 
has  not  been  fully  represented  in  any  symbols  of  the  Western 
Churches,  and  this  defect  may  yet  be  remedied  in  part  by 
some  contribution  from  an  Eastern  Church.  But  of  one 
thing  I  feel  confident,  and  it  is  this — Hinduism  will  not 
avail  to  complement  an  imperfect  expression  of  Christian 
truth.  Hinduism  can  only  Hinduize :  it  is  inherently  im¬ 
potent  to  Christianize.  Any  service  that  India  may  possibly 
render  to  the  collective  thought  of  the  Church  will  come,  we 
rest  assured,  not  from  a  decadent  Hinduism,  but  from  the 
humble  heart  which,  under  the  leading  of  God’s  Spirit  of 
Truth,  has  renounced  its  Hinduism,  and  found  a  haven  in 
the  Church  of  Christ.  It  is,  we  fain  believe,  the  Indian  con¬ 
vert,  Hindu  no  longer  but  only  and  altogether  Christian, 
who  will  be  the  divinely  chosen  agent  to  render  India’s  spe¬ 
cific  contribution  to  the  fulness  of  the  Church  of  God. 

While  saying  this,  we  cordially  admit  that  in  the  non- 
Christian  thought  of  India,  especially  in  her  earlier  days, 
one  finds,  amidst  much  of  error,  teaching  that  tends  itself 
as  a  preparation  for  the  Gospel.  India’s  ancient  thinkers 
supply  a  ■praeparatio  Evangelica,  but,  alas  !  how  far  short  it 
falls  of  the  Christian’s  evanc/elium !  And  all  .the  prepara- 
tion  goes  for  nought,  ay,  worse  than  nought  "it,  despite -it  111  1, 
Ifitfia  should  reject  the  Gospel.  Christian  preachers  to 
Hindus  would  do  well  j list  facing  to  assume  all  that  is  im¬ 
plicit  in  the  praeparatio,  and  from  that  as  a  common  plat¬ 
form  preach  the  precious  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
preacher’s  special  duty  is  to  impart  to  his  hearers  the  truths 
they  need  but  have  not.  Befor^  a  Hindu  audience,  let  him 
then,  tell  of  a  God  personal  and  distinct  from  man,  a  God 
revealed  for  allf  time  in  Christ.  Let  him  tell  the  tale  untold 
by  man  before  that  God  is  Love,  so  love  and  so  God  as  to 
die  upon  the  Cross  for  our  advantage. 

III. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Knight  Anstey,  Hyderabad  (Deccan). 

In  reply  to  your  request  for  an  expression  of  my  opinion 
of  “A  Layman’s  view  of  Missions”  I  should  like  to-  say  first 
of  all  that  I  heartily  welcome  such  a  frank  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  joart  of  a  prominent  Christian  journalist  as 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  solution  of  some  missionary 
problems,  if  only  as  calculated  to  reveal  to  the  missionary 
some  points  upon  which  even  a  sympathetic  layman  may 
need  enlightenment. 

Mr.  Jones’  expression  of  his  view  of  missions,  as  out¬ 
lined  in  your  issue  of  September  12,  covers  so  much  ground 
and  raises  so  many  difficult  questions,  that  anything  like  a 
detailed  examination  of  or  reply  to  the  various  points  he 
raises  cannot  be  compassed  in  a  few  words.  I  think  it  wjll 
prove  of  great  permanent  value  if  you  can  throw  open  your 
columns  to  a  discussion  of  the  subject  which  I  trust  may 
be  marked  by  as  much  candour  and  sincerity  on  the  part  of 
the  missionary  as  has  been  exhibited  by  the  layman. 

What  strikes  me  first  about  this  layman’s  view  of  mis¬ 
sions  is  that,  in  spite  of  its  breadth  and  earnest  sincerity, 
its  value  is  weakened  by  inaccuracies.  These  inaccuracies 
are  not  so  much  a  question  of  cemnplete  misunderstanding  or 
careless  misrepresentation  as  of  that  partial  apprehension 
of  facts  and  their  significance  which  may  at  times  prove  as 
prejudicial  to  the  arrival  at  sound  conclusions  as  intentional 
distortion. 

In  the  main,  however,  the  address  presents  itself  to  my 
own  mind  as  an  urgent  call  for  a  more  definite  and  far-seekjug 
mKsiimarv.  ndTTW"  lnTTiiie^IiTace  “TvTr“  ’.Tolies  speaks  of  a 
cJmm/rofpolicy™TDut  it  seems  to  me  that  his  failure  to  under¬ 
stand  some  things  in  the  present  missionary  situation  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  trying  himself  to  take  a  comprehensive 
view  of  missions  from  a  definite  stand-point  he  assumes  that 
the  various  elements  he  observes  are  controlled  and  united 
by  some  central  conception  of  missionary  policy,  overlook¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  the  evil  upon  which  he  should  have,  planed 
his  finger  is  the  absence  of  any  real  policy  at  ah.  Not  that 
missionary  work  is  carried  on  without  rational  thought  and 
planning  on  the  part  either  of  the  missionaries  or  the  socie¬ 
ties  which  employ  them,  but  that  such  policy  as  is  adopted 
is  more  often  than  not  local  and  short-sighted,  framed  rather 
with  a  view  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  present  than  to 
assure  the  possibilities  of  the  future. 

Some  societies  as  well  as  some  individual  missionaries 
certainly  have  a  definite  policy  with  regard  at  least  to  cer¬ 
tain  branches  of  their  work,  but  even  in  this  there  is  fre¬ 
quently  a  failure  to  rightly  and  fully  relate  that  policy  to 
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the  large  and  all  embracing  issue  of  the  establishment  of 
Christ’s  Kingdom  in  India. 

I  think  myself  that  the  discussion  is  likely  to  be  vitiated 
by  laying  emphasis  on  any  particular  instance  such  as  Mr. 
Jones  cites,  especially  if  it  leads  to  such  a  rash  conclusion 

. as  that  the  reason  why  some  man  is  not  withdrawn 

from  one  station  and  sent  to  another,  where  the  work  seems 
more  urgent  as  well  as  more  promising,  is  that,  if  he  left 
his  post  “some  other  Church  would  step  into  his  sheep-fold 
and  rob  his  sheep.”  Such  a  sentiment  may  have  had  a  place 
in  the  missionary  policy  of  the  past  and  may  stilll  exist  in 
individuals  but  the  tendency  of  missionary  thought  and 
feeling  to-day  is,  I  believe,  far  removed  from  that  which 
underlies  this  assumption. 

I  believe,  however,  that  there  was  never  more  need  than 
there  is  to-day  for  the  formation  of  a  definite  and  compre¬ 
hensive  MISSIONARY  POLICY  WHICH  SHOULD  COVER  THE  WHOLE 
ACTIVITY  OF  THE  Church  of  Christ  in  India.  But  the  for¬ 
mation  of  such  a  comprehensive  policy  can  scarcely  take  place 
until  that  unity  to  which  we  are  happily  tending  has  been 
more  nearly  achieved  than  it  is  at  present. 

The  conquest  of  a  vast  territory  by  a  comparatively 
small  army  is  not  likely  to  be  successful  if  each  unit  of  that 
army,  however  ably  officered,  pursues  a  campaign  of  its  own 
with  but  slender  co-operation  with  other  units  and  without 
the  direction  afforded  by  some  plan  of  campaign  which  not 
only  recognises  the  character  and  magnitude  of  the  task,  but 
one  whereby  the  various  forces  available  may  best  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  its  accomplishment. 

More  than  at  any  other  period  of  its  history  must  India 
now  be  considered  as  a  whole.  For  though  anything  like 
true  national  unity  may  be  yet  far  distant,  the  various  ele¬ 
ments  of  Indian  life  and  thought,  effort  and  aspiration,  are 
acting  and  re-acting  upon  each  other  with  increasing  reality 
and  force.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the  great  mission¬ 
ary  societies,  even  though  they  cannot  at  present  unite  in  a 
strictly  common  effort,  should  approach  each  other  with  a 
view  to  a  common  policy  which  in  its  conception  shall  take 
into  view  all  the  elements  of  modern  Indian  life,  and  in  its 
out-working  prepare  the  way  for  the  practical  union  of  forces 
when  a  more  developed  sentiment  shall  have  made  that 
possible. 

I  have  long  thought  that  much  injury  is  done  to  the 
cause  of  missions  by  the  narrow  discussion  of  some  particular 
form  of  service,  by  contrasting,  for  instance,  evangelistic 
work  which  has  borne  fruit  in  mass  movements  with  the  ap¬ 
parently  less  distinctively  evangelistic  work  of  educational 
institutions. 

I  have  the  most  confirmed  conviction,  which  I  have 
several  times  expressed  elsewhere,  that  the  main  strength  of 
missionary  effort  at  the  present  time  should  be  given  to  se- 
T'UFihg  permanent  results  of  national  extensiveness  hv  the; 

'Hf  Tb("^  'crmVmnnTlqp^hvldph  Tlnd  tLqg  pw'r,r1 
nr  ttitt a n d s  t h r Otig h  these,  mass  movements.  But  at  the 
STlhie  fnhe'l  am  equally  convinced  that  nothing  could  be  more 
disastrous  than  that  the  light  thrown  upon  this  new  and  im¬ 
portant  development  should  be  so  strong  as  to  blind  either 
the  missionaries  or  their  supporters  to  the  priceless  value  of 
other  and  very  different  forms  of  service. 

I  have  spent  nearly  twenty  years  in  connection  with  a 
Pariah  Mission  to  which  God  has  vouchsafed  abundant  suc¬ 
cess  and  cannot  therefore  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  enor¬ 
mous  importance  of  strengthening  and  rightly  developing  the 
position  which  that  success  represents  ;  but  during  that  time 
it  has  frequently  been  my  privilege-  to  recognize  the  profound 
influence  towards  the  definite  establishment  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ  of  the  work  of  such  institutions  as  the  Madras  Chris¬ 
tian  College.  Yet  I  am  inclined  to  go  at  least  part  of  the- 
way  with  Mr.  Jones  in  his  criticism  of  such  institutions,  though 
it  is  far  easier  to  point  out  defects  than  to  suggest  a  remedy. 
So  much  depends  upon  the  spirit  and  personal  magnetism  of 
the  man  engaged  in  educational  work,  that  what  would  seem 
to  be  an  unanswerable  criticism  of  the  policy  of  a  particular 
college  seems  robbed  of  most  of  its  force  when  that  policy 
is  wielded  in  a  similar  institution  by  another  type  of  man. 

But  in  one  who  is  not  an  educationalist,  and  who  is  there¬ 
fore  condemned  to  a  mere  outsider’s  view,  that  view,  however 
sympathetic,  still  leaves  a  trace-  of  doubt  in  the  mind  as  to 
whether  competition  with  other  educational  establishments 
and  its  accompanying  necessity  of  securing  success  in  examin¬ 
ations,  the  anxiety  to  meet  Government  requirements  in  order 
to  retain  Government  grants,  and  the  temptation  to  pander 
to  the  narrowness  and  unworthy  prejudice  of  those  sections 
of  the  Indian  community  from  which  the  most  profitable 
scholars  are-  drawn,  do  not  sometimes  exert  such  pressure 
as  to  raise  questions  of  present  expediency  to  a  position  of 
importance  almost  on  a  level  with  that  ultimate  ideal  of  lead¬ 
ing  men  to  the  definite  acceptance-  of  Christ  to  which  such 
institutions  are  as  truly  committed  as  any  evangelistic  Mis¬ 
sion  among  Sudras  or  Pariahs.  What  we  need  is  a  strong 
broad  policy  which  should  thoroughly  grasp  the  significance 
of  the  fact  that  the  modern  Indian  missionary  has  at  hand 


a  great  variety  of  weapons  and  that  he  should  use  them  all, 
but  should  do  so  with  the  clearest  understanding,  not  only 
of  their  relative  offensive  or  defensive  value  in  the  immediate 
issues  -of  the-  strife,  but  -of  their  effectiveness  as  instruments 
in  securing  the  final  conquest  of  the  future. 

I  have  frequently  compared  the  position  of  the  early  mis¬ 
sionaries  with  that  which  we  now  occupy  but  do  not  come  to 
precisely  the  same  conclusion  as  Mr.  Jones.  I  think  with 
him  that  we  have  perhaps  gone  quite  far  enough  in  glorify¬ 
ing  Hindu  Literature  and  Philosophy,  but  the  better  under¬ 
standing  of  these  things,  while  it  may  occasionally  lead  to 
an  exaggerated  emphasis,  is  yet  an  evidence  of  that-  sym¬ 
pathy  which  is  essential  to  successful  approach,  and  of  that 
desire  for  a  thorough  and  impartial  understanding  of  the 
other  side  which  is  one  of  the  best  preparations  for  success¬ 
ful  dealing. 

I  do  not  think  that  our  present  struggle  with  Hinduism 
means  “a  campaign  with  confetti  and  flowers”  any  more  than 
a  modern  battle  is  less  a  fight  because  a  combatant  may  be 
disabled  by  a  scarcely  discoverable  bullet-wound,  inflicted 
by  an  invisible  foe,  rather  than  by  the  blow  of  a  hideous 
battle-axe  delivered  at  close  quarters  by  one  in  whose  eyes 
can  be  seen  the  flash  of  angry  contest.  Nor  does  Mr.  Jones 
seem,  to  me  happy  in  the  illustration  he  has  chosen.  I  am 
little  acquainted  with  the  newspapers  -of  North  India,  but  in 
the  South  the  Church,  as  represented  by  Christian  journalism 
both  in  English  and  the  Vernaculars,  has  certainly  not  fail¬ 
ed  to  utter  its  protest  against  the  proposed  Baroda  bigamous 
marriage.  [Neither  have  the  Christian  newspapers  of  North¬ 
ern  India  failed  to  protest. — Ed.  I.  IF.] 

The  missionary  cannot  in  any  sense  be  charged  with 
glorifying  the.  excesses  of  popular  Hinduism,  and  while  they 
may  be  written  in  a  more  modern  spirit.  I  do  not  think  that 
there  ever  issued  from  the  Christian  Press  in  India  more 
stringent  and  searching  criticisms  of  Hindu  religious  philo¬ 
sophy  and  practice  than  there-  do  to-day.  This  is  not  saying 
that  we  have  done  all  we  should  do  even  in  this  direction.  My 
own  opinion  is,  however,  that  what  is  far  more  needed  than 
the  mere  criticism  and  refutation  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
past,  or  its  misleading  modifications  in  the  present,  is  the 
clear  presentation  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  In¬ 
dian  mind  of  that  positive  truth  of  Christianity  which  if  ac¬ 
cepted  will  of  itself  wipe  out  error. 

The  new  and  more  sympathetic  study  of  the  higher  Hin¬ 
duism  has  certainly  borne  some  fruit  in  this  direction,  and 
here-  and  there  led  those  to  whom  the  knowledge  of  God  in 
Christ  is  not  a  mere  theological  dogma  but  a  living  experience- 
to  endeavour  to  commend  their  Saviour  to  their  Indian  breth¬ 
ren  in  such  language  as  to  secure  a  more  ready  and  real  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  Him  than  has  resulted  from  the-  more  blunt  and 
less  reasoned  presentations  of  those  to  whom  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  has  largely  meant  its  reiteration  in  the  exact 
form  in  which  it  has  appealed  to  them. 

Mr.  Jones  raises  the  question  of  self-government  in  the 
Indian  Church.  One  who  only  reads  his  remarks  has  not  the 
advantage  of  any  modification  of  their  tone  which  may  have 
been  imparted  to  them  by  the  living  voice,  but  the  matter 
seems  to  be  put  in  a  somewhat  irritating  form.  He  says 
that  only  the  question  of  fitness  should  be  raised  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  so  far  as  I  know  that  is  the  only  question  which  is 
raised.  But  it  is  not  one  which  can  be  settled  in  a  word  by 
a  categorical  answer  to  the  question  “Is  the  Indian  Christ¬ 
ian  Church  fit  for  self-government,  or  is  it  not  1” 

One  is  inclined  to  feel  that  in  the  restless  atmosphere  of 
Bengal  this  matter  tends  to  find  expression  in  more  acute 
forms  than  it  does  in  Southern  India.  With  us  in  the  South 
it  is  not  a  problem  which  has  been  shelved  or  abandoned  as 
hopeless,  nor  one  in  which  bitterness  and  controversy  are  the 
most  apparent  elements,  but  one-  the  solution  of  which  is  be¬ 
ing  steadily  approached.  It  is  a  question,  however,  which 
should  have  a  very  definite  place-  in  the  comprehensive  policy 
of  which  I  have  spoken.  But  its  settlement  is  not  likely  to 
be  helped  bv  forcing  it  into  public  discussion  as  thought  it 
were  a  merely  legal  -or  logical  issue-.  The  question  of  the  fit¬ 
ness  or  otherwise  for  self-government,  partial  or  complete,  of 
a  Church  which  as  a  whole  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  which, 
as  represented  by  particular  units,  has  not  yet  left  the  cradle, 
cannot  be  settled  off-hand.  Where  the  Indian  Church  is 
emerging  into  manhood,  even  though  its  character  may  be 
marred  by  the  vagaries  of  youth  the  settlement  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  fitness  for  self-government  is  very  hopefully  near. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  by  going  back  to  the  beginning 
of  Mr.  Jones’  address.  Any  missionary  who  has  been  more 
than  once  on  furlough,  or  who  has  at  all  frequently  used  his 
pen  in  missionary  advocacy,  will  know  how  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  and  oft-times  impossible  it  is  to  set  before-  the  European 
and  American  public  those-  facts  which  he  would  gladly  and 
confidently  place  before  so  sympathetic  a  listener  as  Mr. 
Jones  in  a  private  conversation.  No  one  knows  better  than 
the  missionary  himself  that  the  ordinary  missionary  address 
fails  to  depict  the  situation  with  that  accuracy  which  Mr. 
Jones  desires.  There  are  many  reasons  why  this  is  almost 
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inevitably  so.  Many  a  splendid  missionary  has  not  the  gift 
of  speaking  effectively  at  all.  hie  can  deal  with  a  situation 
much  more  ably  than  lie  can  depict  it.  With  those  who  have 
the  gift.,  it  is  more  often  the  unpreparedness  of  their  audience 
to  recei\  e  their  message  than  their  own  lack  of  candour  which 
makes  its  delivery  practically  impossible.  This  however,  in 
my  judgment,  lays  upon  the  missionary  the  duty  of  some¬ 
times  sacrificing  the  immediate  fruitfulness  of  an  appeal  to 
the  abiding  usefulness  of  an  address  which  is  mainly  educa¬ 
tive.  But  neither  his  Society  nor  his  audience  will  tolerate 
much  of  that  kind  of  thing  in  any  but  the  man  of  genius. 
Moreover  I  fear  it  is  true  that  the  editors  of  missionary  pub¬ 
lications  are  more  ready  to  accept  contributions  from  those 
who  will'  send  a  rare  picture  accompanied  by  a  striking  story, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  typical,  than  the  careful  represent¬ 
ation  of  things  as  they  are  by  the  man  whose  interest  in  his 
work  is  so  intense  that  he  is  prepared,  if  need  be,  to  sacri¬ 
fice  the  present _ to  the  future  in  the  effort  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  a  missionary  enthusiasm  which  shall  not  fluctuate 
with  numerical  returns  or  the  provision  of  sensational  inci¬ 
dents,  but  which  shall  stand  prepared  with  dauntless  deter¬ 
mination  to  keep  at  it  to  the  end  in  the  spirit  of  the  World’s 
Redeemer  who-  continued  His  self-sacrifice  for  the  souls  of 
men  until  He  could  say  “It  is  finished.” 

IV. 

Rev.  Robert  Stewart,  D.D.,  L.L.  D.,  Sialkot. 

The  writer  has  been  asked  to  write  something  about  the 
views  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Jones  as  expressed  in  The  Indian  Witness 
of  September  12  (p.  11).  In  doing  so  he  would  say  at  the 
outset,  that  he  thinks  Mr.  Jones,  on  the  whole,  is  right. 

First,  there  ...has  not  been  enough  of  concentration  hv 
missionaries  on  work  that  is  fruitful,  and  specially  on  the 
conversion  and  training  of  the  lower  castes„who  are  opeiTto 
Christian  influences.  Of  the  depressed  classes  there  are  over 
50,000,000  in  India.  Every  mission  almost  has  thousands — 
perhaps  tens  of  thousands — within  its  own  bounds.  Let  us 
bring  these  people  over  to  Christianity  as  soon  as  possible. 
Their  conversion  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  Christian¬ 
ization  of  the  higher  castes,  but  rather  hasten  it.  Of  course 
tueir  conversion  must  be  genuine.  It  will  not  do  to  baptise 
them  indiscriminately.  While  hailing  with  pleasure  what  are 
called  mass  movements,  missionaries  should  see  to  it  that  they 
do  not  get  masses  of  baptized  heathen,  but  masses  of  real 
believers.  But  in  our  own  field  (and  we  have  been  pioneers 
in  this  work)  we  find  converts  from  the  low  caste  as  trust¬ 
worthy  as  any  others.  On  the  whole,  they  are  less  likely„to 
apostatize  than  'converts  from  Isla^i,  and  they  rise  to  a£ 
tfifpr  a  fSigious  life  as  any  others,  to-<^”"llany  of  our  most 
spiritually  minded  people  and  best  preachers  were  originally 
clmhsas.  The  upper  class  witnessing  the  improvement  of 
these  people  are  themselves  more  or  less  drawn  towards 
Christianity.  They  see  that  a  supernatural  power  has  been 
at  work  among  them.  Besides,  if  we  Christians  do  not  do 
our  duty  in  trying  to  uplift  the  lower  castes  ourselves,  the 
Hindus,  Mahomedans  and  Sikhs,  who  see  the  good  results  of 
our  missionary  policy,  and  are  doing  their  utmost  to  imitate 
it,  and  indeed  with  some  success,  may,  by  drawing  many  of 
these  once  despised  people  into  their  own  folds,  make  their 
last  estate  at  least  no  better  than  their  first.  It  is  gratify¬ 
ing  to  find  Commission  I  of  the  Edinburgh  Conference  strong¬ 
ly  recommending  work  among  the  depressed  classes  as  a  pre¬ 
sent  and  pressing  duty. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  for  missionaries,  as  a  gene¬ 
ral  thing,  to  leave  their  own  field  to  perform  this  duty,  as 
Mr.  Jones  suggests.  Let  them  do  the  work  which  lies  near 
them.  The  boundary  policy  for  missions  I  thoroughly  believe 
in.  It  minimizes  friction :  it  keeps  stumbling  blocks  out  of 
the  way  of  weak  Indian  Christians  ;  it  helps  concentration, 
compactness,  and  efficiency  of  effort ;  it  enables  missions  to 
carry  out  their  ideals  ;  it  favours  the  cause  of  congregational 
self-support ;  it  keeps  communities  from  being  divided,  dis¬ 
tracted,  non-plussed  and  disgusted  with  our  missionary  strug¬ 
gles. 

With  nearly  everything  that  Mr.  Jones  says  about  our 
attitude  towards  Hinduism  the  writer  is  in  hearty  sympathy. 
There  has  been  entirely  too  much  said  of  late  about  the  ex¬ 
cellencies  of  non-Christian  faiths  and  our  duty  to  approach 
their  followers  through  the  avenue  of  commendation,  if  not 
of  flattery.  One  of  the  Commissions  of  the-  Edinburgh  Con¬ 
ference  and  some  of  the  short-time  speakms  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  took  this  view  ;  and  a  few  persons  in  India  now  think 
they  have  made  a  new  discovery,  and  found  a  royal  road  to 
the  conversion  of  idolaters  and  their  philosophic  associates. 
But  the  writer  feels  that  they  are  sadly  mistaken.  Dr.  Duff 
surely  never  gained!  his  numerous  converts  by  concealing  the 
immeasurable  distance  between  Christianity  and  idolatry.  And 
the  sooner  Hindus  now  get  to  know  this  distance,  the  better. 
They  must  be  made  to  understand  that  they  cannot  reach  a 
better  life  through  the  worship  of  Ram,  or  Krishna,  or  Kali, 
or  the  mystic  dreams  of  Vedantism,  but  only  through  the 


Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Gospel.  It  is  as  true  now  as  it 
was  in  Paul’s  day  that  “the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,” 
and  there  is  “no  other  name  under  heaven,  that  is  given 
among  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved.” 

A  typical  Hindu  lacks  the  consciousness  of  four  imnort- 
ant.  facts  regarding  himself— his  distinct  persomSit^,  his 
gr e ats i  rnuTne s s  (in  the  proper  sense  of  that  word),  his  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  a  Higher  Power,  and  his  liability  to  punish¬ 
ment  for  wrong-doing.  He  also  lacks  the  apprehension  of 
Hmr  tacts  about  God,  his  separateness'  front  the  creature,  Ths 
distinct  personality,  his  holiness,  and  his  justice.  A  know¬ 
ledge  of  these,  facts  is  necessary  as  an  introduction  to  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  which  in  its  essence  presents  that  only 
mediator  between  God  and  men.  Who  by  His  perfect  obed¬ 
ience  and  atoning  death  makes  it  possible  through  Him  for 
sinners  to  become  reconciled  to  the  Most  High  and  secure 
everlasting  life.  Why  is  it  that  the  Hindu  lacks  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  these  fundamental  facts  1  Chiefly  because  of  the 
atmosphere  in  which  he  has  been  brought  up — the  wrong 
ideas  and  practices  of  that  false  religion  which  has  been 
moulding  his  consciousness.  Hinduism,  instead  of  being  a 
schoolmaster  to  bring  him  to  Christ,  as  some  would  affirm,~is 
ms  great,  hinderer,  hag  been  blinding  his  eyes,  and  pervert 

f u s  judgment,  Better  for  him  had  he  remained  ignorant 
or  this  faith  and  been  left  to  the  teachings  of  his  own  con¬ 
science  and  the  simple  light  of  nature. 

Why,  then,  men  should  praise  Hinduism  or  hope  to  get 
aid  from  it  in  converting  its  adherents  to  Christianity  is  a 
mystery.  What  a  Hindu  needs  is  to  shake  off  his  preposses¬ 
sions— to  realize  his  own  sinfulness  and  danger,  and  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  getting  any  help  from  his  old  faith.  Then 
Jesus  -can  be  preached  to  him  with  some  hope  of  good  results. 
Hinduism  is  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  to  Christ  by  way  of  con¬ 
trast  rather  than  by  way  of  similarity.  Its  hideousness  should 
be  held  up  to-  view.  Of  course,  Hindus  as  individuals  should 
be  treated  lovingly  and  patiently,  but  they  should  not  be  more 
effectually  blindfolded  by  the-  praise  of  their  religion.  Plain 
talk  is  necessary.  They  are  sinners,  and  a  little  denunciation 
with  the  aid  of  God’s  Spirit  may  shock  their  consciences  into 
activity  and  set  them  athinklng.  They  must  be  called  to  re¬ 
pentance.  They  must  have  the  day  of  judgment  set  before 
them.  They  need  this  kind  of  preaching  as  much  as  the 
Athenians  did.  And  under  it  we  may  hope  for  as  good  results 
as  Paul  had.  Random  shots  may  penetrate  the  joints  of  a 
man’s  armour  and  reach  -his  heart.  The  Spirit  does  not  re¬ 
quire  much  truth  for  the-  regeneration  of  a  soul.  A  small  seed 
dropped  in  the  right  place  may  become  a  great  tree.  Diony¬ 
sius  and  Damaris  and  the  Philippian  jailer  and  many  others 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  believed  without  much  previous 
teaching. 

But  beware  of  compromises  with  Hinduism.  Comprom¬ 
ises  with  ancient  heathenism  were  and  -have  always  been  the 
greatest  curses  of  Christendom.  “Oriental  Christianity,”  so 
much  talked  about  in  some  quarters,  may  prove  to  be  simpTy 
Hindu  Christianity  and  entail  similar  burdens  on  tlie  future 
diurch. 

Not  knowing  the  situation  in  Calcutta,  the  writer  fears 
that  .he  cannot  get  the  full  bearing  of  Mr.  Jones’  remarks  on 
self-government  in  the  Indian  church.  We  can  say,  however, 
that  in  our  synod  we  are  not  afraid  to  give  Indians  the  reins 
of  power  (low  caste  as  many  of  them  were)  and  that  in  all 
our  ecclesiastical  courts  they  stand  on  a  level  with  mission¬ 
aries. 

As  to  educational  work  in  missions,  that  is  an  old  and 
vexed  question.  Certainly  “all  is  not  as  it  should  be.”  We 
hope  for  something  better.  Let  us  pray  for  it,  and  work 
for  it. 

V. 

J.  Fraser  Campbell,  D.D.,  Rutlam. 

The  candid  criticism  of  a  “dispassionate  layman”  is  just 
what  we  missionaries  desire,  even  if  we  may  not  deem  his 
judgment  entirely  correct. 

If  mis-sb  naries  in  their  addresses  at  home  say  too  little 
about  the  difficulties  with  which  they  have  to  contend,  is  it 
not  due  to  a  manly  dislike  to  talk  of  their  own  difficulties  1 
They  prefer  that  if  anything  is  to  be  said  about  them  it 
should  be  by  onlookers. 

Mr.  Jones  d-oe-s  not  exaggerate  the  wrench  when  an  ordin¬ 
ary  Hindu  becomes  a  Christian.  And  its  terrors  are  in¬ 
creased  by  the  missionary’s  dread  of  even  seeming  to  offer 
worldly  inducements.  The  enquirer  faces  a  gulf  in  which  he 
shall  struggle  bereft  of  family,  caste  and  social  sympathy  and 
aid,  ar  d  find  few  hands  stretched  out  from  the  new  shore  to 
help  him. 

The  criticism  is  only  partly  right  as  to  the  remedy.  More 
attention  must  indeed  be  given  to  communities,  and  there 
must  be  more  prompt  and  energetic  entry  into  open  doors. 
An  emergency  like  that  which  he  names  among  the  Nama- 
sudras  should  certainly  be  met  by  sending  men  from  less 
urgently  pressing  work.  But  though  it  must  be  true,  if  Mr. 
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Jones  has  found  it  so,  that  the  objection  to  withdrawing  a 
man  from  his  post  for  such  an  emergency  is  occasionally  the 
fear  of  another  mission  playing  the  sheep-stealer,  that  fear 
can  hardly  ap^ly,  as  he  thinks,  to  the  “scattered  outposts.'' 
In  them  the  sheep-stealer  to  dread  is  a  very  different  and  a 
truly  terrible  one.  And  it  is  a  most  distressing  predicament 
to  have  to  choose  between  great  conflicting  needs. 

The  real  remedy  is  not  “concentration”  or  to  leave  the 
scattered.  outpoSts  unmanned— in  fact,  experience  proves  that 
fly 'the  providence  and  grace  of  God  it  is  sometimes  in  an  out¬ 
post  that  the  emergency  arises,  or  that  it  necessitates  the 
planting  of  a  new  and  perhaps  distant  outpost.  The  true  j~e- 
medy  is  to  get  more  labourers  for  the  whitening  harv^t. 
And  in  this  a  man  like  Mr.  Jones  can  render  great  aid. 

He  is  right  also  in  his  next  point :  only,  he  is  again  mis¬ 
taken  in  blaming  the  “isolated  outposts.  The  men  in  them, 
face  to  face  with  Hinduism  undiluted  with  Christian  educa¬ 
tion  and  civilization  are  not  those  who  chiefly  yield  to  the 
“tendency  to  compromise  with  the  enemy,  to  ‘  flatter 
Hinduism”  and  vapour  about  “the  Oriental  consciousness.” 
That  very  real  weakness  is  found  more  among  those 
in  great  centres  whose  contact  is  largely  with  men 
on  whom,  directly  or  indirectly,  Christian  light  has 
had  an  influence  but  who  are  anxious  to  hold  on 
to  some  form  of  Hinduism.  And  such  talk  is  not  fit¬ 
ted  to  be  effective  in  producing  that  mastering  sense  of  sin 
and  longing  for  deliverance  which  compels  men  to  count  all 
things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
Mr.  Jones  is  right  in  saying  that  “Hinduism  must  be  judged 
by  its  fruits.” 

There  is  much  truth  also  in  the  rest  of  his  speech.  But 
probably  1  have  sufficiently  complied  with  your  request  for 
my  views  on  it. 

VI. 

Rev.  G.  J.  Dann,  Bankipore. 

Mr.  Jones  evidently  spoke  to  the  Calcutta  Missionary 
Conference  as  a  sympathetic  observer  of  Missionary  methods 
and  work.  I  expect  that  many  missionaries  would  agree 
with  him  in  the  view  he  takes  of  some  problems,  although 
the  same  man  who  would  agree  with  him  on  one  point  might 
disagree  with  him  in  others. 

1.  I  sympathize  with  him  in  his  desire  to  see  more 
mobility  in  the  face  of  opportunity,  such  as  that  presented 
by  a  promising  opening  among  a  special  community.  To 
secure  this,  however,  I  do  not  believe  in  abandoning  what 
he  would  call  scattered  outposts,  but  which  to  my  mind  are 
strategic  centres.  More  economic  concentration  of  Institu¬ 
tional  work,  and  an  avoidance  of  opening  new  stations  and 
entering  new  districts  before  existing  occupation  is  made 
effective,  would  help  us  to  keep  up  an  efficient  mobile  band 
of  evangelistic  missionaries.  The  training  and  care  of  exist¬ 
ing  Christian  communities  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  the 
more  attractive  claims  of  new  work,  but  no  mission  is  doing 
its  duty  which  has  no  reserve  of  evangelists,  both  European 
and  Indian,  for  special  opportunities. 

Mr.  Jones  sounds  the  warcry  ;  no  compromise  !  Surely, 
judging  Hinduism  by  its  fruits,  the  test  given  by  our  Lord 
Himself,  Mr.  Jones  is  right.  The  Church  of  Christ  has 
nothing  to  learn  from  Hinduism  intellectually ;  for  its 
monism  is  incompatible  with  belief  in  a  Personal  God,  a  just 
God  and  a  Saviour  of  sinful  souls.  Nor  can  Hinduism  teach 
us  anything  ethically;  it  does  not  teach  that  men  being 
dead  to  sin  must  become  alive  to  righteousness.  The  divorce 
of  devotion  from  holiness  of  conduct,  the  lubricity  which  be¬ 
fouls  its  doctrine  of  bhalcti  in  most  of  its  manifestations,  is 
a  deadly  foe  to  that  holiness  without  which  no  man  can  see 

the  Lord.  .  ,  ,  ...  ,  ,. 

But  we  have  to  remember  that  amid  the  and  deserts  of 
Indian  philosophy  there  are  to  be  found  sparkling  gems  and 
that  here  and  there  amid  the  foul  mind  of  Indian  mythology, 
there  are  to  be  found  some  lilies.  The  Indian  mind  has 
again  and  again  grown  weary  of  orthodox  monism  and  has 
searched  for  a  living  loving  Father  of  Spirit ;  and  the  Indian 
heart  has  turned  from  the  swine-trough  of  mythology  and 
cried  aloud  for  a  Saviour  from  its  sin.  In  dealing  with  the 
Indian  mind  and  heart  to-day  we  often  find  the  same  ele¬ 
ments  of  revolt,  and  the  sayings  of  the  _  okl  seekers  after 
truth  are  of  great  service  to  us  both  in  interpreting  awak¬ 
ing  desires  and  in  helping  the  Gospel  answer  to  find  its 
way  home.  For  this  reason  we  search  for  the  true  amid 
the  false  in  Indian  literature  and  bring  it  into  captivity 
to  Christ. 

The  comments  of  Mr.  Jones  upon  the  problems  of  Indian 
Church  Government  and  Missionary  Education  demand  more 
space  than  I  could  legitimately  claim.  I  can  only  say  that 
an  independent  Indian  Church  would  require  the  elements 
of  power  to  teach  and  a  high  standard  of  New  Testament 
moral  discipline.  Where  these  are  not  yet  present  missions 
are  still  responsible  for  teaching  and  training.  Where  they 
are  to  be  found,  the  work  of  the  mission  has  found  its  con¬ 
summation,  and  it  can,  with  thankfulness  to  God,,  tune  all  its 
energies  to  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  outside  masses. 


And  I  think  most  missionaries  will  agree  that  the  claims  of 
Missionary  Education  rest  upon  the  personal  influence  exer¬ 
ted  by  the  Christian  Educationist  upon  the  young  lives  with 
which  he  has  to  deal.  And  of  this  influence  1  believe  there 
is  more  than  Mr.  Jones  is  aware  of. 

VII. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Hale,  Palwal. 

In  the  main,  as  I  read  your  reports,  I  think  I  am  very 
much  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Jones. 

1.  Missionary  Addresses.  For  some  reason  or  other 
missionary  addresses  are  nut  popular  in  the  churches,  and  in 
most  places  “Missionary  Sunday”  at  least  fails  to  draw  a 
larger  attendance.  I  feel  assured  that  some  of  the  fault  lies 
in  the  style  of  our  addresses,  they  do  not  “depict  the  situa¬ 
tion.”  Mr.  Jones  touches  the  spot  when  he  says  the  facts 
that  need  to  be  emphasized  are  those  which  have  interest  in 
conversation.  I  felt  this  when  last  on  deputation  in  England 
and  I  c'arrefully  noted  questions  and  topics  asked  and  started 
by  the  best  people  I  met,  and  I  set  myself  to  discuss  these 
topics  and  to  answer  these  questions  in  my  addresses,  with 
the  result  that  I  found  at  once  that  I  was  dealing  with  things 
whith  were  matters  of  living  interest  and  concern  to  my 
audiences. 

2.  Centres  of  Occupation.  Yes,  undoubtedly !  Our 
line  is  too  thin.  We  hold  scattered  outposts.  We  often 
plough  the  sands,  in  places  for  years  and  years,  heavily  and 
hopelessly.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Jones  as  to  concentrating  up¬ 
on  tracts  and  communities  where  hearts  are  stirred  aruL,±he 
Spirit  is  working.  It  would  be  sounder  pjolicy  to  follow  unite 
the  leading  of  the  Spirit  in  these  movements,  and  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  in  the  long  run  that  would  be  the  sur£r  way  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  waste  places,  where  energy  is  wasted,  because 
it  does  not  achieve  adequate  results  in  reasonable  time. 

3.  Compromise.  This  is  a  difficult  point.  The  whole 
tendency  of  our  times  is  toward  conciliation.  There  is  danger 
here,  a  danger  very  real,  and  very  present,  and  we  need  to 
be  watchful  of  ourselves  and  of  our  concessions.  These  are 
“points  of  contact,”  but  we  shall  not  say  much  worth  sav¬ 
ing  nr  do  much  worth  doing  without  emphasizing  “points  J 
difference”  and  these  points  of  difference  after  all  arc  LllP 
Tilling  ones,"*the  saving  ones.  Still  everything  will  depend 
upon  the  spirit  of  the  worker,  and  the  life  he  lives.  One 
cannot  always  be  abusing  things  even  if  they  are  corrupt, 
while  one’s  life  and  influence  may  at  the  same  time  be  a 
constant  witness  against  them. 

4.  Modern  Hinduism.  I  agree.  Your  Christian  sys¬ 
tems  must  be  judged  by  their  fruits.  Living  in  the  _  Dis¬ 
trict  I  am  brought  into  daily  contact  with  orthodox  Hindu¬ 
ism,  and  it  is  as  black  every  whit  and  as  corrupt  as  Mr. 
Jones  paints  it.  But  the  influence  of  Christianity  is  seen 
even  here,  and  ideas  and  standards  do  come  in  and  are 
set  up,  which  did  not  exist  in  these  communities  in  the 
early  days  of  missions.  But  Mr.  Jones  would  not  revert  to 
these  early  days.  The  early  successes  were  clearer  cut 
against  the  darker  background,  but  let  us  take  heart  of 
grace  the  broad  outlook  is  brighter  now. 

5.  Self-Government.  I  agree  absolutely.  But  I  can¬ 
not  answer  the  question  “Is  the  fitness  there?”  It  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  question— a  crucial  one. 

6.  Christian  Education.  I  am  not  an  educationist, 
but  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  purely  educational  work  as  a 
missionary  agency.  I  would  have  it  definitely  Christian  in  aim 
and  purpose,  and  although  much  of  the  work  that  is  done 
in  educational  missions  may  not  come  up  to  this  standard, 
it  all  might  and  should.  Non-Christian  youths  should  be 
taught  English  Science  in  such  a  way  as  that  nothing  need 
be  feared  in  laying  the  facts  before  contributors  to  mission 
funds, — and  the  facts  should  be  laid  before  them — and  a  mis¬ 
sion  school  should  be,  and  I  believe  often  is,  a  centre  of 
spiritual  attraction  and  illumination. 

VIII. 

Rev.  William  Hazen,  Byculla,  Bombay. 

As  only  the  substance  of  Mr.  Jones’  address  is  given  in 
your  issue  of  September  12th,  it  is  not  easy  to  give  a  definite 
opinion  upon  what  he  has  said,  as  a  fuller  report  might  give 
a  different  impression  from  that  given  by  the  outline. 

,  In  general,  I  hold  that  missionaries  should  welcome  critic¬ 
ism  from  whatever  source,  and  seek  to  learn  from  it  how  to 
improve  their  work.  This  is  true  of  hostile  criticism  even, 
which,  though  it  may  be  manifestly  unfair,  usually  contains 
some  element  of  truth,  and  suggests  some  point  at  which  mis¬ 
sionary  methods  should  be  strengthened ;  and  it  is  doubly 
true  of  friendly  criticism,  such  as  Mr.  Jones  gives. 

The  first  point  which  Mr.  Jones  emphasizes  is  the  failure 
of  the  missionary  to  fully  present  the  situation  to  the  home 
church.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  home  church  does  not 
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fully  realize  the  situation  in  lnma,  but  1  doube  whether  it  is 
due  lo  iacx  ot  canuour,  ot  whicn  ivir.  Jones  accuses  tne  mis¬ 
sionary.  Most  missionaries,  i  minx,  do  not  hesitate  to  spea^ 
plain  i acts,  but  they  must  be  forgiven  tor  not  always  uaiping 
on  the  doleful  Side  oi  things,  i  wish  some  one  womd  snow 
us  how  to  give  an  adequate  idea  oi  the  religious  prouiem  in 
India  to  the  home  church.  We  do  not  want  them  to  have 
rose-colored  views  of  missions  in  this  land,  yet  while  insisting 
on  the  serious  nature  of  the  problem,  we  must  be  hopeful. 

As  to  Mr.  Jones’  suggestion  that  there  is  too  much  scat¬ 
tering,  there  is  a  counter-criticism  that  mission  work  is  too 
much  concentrated.  I  do  not  think  that  on  this  side  of  India 
there  is  muon  "holding  scattered  outposts  for  the  sake  of 
continuing  the  status  quo.”  There  is  effort  to  hold  on  to 
posts  where  work  has  been  begun  and  has  proved  fruitful,  in 
the  hope  that  the  home  church  will  finally  give  reinforce¬ 
ments  for  an  aggressive  campaign.  But  1  am  sure  that  a 
great  deal  could  be  accomplished  by  better  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  different  missions.  There  is  and  must  be  a  certain 
amount  of  over-lapping,  and  consequent  neglected  districts, 
so  long  as  missions  work  each  for  itself.  There  is  urgent  need 
throughout  India  for  a  thorough  co-operative  survey  of  the 
field,  to  see  what  work  is  duplication,  and  what  fields  are 
neglected. 

There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  among  missionaries  any  seri¬ 
ous  tendency  to  “compromise  with  the  enemy,”  such  as  Mr. 
Jones  refers  to.  The  missionary  above  all  other  men  is  bound 
to  be  fair,  and  appreciative  of  the  good  he  finds  in  men  of 
other  religious  views  from  himself.  The  best  way  to  win 
such  men  is  to  show  appreciation  of  the  good  which  they 
possess.  It  is  possible  to  combine  sincere  appreciation  of  the 
good  which  may  be  found  in  Indian  religious  teachings  with 
clear  recognition  of  the  failure  of  those  teachings  to  produce 
true  men  and  an  ideal  society  after  the  Christian  standard,  and 
with  clear  recognition  of  the  fundamental  difference  between 
some  of  India’s  religious  ideals  and  those  of  Christ.  The  ex¬ 
cessive  praise  of  Hinduism  comes  mostly  from  those  who  are 
not  missionaries;  but  even  if  missionary  writers  do  some¬ 
times  praise  certain  elements  of  philosophic  Hinduism,  there 
is  less  tendency  to  excess  in  that  direction  than  in  the  exag¬ 
geration  of  the  moral  evils  of  Hindu  society,  impossible  as 
the  latter  may  seem  to  be. 

With  regard  to  self-government  of  the  Indian  church,  it 
may  freely  be  admitted  that  this  is  not  a  fetish  to  be  wor¬ 
shipped  blindly.  The  Indian  church  undoubtedly  needs  fpr 
some  time  to  come  the  guidance  of  Christian  leaders  frojn 
other  lands.  But  that  guidance  will  all  the  more  willingly  be 
accepted,  if  the  missionary  is  content  to  use  less  authority, 
and  depend  more  upon  his  personal  influenca,  Indian  Christ¬ 
ians  may  lack  some  of  the  essentials  for  complete  self-govern¬ 
ment  ;  but  those  essentials  will  only  be  acquired  by  experi¬ 
ence  and  effort,  and  by  freedom  to  work  out  their  own  salva¬ 
tion,  even  though  the  experience  be  in  some  cases  bitterly 
gained. 

As  to  Christian  education,  it  is  easy  to  criticize  existing 
methods,  but  Mr.  Jones  does  not  make  clear  just  what  he 
thinks  the  trouble  is.  The  problem  of  making  Christian  edu¬ 
cation  a  strong  force  in  this  country  deserves  earnest  consi¬ 
deration,  but  I  doubt  whether  much  will  be  accomplished  by 
vague  generalizations. 


*  SHALL  I  CLOSE  THE  WEAVING  SCHOOL? 

(Continued  from  October  3rd.) 

VII. 

Commissioner  F.  Booth  Tucker,  Salvation  Army,  Simla. 

I  consider  weaving  an  excellent  industry  for  a  Boys’ 
School  for  the  following  reasons:  — 

1.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  weaving  masters  all 
over  the  country,  and  if  the  boys  are  properly  taught  they  can 
drop  into  good  positions  of  from  Its .  20  to  Its.  50  as  soon  as 
they  have  the  necessary  qualifications.  At  present.  I  know 
of  only  two  really  good  schools  for  handloom  weaving,  and 
they  are  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand. 

2.  The  success  of  such  a  school  depends  on  its  being 
carefully  organized,  well  taught,  and  a  suitable  market  found 
for  its  output.  I  see  from  the  enquiry  that  there  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  weaving  master  in  charge,  but  is  he  himself  a  good 
weaver  and  has  he  a  good  knowledge  of  handlooms,.  or  was 
he  trained  mainly  with  a  view  to  getting  a  high  salaried  posi¬ 
tion  as  foreman  in  a  mill  ?  This  is  a  vitally  important  ques¬ 
tion,  and  I  should  suggest  his  being  sent  for  a  month  to  our 
Weaving  School  at  Ludhiana,  where  our  Manager  could  re¬ 
port  on  him  to  the  Missionary. 

This  is  an  important  point,  as  your  Boys’  School  ought 
to  have  a  weaving  master  who  is  himself  thoroughly  able  to 
weave,  and  a  thorough  believer  in  the  future  possibilities  of 
the  hand-loom  business. 
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In  regard  to  finding  a  market,  I  think  your  enquirer  need 
have  no  anxiety,  though  it  may  take  a  little  time.  There 
«re  important  arrangements  under  consideration  which  1  am 
not  able  at  present  to  disclose,  which  will  help  the  handloom 
weaver  very  much  in  getting  his  goods  to  market,  and  in 
obtaining  advance  orders  for  his  productions,  and  this  school 
would  doubtless  be  amongst  the  first  to  benefit  by  the  ar¬ 
rangement. 

as  to  the  question  whether  the  handloom  weaving  is  not 
doomed  to  extinction  owing  to  the  competition  of  mills,  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  reason  for  anxiety.  It  is  true  that 
in  certain  classes  of  goods  it  is  not  worth  while  competing 
with  mills,  as  the  margin  of  profit  is  almost  nil,  but  there 
is  an  enormous  field  open  to  the  handloom  where  it  can  hold 
its  own  against  the  mill.  Ended,  my  private  opinion  is  that 
the  tend  mcy  of  modern  civilisation  is  going  to  be  to  the  help¬ 
ing  of  home  industry  as  opposed  to  the  factory,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  factory  will  manufacture  with  a  view  to  assisting 
the  cottager  to  get  his  living.  As  an  illustration  of  this  I 
would  point  to>  the  enormous  increase  in  sewing  machines. 
It  might  have  been  thought  that  some  sewing  could  not  com¬ 
pete  with  the  shop  and  factory  sewing,  but  modern  civilisa¬ 
tion  supplies  every  cottage,  and  little  shopkeeper  with  a  fast 
sewing  machine,  and  he  has  the  advantage  of  doing  his  own 
work  at  home  without  having  anything  to  pay  for  it  beyond 
the  cost  of  the  machine.  Similarly  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  typewriter  in  spite  of  the  competition  of  printing  press¬ 
es,  has  come  to  stay. 

The  handloom  properly  made  will  occupy  a  similar  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  cottage,  especially  when  it  is  accompanied  with 
a  proper  warping  machine.  It  is  possible  also  that  home 
spinning  on  the  Scotch,  Irish  and  Scandinavian  plan  will  also 
become  widely  adopted  in  India,  and  thus  strengthen  the 
position  of  the  handloom  weaver. 

For  the  above  reasons  I  should  strongly  recommend  your 
enquirer  to  make  a  specialty  of  weaving,  and  not  to  abolish 
this  branch  of  industry,  but  rather  to  improve  it. 

Your  enquirer  does  not  mention  what  kind  of  looms  he 
is  using,  nor  what  sort  of  warping  machine,  nor  what  kind 
of  cloth  he  is  manufacturing.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  be 
knocking  his  head  against  a  wall  in  trying  to  manufacture 
the  kinds  of  cloth  with  which  the  mills  are  able  to  flood  the 
market  at  little  more  than  the  cost  price  of  the  material. 
If  so,  one  of  the  first  things  he  will  have  to  do  will  be  to 
find  out  what  is  the  particular  cloth  in  his  particular  neigh¬ 
bourhood  which  can  be  sold  at  a  paying  rate.  This  will  be  a 
little  difficult  at  first,  but  experience  will  show. 

I  should  not  however  confine  myself  exclusively  to  weav¬ 
ing.  The  three  things  which  I  would  strongly  recommend 
him  to  go  in  for  would  be,  (1)  Gardening  and  general  agri¬ 
culture  of  a  simple  and  inexpensive  character  ;  (2)  Silkworm 
and  silk-reeling.  There  is  a  great  future  for  this  in  India. 
And  (3)  Carpentry  is  also  a  useful  and  attractive  employ¬ 
ment  for  boys. 

VIII. 

Rev.  Geo.  H.  Hamlen,  Balasore. 

1.  Mission  industries  must  be  kept  very  closely  in  touch 
with  local  conditions,  if  they  are  not  to  court  failure.  This 
does  not  mean  that  no  new  industry  must  be  started  ;  but  it 
does  mean  that,  in  starting  any  sort  of  a  school  to  teach  in¬ 
dustrial  work,  the  local  demand  and  supply  should  be  care¬ 
fully  considered. 

2.  I  believe  our  aim  must  be  to  make  our  industrial 
pupils  quite  independent  and  self-reliant  workmen,  able  and 
willing  to  do  their  work  in  a  Christian  way,  and  to  make 
the  most  of  their  opportunities.  Here  as  in  all  other  branch¬ 
es  of  mission-work,  the  missionary  and  the  mission  should 
aim  to  “vanish  away”  as  soon  as  possible.  In  passing  I  may 
remark  that  I  grieve  that  the  vanishing  point  seems  so  re¬ 
mote. 

3.  Specifically,  hand-loom  weaving  does  not  appeal  to 
me  as  an  industry  likely  to-  be  either  profitable,  or  intellect¬ 
ually  helpful.  Yet  I  can  easily  conceive  that  it  might  be 
combined  with  something  like  farming  to  the  advantage  of 
the  individual  and  the  community. 

-  As  to  the  industry  most  likely  to  be  successful  finan¬ 
cially  and  industrially,  again  I  must  urge  a  consultation  of 
local  conditions.  For  us  here,  carpentering,  iron  work,  and 
tailoring,  especially  the  former,  are  the  best  trades  we  have 
discovered. 

5.  Trades  which  can  be  carried  on  by  the  workman  in¬ 
dependently,  rather  than  a  training .  to  handle  machinery 
seems  to  me  much  better  for  country  stations.  If  the  boys 
are  taught  to  be  operatives,  we  are  only  helping  to  swell  the 
population  of  the  large  cities,  where  most  of  our  young  men 
are  sure  to  be  “drowned  in  perdition  and  destruction.”  The 
only  alternative  to  this  would  be  a  well  equipped  local  fac¬ 
tory,  or  machine  shop,  to  which  the  school  could  be  a  feeder. 
But  I  take  it  this  is  out  of  the  question  in  most  cases. 
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The  Executive  Board. 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  Method¬ 
ist  Episcopal  Church  in  Southern  Asia 
is  a  body  which  takes  cognizance  of 
financial  and  other  interests  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  meets 
once  a  year  and  for  several  years  has 
met  in  Lucknow ;  either  immediately 
before,  or  immediately  succeeding  the 
Dasehra  meetings.  This  proves  to  be 
a  most  desirable  time.  It  is  the  sea- 
son  when  there  are  concessions  avail- 
able  on  many  of  the  railways,  and  the 
expense  of  gathering  is  much  less  than 
it  would  be  at  ordinary  times.  An¬ 
other  helpful  feature  is  that  some  who 
otherwise  would  not  be  in  attendance 
at  Dasehra  take  the  opportunity  of 
attending;  and,  conversely,  Methodist 
missionaries  who  would  not  be  able,  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  executive 
board,  are  able  to  do  so  because  they 
are  held  so  near  to  the  meetings  of 
Dasehra,  though  they  are  not  elected 
members  of  the  body.  In  addition  to 
these  meetings  there  is  an  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Board  of  Publication  which 
is  armed  with  authority  over  the  vari¬ 
ous  publishing  houses  connected  with 
the  work  of  the  church.  Dasehra  time 
at  Lucknow  is  therefore  a  time  of  ga¬ 
thering  of  the  Methodist  clans.  The 
meeting  of  the  executive  board  was 
fully  attended  and  many  matters  of 
interest  to  the  work  were  transacted. 
Baroda’s  representative,  the  Rev.  L. 
E.  Linzell,  told  us  of  the  preparations 
he  was  making  for  the  meeting  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Conference  at  Baroda  in  January 
next.  All  who  know  Mr.  Linzell’s  great 
capacity  for  organizing  will  know  that 
the  arrangements  now  being  made  are 
indeed  pucca.  The  Board  was  genuine¬ 
ly  concerned  with  the  news  it  had  re¬ 
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ceived  concerning  the  condition  of 
health  of  that  veteran  missionary  and 
former  editor  of  this  paper,  Mr.  Mess- 
more.  A  telegram  of  loving  greeting 
was  sent  him  and  a  reply  received  tell¬ 
ing  how  much  thfe  telegram  was  appre¬ 
ciated.  Mrs.  Lee’s  and  her  son  Al¬ 
bert’s  illness  also  called  forth  a  greet¬ 
ing  of  concern  and  also  elicited  a 
grateful  response  from  Dr.  Lee.  A  tele¬ 
gram  expressing  the  thankfulness  of  the 
Board  at  the  good  progress  Mrs.  Warne 
was  making  was  also  despatched.  The 
Board  made  special  provision  for  help 
to  the  brave  Gujarat  workers  who  are 
in  the  area  which  has  been  stricken 
with  famines.  The  clear  presentation 
of  the  need  of  help  made  a  visible  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  Board  who  are  not 
impressed  with  any  and  every  story 
which  comes  before  them,  but  the  Gu¬ 
jarat  friends  are  in  special  need  of  as¬ 
sistance  and  will  use  with  exceeding 
care  all  funds  that  may  be  intrusted  to 
them. 

It  was  a  great  delight  to  the  Board 
to  have  with  them  Bishop  Oldham  who 
is  doing  so  magnificent  a  work  among 
the  islands  of  the  sea.  A  statement 
from  him  as  to  the  reasons  why  the 
Philippines  and  the  Malaysia  Confer¬ 
ences  are  asking  for  release  from  South¬ 
ern  Asia  was  listened  to  with  deep  in¬ 
terest.  While  no  one  is  anxious  that 
a  division  be  made  there  was  evident 
among  the  members  of  the  Board  no 
desire  to  insist  upon  a  union  which  has 
now  largely  lost  its  meaning. 

Two  days  with  the  executive  board 
listening  to  the  discussions  of  different 
matters  as  they  come  up  is  no  small 
privilege,  and  the  writer  is  thankful 
for  have  being  present  at  the  meeting. 


“India  Under  Lord  Curzon  and  After.” 

Reuter  telegraphs  that  Mr.  Lovat 
Fraser’s  book,  ‘India  Under  Lord  Cur¬ 
zon  and  After,’  is  published.  The 
Times  announces  a  special  review  by 
Lord  Milner.  In  a  preface  to  the  book 
Mr.  Fraser  states  that  Lord  Curzon  is 
in  no  sense  responsible  for  the  book. 
He  did  not  suggest  nor  inspire  it  nor 
has  he  seen  a  line  of  it.  The  author 
had  no  access  to  private  documents  or 
correspondence.  The  book  covers  the 
whole  range  of  modern  Indian  politics 
and  their  development  from  Lord  Elgin 
to  Lord  Hardinge  of  Penshurst.  It 
contains  much  hitherto  unpublished 
matter,  including  a  remarkable  account 
of  the  Kabul  Mission,  an  explanation 
whv  spheres  of  influence  in  Persia  were 
defined  on  the  present  basis,  and  a 
narrative  from  Russian  official  sources 
of  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  unex¬ 
pected  decision  to  send  large  reinforce¬ 
ments  into  Trans-Caspia  during  the 
Russo-Japanese  war.  The  book,  though 
evidently  intended  to  defend  Lord  Cur¬ 
zon’ s  viceroyalty,  is  frankly  critical 
throughout,  and  frequently  disagrees 
with  Lord  Ourzon’s  policy  and  deci¬ 
sions.  Sir  Francis  Younghusband’s 
Lhassa  treaty  is  rather  severely  ana¬ 
lysed.  Lord  Kitchener’s  reforms  and 
the  controversy  regarding  the  Military 
Department  are  exhaustively  discuss¬ 
ed.  The  author  says  that  later  know¬ 
ledge  shows  the  sincerity  of  the  Home 
Government’s  decision  which  cannot  be 
impugned  though  it  is  to  be  deplored. 
A  notable  chapter  declares  that  Eng¬ 
land  is  bemused  with  drugs  and  sham 
Imperialism,  and  vigorously  protests 
against  the  widespread  belief  at  home 
that  India  is  held  by  bayonets  rather 
than  by  the  merits  of  British  rule.” 

A  later  message  states  :  The  Times 
to-day  publishes  a  long  review  of  Mr. 
Lovat  Fraser’s  book  by  Lord  Milner, 
who  describes  the  book  as  much  more 
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than  an  account  of  Lord  Curzon’s  Vice¬ 
royalty  because  the  author  ranges  wide¬ 
ly  and  boldly  over  the  whole  field  of 
Indian  politics. 

What  interests  Lord  Milner  most  is 
Mr.  Fraser’s  picture  of  the  personality 
and  achievements  of  the  great  admin¬ 
istrator.  He  strongly  emphasises  the 
fact  that  the  book  is  no  indiscriminate 
eulogy,  which  greatly  increases  its 
value.  Lord  Milner  proceeds  to  state 
at  great  length  his  own  views  of  Lord 
Curzon  based  on  Mr.  Fraser’s  book. 
He  acknowledges  how  much  he  owed  in 
South  Africa  to  Lord  Curzon’s  energy 
and  foresight  and  declares  that  but  for 
his  prompt  despatch  of  reinforcements 
the  Boer  flag  would  have  been  flying 
over  Pietermaritzburg  and  Durban  in 
October  1899.  While  generously  prais¬ 
ing  Lord  Curzon’s  work  in  India  Lord 
Milner  says  that  now  Mr.  Fraser  has 
made  him  realise  the  full  extent  of  his 
activities  he  doubts  whether  he  did  not 
attempt  too  much.  Granted  that  all 
his  undertakings  were  necessary  and 
urgent,  Lord  Milner  thinks  that  they 
were  sometimes  pressed  forward  with 
too  fiery  a  zeal. 

Lord  Milner  continues: — “Lord  Cur¬ 
zon  cannot  escape  the  defects  of  his 
qualities.  The  tendency  to  over-work 
and  over-elaborate  is  the  besetting  sin 
of  his  ardent  temperament,  combined 
with  immense  intellectual  resources. 
The  same  defect  is  visible  in  his  exces¬ 
sive  copiousness  and  over-emphasis  in 
speech  and  writing.” 

Lord  Milner  quotes  the  famous  con¬ 
fidential  minute  on  the  partition  of 
Bengal  as  an  example.  These  minor 
defects,  however,  he  says,  are  small 
“by  the  side  of  the  imposing  monu¬ 
ment  of  Lord  Curzon’s  completed  work, 
which  will  stand  long  after  the  friction 
apd  hubbub  that  accompanied  its  erec¬ 
tion  are  forgotten.  If  the  splendour  of 
the  first  five  years  of  the  Viceroyalty 
are  somewhat  dimmed  by  the  bitter 
controversies  marking  the  close,  those 
controversies  are  now  dead.  When 
ample  deductions  are  made  for  what 
may  have  been,  ill-judged  acts  or  only 
of  temporary  importance,  enough  re¬ 
mains  to  Lord  Curzon’s  credit  to  place 
him  in  the  first  rank  of  men  who  made 
and  maintained  the  Empire.” 


An  address  to  Sir  Charles  Bayley. 

The  following  address  was  presented 
by  the  representatives  of  the  Baptist 
Churches  and  communities  of  Eastern 
Bengal  and  Assam.  It  reads : 

To  His  Honor, 

Sir  Charles  Stitart  Bayley,  k.c.s.i., 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Eastern  Ben¬ 
gal  and  Assam. 

May.  it  Please  Your  Honor, 

With  the  representatives  of  Baptist 
Churches  and  Communities  in  Eastern 
Bengal  and  Assam,  which  scattered 
over  many  districts  numbers  thirty-five 
thousand  souls,  count  it  a  privilege  to 
offer  Your  Honor  our  sincere  and  re¬ 
spectful  congratulations  on  your  as¬ 
sumption  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor¬ 
ship  of  this  Province.  We  earnestly 
pray  ,  that  length  of  days,  health  and 
happiness  may  be  vouchsafed  to  you, 
together  with  the  wisdom  that  cometh 
from  above  and  that  strength  which  is 
the  touch  of  the  Eternal,  and  which 
alone  can  enable  you  to  discharge  aright 
the  great  and  responsible  duties  of  your 
high  office. 

We  desire  to  assure  you  of  our  abid¬ 
ing  fealty,  to  the  throne,  and  to  the 
persons  of  their  most  gracious  Majes¬ 
ties  the  King-Emperor,  and  Queen-Em¬ 
press  of  the  Realms,  and  our  deep  gra¬ 
titude  to  God  for  that  large  spirit  of 
justice  born  of  sympathy  which  charac¬ 
terizes  their  interest  in  the  well-being 
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to  be  a  grand  and  glorious  muddle. 
The  letter-  in  your  last  issue  written  by 
Presbyterian  Missionary  makes  the 
point  that  “it  is  rather  absurd  to  blame 
the  Church  of  Scotland  for  taking  the 
same  view  of  Mr.  Macdonald’s  position 
as  that  taken  by  the  Wesleyan  Church 
herself.”  As  I  am  not  a  Wesley  am  I 
cannot  say  what  position  is  taken  by 
tlie  Wesleyan  Church.  This  seems  to 
be  certain,  however,  to  Presbyterian- 
Missionary  :  He  believes  the  General 
Assembly  treated  Mr.  Macdonald  as  a 
layman.  Will  he.  please  tell  me  then 
what  the  Assembly  meant  by  declining 
to  pronounce  upon  the  validity  of  Mr. 
Macdonald’s  orders?  If  he  had  none, 
—though  Mr.  Macdonald  presented  a 
certificate  of  ordination  with  his  peti¬ 
tion, — how  could  they  be  treated  as 
either  “valid”  or  “invalid”  ?  Perhaps 
Presbyterian  Missionary  will  tell  me  ? 
For  myself,  a  poor  unsophisticated  son 
of  Erin,  I  scratch  my  head,  and  confess 

mySelf’  Puzzled.” 


— There  is  much  jubilation  to-day 
at  the  Wellesley  Girls’  School,  Naini 
Tal.  Miss  Easton  after  a  long  and 
successful  term  of  service  in  India 
completes  her  eightieth  year.  On  be¬ 
half'  of  the  readers  of  the  Witness  we 
extend  hearty  congratulation. 

— Says  Makhzan-i-Masihi  :  “The  Kau- 
kab-i-Hmd  reports  a  rumour,  set  afloat 
by  some  one  with  a  lively  imagination, 
that  the  transfer  of  the  M.  E.  Mission 
from  India  to  Korea  had  been  ordered. 
In  Chicago  the  starter  of  such  a  rum¬ 
our  would  be  called  a  ‘cheerful  liar  : 
this  rumour,  however,  gives  the  Makh- 
zan  itinerant  an  opportunity  to  say  that 
40  years  ago  a  young  Presbyterian  mis¬ 
sionary  stopped  at  the  Lai  Bagh  m 
Lucknow,  shortly  after  its  purchase  by 
the  M.  E.  Mission,  and  with  some 
knowledge  of  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  different  Missions  m  these 
40  years  and  more  he  puts  the  M.  h. 
Mission  of  India  in  t he  front  rank  of 
Missions,  its  men  and  women,  foreign 
and  Indian,  accomplishing  a  work 
which,  while  not  beyond  sharp  critic¬ 
ism  here  and  there,  has  been  and  is  an 
inspiration  to  other  Missions.  We  are 
quite  sure  that  the  M.  E.  Mission  is  in 
India  to  stay,  and  when  the  Indian 
Churches  unite,  they  will  very  likely 
take  a  leaf  out  of  the  Methodist  Polity 
which  makes  the  Bishops  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  members  of  churches  and 
responsible  to  them — in  fact  Bishops 
elected  by  and  subject  to  Presbyteries, 
Primus  infer  pares.'’ 

_ The  recent  good  showers  at  Ahme- 

dabad  and  Nadiad  and  vicinity  have 
been  helpful  in  filling  the  wells  and 
thus  relieving  the  acute  pressure  ox 
the  water-famine  from  which  the  vil¬ 
lagers  suffered  so  much.  The  ram  wi 
also  serve  to  provide  fodder  for  the 
poor  cattle  thousands  of  which  m  a 
greatly  emaciated  condition  were  ship¬ 
ped  to  more  favoured  localities  Ot 
course  there  remains  the  total  loss 
of  the  standing  crops  but  the  rain, 
if  it  continues,  as  we  hope  it  will,  is 
tolerably  certain  to  make  the  later 
crop  possible.  The  missionaries  rejoice 
that  while  severe  suffering  cannot  whol¬ 
ly  be  averted,  the  terrible  famine  ex¬ 
periences  of  previous  occasions  are  not 
likely  to  be  repeated. 

—We  are  distressed  to  learn  of  the 
serious  illness  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Linn,  at 
Bidar,  Nizam’s  Dominions.  There  is 
no  European  physician  anywhere  near 
that  station  ;  and  a  couple  of  years  ago 
Dr.  W.  H.  Batstone  nearly  lost  his  life 
there  through  the  absence  at  fir st  of 
proper  medical  aid.  Subsequently, 


however,  Dr.  Timpany,  of  the  Baptist 
Mission,  Hanumakonda,  chivalrously 
braved  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
the  monsoon  and  made  his  way  to  the 
side  of  his  imperriled  brother  mission¬ 
ary.  Strangely  enough,  Dr.  Batstone’ s 
successor  is  now  taken  with  the  same 
subtle  disease,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  the  year.  Rev.  C.  E.  Parker,  Miss 
Wells,  and  an  experienced  nurse  in  en¬ 
teric  cases,  have  gone  to  Bidar,  and 
we  hope  we  shall  hear  good  news  soon. 

— Lest  Methodist  missionaries  should 
be  exalted  above  measure  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  appropriations  for  1912,  it 
may  be  well  to  inform  them  that  the 
net  increase  in  missionary  collections 
for  the  first  seven  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  is  only  $2820  !  It  is  difficult,  for 
us  abroad  to  understand  why  decreases 
should  have  been  reported  by  such  con¬ 
ferences  as  New  York,  New  York  East, 
Cent  Pennsylvania,  Troy,  Wyoming — all 
in  the  east.  Kanas,  S.  W.  Kansas,  St. 
Louis,  Philadelphia,  and  Maine  (hur¬ 
rah  !)  had  substantial  increases.  The 
great,  strong,  generous  conferences  of 
the  middle  west,  to  be  heard  from  be¬ 
tween  now  and  Oct.  31,  will  doubtless 
make  an  advance  in  the  aggregate. 
Foreign  Conferences  will  have  reason 
to  be  thankful  if  they  receive  an  in¬ 
crease  of  five  per  cent  in  their  appro¬ 
priations.  There  will  be  occasion  for 
bonfires  if  the  increase  shoidd  be  ten 
per  cent. 

— The  Revs.  A.  Willifer  Young  and 
J.  M.  B.  Duncan  have  accepted  the 
Joint-Secretaryship  of  the  Interim 
Committee  appointed  to  initiate  pre¬ 
parations  for  a  Decennial  Conference 
in  1915.  With  that  Committee  have 
been  associated  a  large  number  of  re¬ 
presentative  missionaries  in  various 
parts  of  India,  including  survivors  of 
the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Madras 
Conference.  Preparation  are  under 
consideration  for  the  sectional  confer¬ 
ence  which  Dr.  Mott,  by  direction  of 
the  Edinburgh  continuation  Committee, 
proposes  to  hold  in  India  in  1912.  No 
reply  has  yet  been  received  from  Edin¬ 
burgh  to  the  suggestion  relating  to  an 
All-India  missionary  survey. 

— The  September  session  of  the 
Calcutta  Missionary  Conference  last 
Monday  night  at  the  Y.M.C.A.  Hall, 
25,  Chowringhee,  was  anything  but 
dry,  in  more  ways  than  one. 

At  the  business  meeting,  after  a 
parliamentary  tangle  of  some  involva- 
tion,  it  was  decided  that  Prof.  Mukerji, 
of  Serampore,  read  a  paper  at  the 
November  meeting,  and  the  Decem¬ 
ber  meeting  be  devoted  to  a  social,  in 
which  the  hardworked  missionaries 
might  have  a  chance  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted. 

The  feature  of  the  evening  was  A 
LaymaWs  View  of  Missions”  by  Mr. 
Jones,  who  spoke  in  substance  as  fol¬ 
lows: — “I  speak  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  disinterested  and.  dispassionate 
layman  and  from  my  view  _  point,  I 
consider  candour  a  great  disideratum. 
The  facts  that  need  to  be  set  before 
the  European  and  American  public  are 
those  which  come  out  in  confidential 
chats  with  missionaries,  such  as  I 
have  had.  The  ordinary  missionary 
address  fails  to  depict  the  situation. 
Although  I  had  heard  many  missionary 
addresses  at  home,  I  did  not  really  un¬ 
derstand  the  situation,  all  the  difficul¬ 
ties  with  which  the  missionary  has  to 
contend.  There  must  be  more  candour 
in  depicting  the  situation  as  it  really 
is.  Former  missionaries  dwelt  upon 
the  hostility  of  the  people,  but  we 
must  show  our  friends  at  home  that 
this  hostility  is  due  to  the  inherent 
character  of  our  struggle  against 
Hinduism.  The  problem  is  at  least  as 
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difficult  as  converting  the  Roman 
Catholic  to  the  Protestant  faith,  a 
problem  which  few  at  home  seem  in¬ 
clined  to  grapple  with. 

The  people  at  home  must  understand 
what  conversion  really  means  to  a 
Hindu.  The  native  Christians  have  to 
leave  their  position  in  Hindu  society, 
they  are  isolated,  and  subject  to>  the 
demoralization  that  such  a  relation 
entails.  If  the  Churches  really  knew 
and  had  a  grip  on  the  situation,  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  would  be  a  change  of  policy. 

One  change  of  policy  that  a  fuller  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  situation  would  bring,  in 
my  judgment,  is  a  greater  concentra¬ 
tion,  a  greater  attempt  to  win  com¬ 
munities,  as  a  whole,  rather  than  spend 
effort  on  scattered  individuals.  Much 
energy  is  frittered  away  in  holding 
scattered  outposts  for  no  other  reason 
than  continuing  the  status  quo.  Such 
a  policy  would  be  alright  merely  for 
the  sake  of  holding  territory  occupied, 
but  will  not  do  in  an  active  campaign. 

The  case  of  the  Narna.  Sud'ras  is  a  con¬ 
crete  illustration.  Here  is  a  commu¬ 
nity  that  has  been  stirred  with  the 
longings  for  a  new  life,  with  the  desire 
for  better  things,  and  there  is  no  doubr 
but  that  Christianity  would  hold  them, 
if  we  had  the  men  to  spare  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  that  situation.  As  it  is,  no 
mission  has  any  men  to  spare,  forsooth, 
because  if  any  man  left  his  post,  some 
other  church  would  step  into1  his  sheep- 
fold,  and  rob  his  sheep.  As  it  is,  not 
a  single  extra  man  was  thrown  into 
that  breach,  but  men  remain  scattered 
at  their  outposts.  There  must  be  somo 
fatal  weakness  that  permits  such  a 
policy. 

Another  danger  that  arises  from  this 
policy  of  scattering  the  workers  to 
isolated  outposts,  is  the  tendency  to 
compromise  with  the  enemy.  The 
early  missionaries  were  perhaps^  jtoo 
intolerant.  They  regarded  Hinduism 
as  esseAtially  pagan,  and  denounced  it 
as  such.  They  were  violent  perhaps 
in  some  of  their  methods,  but  they 
were  successful.  We  live  in  an  ago 
more  polite  and  mealy-mouthed.  The 
sound  of  controversy  has  died  away. 
The  missionary  gives  no  offence.  Evei\ 
the  orthodox  Hindu  with  condescending 
grace  gives  a  feast  to  the  Christian 
school  children,  or  attendants  in  chil¬ 
dren  schools.  Modern  writers  flatter 
Hinduism.  We  hear  that  the  West 
has  much  to  learn  from  the  Oriental 
consciousness ;  that  W estern  Christ¬ 
ianity  must  rid  itself  of  its  occidental 
accretions  and  adapt  itself  to  Oriental 
modes  of  thought ;  that  the  deep  and 
subtle  powers  of  the  Indian  mind,  ■ 
their  capacity  for  meditation,  their 
emphasis  on  the  inwardness  of  things, 
fit  them  for  an  expression  of  Christ¬ 
ianity  such  as  we  have  not  seen.  We 
read  rhapsodies  on  the  incomparable 
god-intoxicated  masters  of  religion  that 
the  East  has  produced.  The  same 
admiring  spirit  towards  the  East  is 
shown  in  a  recently  published  Premier 
of  Hinduism,  in  which  the  author  dwells 
on  the  exquisite  lyrics,  the  sublime 
teaching,  the  beautiful  sculpture  it 
has  produced,  while  in  a  brief  post¬ 
script  only  are  we  led  to  believe  that 
there  is  any  inherent  evil  in  the  same. 

I  greatly  doubt  whether  a  campaign 
with  confetti  and  flowers  will  be  effec¬ 
tive.  Hinduism  must  be  judged  by  j  y. 
fruits.  AT" I  look  ‘about  me.  T  see  “a. 
pedpTe  infested  with  corruption  from 
top  to  bottom.  There  must  be  in  , 
every  department  of  business  a  system 
of  checks  to  prevent  dishonesty  and 
fraud.  Blackmail  is  levied  by  every 
one,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ; 
of  public  spirit  there  is  scarcely  a 
trace.  The  local  bodies  are  filled  with 
men  who  have  paid  for  the  votes  that 
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i  brought  them  there,  and  who  expect  a 
fair  return  on  the  investment.  The 
physical  energy  of  its  people  is  sapped 
by  precocious  marriages  and  public 
prostitution.  One  has  only  to  scan  the 
advertising  pages  of  the  ordinary  Ben¬ 
gali  newspaper  to  see  the  state  of 
1  common  morality.  As  a  Christian  lay¬ 
man,  I  feel  the  Church  should  say  some¬ 
thing  as  to  the  fruits  of  Hinduism. 
Wrong  conduct  should  not Jrp  tolerated. 

(A  religion  that  glorifies  in  action,  that 
does  not  promote  the  progress  of  its 
adherents,  is  not  the  object  for  mis¬ 
sionary  eulogy. 

The  Church  must  make  a  stronger 
stand  against  the  evils  inherent  in 
Hinduism.  When  the  Gaekwar  of 
Baroda  proposes  to  give  his  daughter 
in  a  bigamous  marriage,  no  church 
utters  a  protest.  Indian  social  re¬ 
form  must  receive  better  and  stronger 
help  from  Christianity.  The  Church 
too  should  make  up  its  mind  about  the 
Higher  Hinduism.  The  policy  of  show¬ 
ering  compliments  on  a  dreary  philoso¬ 
phy  fit  only  for  Milton’s  Limbo,  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  be  victorious.  When  they 
talk  of  Hindu  philosophy,  I  see  the 
quivering  bodies  of  decapitated  goats 
at  Kalighat.  Belial  himself  would  be 
sickened  at  the  representations  of  Kali 
that  are  everywhere  exhibited  before 
the  people.  I  believe  that  European 
philosophy  has  n o thing  moriTTo  learn 
from  Hindu  philosophy  thary.  it  nas 
from  Hindu  astrology: 

“"Another  point  oFimportance  in  my 
estimation  ;of  self-government  in  the 
Indian  Church  must  depend  upon 
capacity.  Either  the  Indian  Christians 
are  fit  or  they  are  not  fit,  and  only 
the  question  of  fitness  should  be  raised 
in  this  connection.  There  is  the  cry 
raised  that  the  Church  must  not  lag 
behind  the  government.  The  Church’s 
refusal  can  easily  be  misconstrued,  and 
easily  misrepresented  as  being  due  to 
racial  hatred,  and  the  Indian  Christ¬ 
ian  is  an  adept  at  making  such  charges. 
Even  such  misrepresentations  should 
not  deter  us  from  doing  the  right.  If  the 
State  has  seen  fit  to  advance  and  con¬ 
fer  power  and  authority  on  certain 
classes,  the  Church  must  have  more 
lofty  standards.  Is  the  fitness  there? 
If  so,  the  Churches  must  grant  neces¬ 
sary  self-government.  If  the  fitness  is 
not  there,  what  has  the  Church  to  do 
with  nationalism  ?  There  is  no  more 
dangerous  perversion  of  this  ideal  than 
that  political  advancement  gives  a 
claim  to  religious  superiority. 

As  to  Christian  education,  I  cannot 
feel  that  all  is  as  it  should  be.  If  edu¬ 
cation  were  definitely  Christian,  well 
'and  good.  As  now  conducted,  any 
gains  seem  impossible.  The  fact  that 
much  of  the  money  is  given  by  poor 
and  pious  subscribers  provokes  and  en¬ 
larges  the  difficulties  of  Christian  edu¬ 
cation.  Personal  influence  does  not 
find  any  scope  under  the  present  condi¬ 
tions,  in  which  Bengali  youths  learn 
English  and  science  at  the  expense  of 
Christian  contributors.  If  they  knew 
the  facts,  there  would  be  a  slump  in 
I  contributions.  Christian  education 
should  be  first  of  all -relip-ions^and  ex¬ 
amination  should  be  a  matter  of  secon¬ 
dary  importance.  If  we  have  in  Christ¬ 
ian  education  wandered  from  the  path, 
let  us  return. 

The  paper  brought  down  a  cloud  of 
discussion  which  necessitated  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  time.  In  the  meantime,  the 
clouds  outside  began  to  speak,  and 
many  of  us  were  compelled  to  ‘'boat 
it”  down  Dharamtala ;  but  even  its 
waters  were  not  sufficient  to  drown  the 
fire  in  our  minds  which  the  discussion 
aroused.  We  believe  that  this  frank 
discussion  will  be  a  valuable  stimulus 
to  the  missionaries  and  be  productive 
of  good  results. 


THE  INDIAN  WITNESS. 

Coming  Conventions  and  Conferences. 

The  Darjeeling  Convention. 

The  dates  fixed  for  the  Darjeeling 
Convention  this  year  are  September 
20 — 23.  The  speakers  will  be  the  Bev. 
G.  E.  Hicks,  of  Gaya,  and  the  Rev. 
E.  Stanley  Jones,  of  Sitapur. 

The  Sialkot  Convention 

Will  meet  on  September  22nd  and 
continue  in  meeting  for  ten  days. 

The  Lucknow  Dasehra  Meetings 

will  be  held  from  September  27  to 
October  1.  Bishops  Oldham,  Warne 
and  Robinson  are  expected  to  be  pre¬ 
sent  at  these  meetings,  and  to  take 
active  part.  Dr.  Grose,  of  Calcutta, 
will  preach  at  the  morning  meetings. 

Those  who  are  intending  to  be  pre¬ 
sent  at  these  services  should  make 
early  application  to  the 

Rev.  J.  Waskom  Pickett, 

Lal  Bagh,  Lucknow. 

Board  of  Publication. 

The  Central  Conference  Board  of 
Publication  of  the  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  in  Southern  Asia  will  meet 
in  Isabella  Thoburn  College  at  7  a.m., 
on  Wednesday,  September  27th. 

R.  C.  Grose,  J.  N.  West, 

Secretary.  Chairman. 

General  Assembly  of  the  South  India 
United  Church 

will  meet  in  Bangalore  on  September 
27 — 29.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  will 
be  a  great  Assembly. 

Executive  Board. 

The  annual  session  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Southern  Asia,  will  convene 
at  Lucknow,  October  2nd  and  3rd,  1911. 
Secretaries  of  Finance  Committees  are 
requested  to  report  the  election  of 
members  from  their  conferences  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Board. 

J.  W.  Robinson, 
Secretary,  Executive  Board. 

Confekence  of  the  Home  M  issionary 
Society. 

The  Biannual  Conference  of  the 
Home  Missionary  Society  will  be  held 
at  Lucknow,  October  3rd  to  6th.  All 
information  regarding  the  meetings,  en¬ 
tertainment  of  visiting  delegates  etc., 
may  be  had  from  Miss  Hannah,  Isabella 
Thoburn  College,  Lucknow. 

Lanowli  Convention. 

The  coming  Convention  will  be  held 
at  Epworth  Heights,  Lanowli,  during 
the  Devali  Holidays,  i. e. ,  from  the  20th 
to  the  24th  of  October,  1911,  both  days 
inclusive. 

The  charge  for  catering  etc.  will  be 
Rs.  8/-  for  the  5  days.  Persons  desir¬ 
ous  of  attending  should  apply  early  for 
accommodation  to 

E.  W.  Fritchley, 
Secretary, 

Lanowli  Convention  Committee. 

Mid-India  Christian  Convention 

Will  meet  at  Jabalpur  on  October 
20  to  28. 


METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
IN  SOUTHERN  ASIA. 

Dates  of  Annual  Conferences. 

Conference  Date  Place  Bishop. 

Burma . Nov.  30... Rangoon... Warne. 

S.  India . Dec.  13. ..Belgaum... .Robinson 

Bengal . Dec.  14...Pakur . Warne. 

N.  India . Jan.  4. ..Lucknow. ..Warne. 

Bombay . Jan.  4. ..Poona . Robinson 

C.  Prov . Jan.  11. ..Jabalpur.. Robinson. 

N.  W.  India . Jan.  11. ..Meerut . Warne. 

Malaysia . Peb.  15. ..Kuala 

Lampor . Oldham. 

Phil.  Islds . Peb.  29. ..Manila . Oldham. 

CENTRAL  CONFERENCE.  BARODA, 
JAN.  25. 
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THE  BOOKSHELF. 

Reader. 

1. 

Outlines  of  Biblical  Theology. 
Volume  I.  General  Introduction.  By 
Rev.  Dr.  T.  J.  Scott,  principal  of  the 
Bareilly  Theological  Seminary,  India. 
(12mo,  279  pages,  Lucknow:  Methodist 
Publishing  House). 

Dr.  T.  J.  Scott,  veteran  though  he 
be,  is  as  earnest  and  as  keen  in  his 
desire  that  India  may  be  saved  as  he 
ever  was.  His  Outlines  of  Biblical 
Theology,  Vol.  I  represent  much  earn¬ 
est  thought.  Vol.  II  is  now  in  the 
Press,  and  those  who  are  having  the 
pleasure  of  reading  the  proof-sheets 
speak  most  highly  of  it.  This  is  what 
the  IT ps tern  Christian  Advocate  had  to 
say  of  Vol.  I.  :  “This  volume,  prepar- 
ed  for  use  by  students  in  India,  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  ministry,  is  not  without 
peculiar  value  to  ministers  in  the  home¬ 
land,  as  it  has  been  written  with  care, 
in  simple  language,  and  after  long  and 
thorough  research.  Dr.  Scott  has  a 
fine  gift  in  simplification.  He  shows 
familiarity  with  what  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  great  theologians  in  our 
own  and  in  other  times,  but  he  avoids 
the  technical  and  metaphysical  terms, 
puts  profound  truths  into  lucid  state¬ 
ments,  and  furnishes  a  text-book  mod¬ 
ern  in  spirit,  clear  in  its  utterances  and 
essentially  orthodox  in  its  teaching. 
The  sanity  of  the  book  may  be  sug¬ 
gested  by  this  sentence  from  the  chap¬ 
ter  on  ‘The  Question  of  Inerrancy:’ 
‘The  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God  because 
God’s  all-important  message  is  in  it— 
not  that  every  bit  of  arithmetic,  his¬ 
tory,  tradition,  poetic  figure,  and  pic¬ 
torial  portraiture  is  the  literally  dic¬ 
tated  Word  of  God.  It  is  inspired  to 
a  degree  answering  the  great  Divine 
end,  and  the  time  for  which  such  a 
book  is  needed  by  man.’  The  treat¬ 
ment  given  to  the  claims  of  Christ, 
based  on  His  superhuman  excellence 
of  character,  his  unparalleled  teach¬ 
ings,  and  His  already-won  moral  and 
religious  triumphs  among  men,  is  a 
thoroughly  admirable  and  careful  piece 
of  work.  The  chapter  on  miracles  is 
also  a  specimen  of  honest  thinking  aind 
strong  writing,  as  well  as  that  which 
deals  with  prophecy.  Under  the  head 
of  ‘Hermeneutics’  we  find  such  cautions 
as  the  following,  which  suggest  that 
we  are  not  living  in  the  mediaeval  time, 
when  dogmatic  utterances  were  swal¬ 
lowed  down  without  inquiry:  ‘Scrutin¬ 
ize  the  dogmas  of  theology  and  creed 
by  the  light  of  a  careful  study  of  the 
Bible  itself.  There  is  always  a  grave 
temptation  to  bring  the  Scriptures  in¬ 
to  harmony  with  one’s  belief.  We 
should  not  allow  our  preconceptions 
and  prejudices  to  force  a  meaning  on 
the  text . The  law  for  cor¬ 

recting  error  in  deductive  reasoning 
is:  Scrutinize  the  premises.’  We  sub¬ 
mit  that  this  is  wise  counsel  to  give  to 
young  theologues,  who  are  prone  to 
accept  without  demur  or  rational 
inquiry  traditional  views,  and  build 
upon  them  a  structure  of  so-call¬ 
ed  faith  which  has  not  really 
been  tested,  digested,  and  assi¬ 
milated.  Dr.  Scott  has  done  a 
worthy  piece  of  work,  to  which  he 
gives  the  fruits  of  years  of  observation, 
reflection,  reading,  and  teaching.” 

II. 

A  Mirror  of  the  Hindu  Philosoph¬ 
ical,  Systems,  by  Nehemiah  Nilkantha 
Sastri  Goreh.  Price  Re  1-14-0.  Chris¬ 
tian  Literature  Society,  Madras. 

This  book  has  evidently  met  a  felt 
need  in  India.  The  present  is  the  third 
edition  in  English,  and  can  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  every  missionary  who  would 
make  a  study  of  Hindu  philosophy.  The 
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the  coarse  o i  Bind/  to  hei*nt<ht  iu  t )i 
Senior  Clapnet*,  The  Senior  Course  con¬ 
sists  of  Arabio  nnd  Persian  literature 
Rhetoric,  Mohammedan  Jurisprudence  Prin- 
O'plea  of  Mohammedan  Law,  Logic,  Science 
of  Controversy,  Philosophy,  Scholastic 
Th  eel<  ?y,  Oeormetry  and  History.  Thug, 
while  the  Hindus  were  busy  in  mastering 
the  English  laugnrgo,  and  through  it 
European  8oienoeH  and  Literature,  and  by 
this  wo  ids  were  euricbing  their  minde 
with  living  ideas  and  latest  discoveries 
in  the  domain  of  knowledge  and  culture 
our  oo-religiouists  were  going  round  and  rouud 
the  same  course  which  had  been  prescribed 
in  Bagdad  more  than  seven  hundred  yenrB 
before,  and  which  had  already  proved  a  failuie 
in  oor  own  case  during  the  last  t  wo  hundred 
years  of  our  history  in  India.  It  is  true  that 
after  1873  some  Eagl  sh  education  was  also 
introduced  in  these  institutions,  but  their 
main  character  continued,  and  still  continues 
to  be  Oriental  and  essentially  dfferent  from 
other  modern  institutions  of  the  country. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  ventured  to  lay  before 
you  my  views  about  the  cause,  and  I  shall 
now,  with  your  permission,  make  certain 
suggestions  as  to  the  maasuree  which  in  my 
bnmble  judgment,  should  be  adopted  to  save 
the  situation. 

The  first  and  the  foremost  need,  which  I 
can  suggest,  is  the  urgent  want  of  a  Provin¬ 
cial  Mobamwedau  Cillege  of  the  type  of 
the  College  at  Aligarh.  As  you  must  be 
aware  there  are  already  Mohammedan  Colleges 
at  Lahore  and  Karachi  which  are  being  steadily 
brought  up  to  the  standard  of  the  Central 
Iustituticn  at  Aligarh  ;  and  another  is  being 
established  at  Peshawar,  through  the  far- 
sighted  wisdom  and  large-hearted  sympathy 
of  Sir  George  Roos-Kepprl,  the  distin¬ 
guished  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Frontier  Province.  It  is  only  in  the  fitness 
of  things  that  the  premier  Profane  of  I  dia 
should  have  a  well-equipped  Mohammedan 
College  eetabl  shed  at  Calcutta  to  meet  the 
demand  of  our  community  for  High  Education 
in  Bengal.  I  have  already  Bbown  you, 
by  face  and  figures,  our  deplorable 
oondition  in  the  field  of  High  Education. 
If  we  have  any  regard  for  the  fulu-e  of 
our  faith  and  community  no  time  shoo’d  be 
lost  in  providing  the  best  and  the  latest 
means  for  supplying  this  urgent  nerd. 

The  practical  question  therefore  ist  Wbat 
should  you  do  to  achieve  this  object? 

Gentlemen,  thia  is  not  a  new  question,  bnt 
has  been  before  you  now  for  many  years; 
and  what  is  etill  more  important,  there  are 
means  within  your  reach  which  ought  to  enable 
you, without  any  insuperable  difficulty,  I  hope, 
to  attaio  Syour  end.  I  remember  the  Right 
Hon’ble  Syed  Amir  Ali,  in  h’s  Presidential 
address  delivered  at  the  Calcutta  session 
of  the  All-India  Mohammedan  Educational 
Conference  held  in  1899,  had  suggested  the 
desirability  of  reformmg  the  Calcutta  Mad¬ 
rases  on  the  lines  of  the  College  at  Ali¬ 
garh,  and  the  same  suggestion  has  been  made 
by  other  Mohammedan  leaders  during  more 
recent  yeors;  and  now  I  find  that  one  of 
your  own  resolutions  relates  to  the  same  pro¬ 
posal.  Tbos  the  drift  of  Mohammedan 
public  opinion  in  this  Piovince  h  unmistak¬ 
able,  and  it  should  be  the  chief  aim  of  this 
Conference  to  bring  this  aboat.  As  you 
are  aware,  the  Calcutta  Madrases,  as 
at  present  constituted,  has  two  departments  : 
the  Arabic  and  the  And vPersian.  The 
Department  teaches  the  Arabic  Coarse  which 
has  been  mentioned  above  aid  the  Anglo- 
Persian  Department  is  practically  a  High 
School  for  Mohammedans.  Last  year  there 
were  547  pupils  in  the  Arabic  ai  d  500  in 
the  Angio-Persian  Department.  My  humble 
ruggestion  would  be  to  amdganrte  the  Arab  c 
and  the  Angio-Persian  Departments  iDto  one 
College  and  adopt  the  University  curriculnm, 
making  adequate  provision  for  religions  ins'.ruo* 
tion  as  is  tbe  case  at  Aligarb.  The  present 
Madrasta  system  has  bod  its  trial,  and  it  is 
now  time  that  the  past  experience  shoald  bear 
fruit  in  the  shape  of  an  institution  saited  to 
the  present  requirements  of  tbe  community 
If  this  proposal  ever  reaches  the  practical 
stage  the  most  important  cons  deration  de¬ 
serving  yoar  first  attention  would  be  the 
question  of  cost.  According  to  the  last 
year's  rpport  the  cost  of  the  aboveraentioDed 
two  departments  of  tbe  Calcutta  Madraesa 
was  Rs  36,239  and  Rs.  20.824  respectively, 
that  ip,  a  total  of  Rs.  57,063  a  year.  To  this 
should  be  added,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the 
sum  of  Re.  80,000  a  year  whioh  :s  contributed 
out  of  tbe  Mofcsin  Food  to  the  education  of 
Mohammedans  of  Eastern  Bengal,  for,  as  I 
take  it,  this  Province  bas  prioi  c'Bim  npon 
this  Fond  than  tbe  new  Province.  It  should 
be  the  business  of  this  Conference  to  make 
a  doe  representation  to  tbe  Government  on 
this  subject.  Thus  the  ioitiai  fends  at  your 
disposal  ought  to  suffioe  for  yc  r  immediate 
needs  ;  and  l  feel  certain  that  when®oDce 
this  institution  has  beeo  re-organised 
on  a  soand  basis  the  Mohammedaos  of  this 
Prorimse  will  not  be  wanting  in  their  gen¬ 


erous  support  to  make  it  a  oomplote 
huoocbs. 

My  other  suggestion  with  regaid  to  High 
Education  is  the  urgent  need  ol  cstahlUlULg  n 
Scholarship  Fund  for  tbe  help  of  deserving 
poor  students '  w'fio  shoald  bo  encouraged 
by  every  possible  means  to  complete  their 
collrgiate  education.  On  behalf  of  the 
Central  Standing  Committee  of  the  All-India 
Mohammedan  Educational  Conference  I 
have  great  pleasure  in  announcing,  on  this 
occasion,  that  two  scholarships  of  Rs.  10 
a  month  and  two  scholarships  of 
Rs.  15  a  month,  respectively,  will  be  given, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Central 
Standing  Committee  of  this  Conference,  to 
such  Mohammedan  students  of  this  Province 
who  after  passing  the  Matriculation  and  First 
Art  Examinat  on  iu  the  First  or  Second 
Division,  shall  joia  the  Aligirh  Collage  for 
oompleliou  of  their  studies 

On  tbe  subject  of  Secondary  Education  the 
business  of  this  Conference  should  be,  through 
its  Local  O  rmuifctees  in  each  district,  to  see 
that  every  Mibammedau  b  ly  cf  respectable 
parentage  and  sohool-going  age  receives 
education  iu  Government  High  or  Middle 
Schools.  Tbe  Distriot  Local  Committees 
should  f-peud  a  certain  amount  in  help.ng  those 
students  who  really  cannot  sfford  to  pay  their 
school  fees.  Tbe  second  step  should  be  to  try 
raise  tbe  existing  Modraaeas  to  the  status  of 
High  Schools.  Beaides  t‘  e  Government 
Madrasefts  there  are  about  14  non-Govern- 
raent  MadrasBae  in  this  Province,  and  it  should 
be  the  endeavour  of  this  Conference  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  opinion  of  their  founders  and 
managers  on  the  question  of  their  neoeeeary 
reform,  But  the  ideal  before  this  Conference 
in  this'  connexion  should  be  to  establish  Re¬ 
sidential  Mohammedan  High  Schools  at  the 
centre  of  every  district.  This  is  a  large 
question  and  not  easily  attainable  in  tbe  near 
fatnre,  but  it  should  form  an  important  part 
of  our  educational  programme  in  every 
Province. 

Equally  important  is  the  need  of  iDduoioS 
your  eduoated  men  to  seek  servioe  in  the 
Educational  Department  whioh  is  essential  for 
attracting  Mohammedan  students  to  Govern" 
ment  schools.  Oder  scholarships  to  graduates 
and  matriculates  to  join  Training  Colleges 
and  thus  qualify  themselves  for  this  6ervioe 
which  though  unpopular  bas  a  very  important 
bearing  upon  our  progress  in  education. 

There  is  one  thing  which  I  wish  to  make 
pprfec'ly  dear.  Whether  lyou  establ:sh  a 
Ci  liege  or  raise  the  existing  Madrassas 
to  High  Schools,  adequate  provision  should 
necessarily  be  made  for  religious  instruction: 
and  in  so  f areas' tbs  '  t'hsS  pr«ssnt  Madrassas 
are  really  serving  this  purpose  they  have 
mv  full  sympathy  and  support.  All  mj 
objection  relates  to  the  study  of  Eurt  rp 
sciences  and  literature  which  are  absolutily 
out  of  date,  and  therefore  a  serious  hindrance 
to  our  moral  and  intellectual  progress,  Oi 
course  we  do  wish  and  require  to  preserve  our 
Oriental  learning,  and  for  that  purpose  w< 
shall  have  a  special  faculty  in  oor  proposed 
University  in  which  a  certain  Dumber  of  scho¬ 
lars,  havirg  natural  taste  and  aptitude  for 
the  pubjeot.  will  devote  their  life'to  tbe  work 
of  e’ueidatiDg  aDd  interpreting  to  tbe  cut&ide 
world  the  past  achievements  of  our  great 
ancestors  in  various  branches  of  learning. 
But  to  make  Oriental  Sciences  and  literatnn 
as  an  essential  part  of  a  general  scheme  ol 
edocation  is  calculated,  most  certainly,  to 
take  ns  backwards  rather  than  forward,  ar.d 
is  the  most  effective  means  of  keeping  oui 
raiud  ouebaiued  imtead  of  being  opened  and 
freed  so  as  to  take  in  tbe  life  and  tbe  light 
which  are  brought  within  nnr  reach  by  the 
introduction  of  Weetfrn  science  and  literature 
which  is  tbe  graudest  result  of  British  rulf 
in  this  country. 

Coming  to  the  question  cf  Primary 
Edocation  1  have  something  to  say  on  the 
problem  of  _  mass  education  to  which 
I  Kave" "deferred  in  tbe  earlier  part  of  thin 
address. 

Whatever  may  be  tbe  views  of  different 
sections  of  the  public  as  regards  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  “  compulsion.”  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  in  the  best  and  geueral  interest  of  tbe 
community  strenuous  efforts  should  be  made 
to  cnlivnte  and  enlighten  the  mind  of  our 
masses  who  constitute  the  large  majority 
and  npon  whose  collective  contribution  p 
shall  depend  the  stock  of  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  wealth  of  our  ppoplo,  Our  Hindu 
brethren  are  doing  their  utmost  to  infuse 
Me  aod  light  into  every  part  of  their 
national  body,  and  it  wi’l  be  an 
irreparable  hlunder  if  we  roisa  this 
opportunity.  Depend  npon  it  this  is  one 
of  those  questions  which  finally  determine 
the  destiny  of  a  people,  and  if  w-?  fail  in  this 
trial  then  oor  doom  will  be  ?e*!°d  for  ever. 
The  results  of  onr  havirg  bem  loft  hohind  in 
the  field  of  High  Eduoitiirn  are  patent  to 
{Continued  on  page  10.) 
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WRECKED  BY  CONSTIPATION. 

A  Schoolmaster's  Splendid 
tiure  by  Bile  Beans, 

A  SAFE  AKDSOUE  REMEDY. 

In  a  .lui't  )imo  constipation  will  reduco  tlu- 
nost  robust  nod  luiulthy  down  to  complete 
physical  wrecks.  A  course  of  1  ilo  I'oans  will 
.pcilily  cl  enno  the  syKt,ira  „TOU88  nn(, 

.timnlate  tl.o_  rtnmooh  and  bowols  to  natural 
iclivity,  t>  nishing  constipation,  and  disposing 
its  attendant  evils  and  dangers. 

SI,.  D.  T  Baksena,  M.  A.,  Orient  School, 
Hahnrajaa  College,  Jaipur,  «ay.  “1  m(foiod 
mutely  from  constipation,  for  some  canidorabl, 
lime.  I  tried  many  romedioa  and  modicines 
proscribed  by  native  physicians,  hut  was  hope¬ 
lessly  disappointed  in  looking  to  them  for  a 
permanent  euro  I  then  commenced  with  Bile 
Beene  ami  noticed  »n  improvement  in  my  con¬ 
dition  after  t  ho  3 ret  few  dosos.  Tim  raanlta 
wore  surprising  exceeding  my  most  sangnins 
expectations.  ’ 

Ipersoved  with  Bile  Boans,  and  tne  cure,  l 
am  glad  to  cay,  has  boon  more  thorough  and 
complete  than  I  could  have  dreamt  of.  E  affirm 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  satisfaction  that 
Bile  Beans  have  been  most  potont  in  grappling 
frith  and  crashing  down  constipation.  I  can 
•ever  thank  Bile  Beans  too  much  f«i  the  cure 
fhey  have  effected  in  my  case. 

;i  No  case  is  too  hard  for  Bile  Beans,  and  if  yon 
4e  a  victim  to  constipation  or  any  stomach  or 
liver  trouble,  you  would  do  well  to  commence 
taking  Bile  Beans  at  onco. 

Bile  Beans  are  a  positive  cure  for  biliousness, 
indigestion,  constipation,  piles,  liver  disordori 
nervous-  debility,  female  ailments,  weaknetc 
dizziness,  lock  of  ambition,  loss  of  onorgy 
sleeplesen  ss,  braid  fag,  tremblings,  leuchorroae. 
anaemia,  and  shortness  of  breath.  Of  all  store 
and  n.ndiiine  vendors  at  Re.  1  per  bottkv  or 
large  family  size  Rs.  2-4  per  bottle,  or'pei 
V.  V.  P.  from  The  Bile  Beans  Co.,  Calcutta.  2 


EXPBESS  DAIRY  CO., 

Banks  Road, 

LUCKNOW, 

8  7 
Supply  pure  Cow’s  or  Buffalo's 
55 ilk.  Table  Butter,  Fresh  thick 
Cieam,  Cooking  Butter  and.  Ghee 
at  Comparatively  moderate  prices. 
Freshness  and  purity  guaranteed. 
Foe  prices,  etc., 

Applyto  Manager. 


REPAIRS 

O  all  kinds  of  Fire-arms  and 
Band  Instruments  at  19  Can- 
onnient  Road  Lucknow. Satisfaction 
uaranteed. 

W.  R.  PARSONS  &  Co. 


LAMP  FURNITURE. 

•  HE  materials  used  are  the  best — the 

*  finish  ve  give  the  completed  articles 
i  the  kind  tlmt  you  cannot  got  else- 
hore,  and  —  the  prices,  consistent  with 
lie  quality  of  our  work — &ro  thechoapest. 


Our  workshop  being  entirely  under 
Expert  European  supervision,  all  furni- 
turi'  turned  out  bv  us  can  bo  relied  on 
for  strength  and  durability,  and  fhe 
fittiDgs  and  joinings  for  perfect  accuracy. 
Write  for  fUu strafed  Price 
L  ist ,  or  state  your  require¬ 
ments.  Do  it  notv. 

W.  S.  MARRIOTT  &  GO , 

The  Tent  Factory,  CftVYHPQKE, 


TRY  OUR 

SMALL-LUNCH 

BISCUITS 

Manufactured  under  European  Supervision, 

Price  1  lb.  tin  As.  7,  2  lb.  tin  As.TJ. 
For  other  kinds  ask  for  Price  list. 

Hindu  Biscuit  Co.  Id.,  Delhi 

I  j  (  It  rnibugh^  )  „ 

or  to  MULLCK  BROTHERS* 

ft i  ^minafad  iVi,  LvckntH 


REFORM 

AUTOMATIC 


PISTOL 

Small  and  Compact  and  can  bo  carried  in 
the  pocket  without  inconvenience.  It 
is  powerful  yet  simple  to  mani¬ 
pulate.  Can  be  used  either  as 
a  single  shot  or  double  action. 


Rs.  2S  CASH. 

"  ABSOLUTELY  THE  CHEAPEST 

Automatic  Pistol 

ON  TBE  MARKET, 

An-  Ideal  Weapon  of  self* 
defence  for  Ladies  when 
travelling, 

MANTON  &  CO, 

GUN  MAKERS. 

18  Old  Court  House  Street, 

£  CALCUTTA. 


Delhi  Durbar,  1911. 

N  ARAIN  Brothors,  Cawnpore,  beg 
“  to  inform  that  they  have  receiv¬ 
ed  fresh  consignments  of  Blankets 
48”  by  96,"  tapes  all  round  in  Black, 
Maroon,  Red,  Khaki  colors  at 
Re.  1/6,  Toolsafa  6  yards  long  at 
As.  12  each.  Y\  oollen  putties  at 
Re.  1/2  per  pair,  Meltons  in  Bottle- 
green,  Black,  Blue,  colors  48"  wide, 
at  Re.  1/4  per  yard.  Those  who  wish 
are  requested  to  write  as  soon  as 
possible. 


SWADESHI  !  Dr.  E  N-  SAHA'S 
WIRELESS 

STYLO  PEN, 

Plum  l\e.  1-S  each  ; 

Chased  Re.  J  -1 2 
Dr,  K.  N.  SAHA’S  TUBU¬ 
LAR  FEED 

FOUNTAIN  PSTN 

With  14k.  Gold  Nio,  Rs.2-4 
Chased  Rs.  2-8,  5-8,  7  8. 

Dr  R.N.  SAHA’S  Patent 
Calendar  Stylo  Pen, 

Ks  2-8. 

Calendar  Fountain  Pen, 

Ks.  3-8,  5-0. 

AutomaticDesk  Calendar 
Rs.  2-0  and 
Calendar  Pen  Holder. 

Rs.  1-4. 

Focket  Clip,  As.  3. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Every  pen  replaced  or 

Repairs  Undertake  money  refunded. 

Order  by  V.  P.  Post.  AH  Pens  Post  Free. 

T52E  LUX&iY  STYLO°PEH  WORKS  CO 

D  72  16  Luoomi  Kunda  Benares  City. 

p:  ll.  K  A  DICE,  Esq.  o.  i.  ic.,  Magistrate  and 
Collector,  Tenures,  writes  Dr.  It,  N.  Saha’s 
Patent  Stylo  and  Fountain  Pens  are  remarkably 
cheap  and  well  made  and  write  extremely  well 
They  are  entir'-1  '  e  in  tenares,  and  it  is  od 
industry  which  .-nerves  every  encouragement 
Dr.  Saha’s  Patent  Automatic  Calendar  should 
prove  extremely  useful  in  all  offioos- 

I).  C.  BAILIE,  Esq.,  Commissioner.  T^nai  ■ 
Division,  writes:  — Dr.  Saha’s  Patent  Calendar  f 
a  rupfjt  ingenious  and  useful  artiole. 

CALCUTTA  BRANCH;- 77  2,  HARDISON  ROAD 

*  1  -  -  ‘  Jf  '  "'J  1 ""»  i-^n 
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you  all,  and  are  fully  visible  in  cur  failurfs 
aud  shortcomings  in  tho  political,  economic 
and  general  life  of  the  country.  Still  we 
are  not  without  hope,  and  by  means  of  the 
proposed  Moslem 'University  and  our  other 
educational  movements  we  expect  to  make 
op.  to  some  extent  st  any  rate,  for  our  lost 
opportunities  in  this  regard.  But  oar  national 
negligence  in  the  muter  of  mass  education 
will  he  irremediable,  and  the  problem  of 
number,  wb;ch  is  the  root  of  all  our 
present  troubles  in  this  country,  will  have 
inorrnaed  a  hundredfold  ;  for,  every  Iudian 
whether  he  he  a  Hindu  or  a  Mohammedan, 
when  **duoated,  w.ll  oount  for  many  more 
thau  at  preaeut  as  against  ignorant  members 
of  the  people.  It  is  therefore  our  impera¬ 
tive  duty  to  he  up  in  time  and  di  our  best 
before  it  is  too  late. 

You  roudt  be  aware  of  the  peouliar  difficul¬ 
ties  wbiob  confront  us  in  tho  practical  handl¬ 
ing  of  this  problem,  as  the  question  of 
religions  instruction,  language  and  teaohers 
need  carefnl  solution.  Obviously  the  best 
course  would  be  to  consider  th9  needs  oi 
every  Provinoe  in  tbo  light  of  its  local 
conditions  and  circumstances,  and  therefore  I 
would  aek  ycu  to  concentrate  your  miud 
upon  the  situation  in  yonr 

own  province.  First  of  all  we  should  con¬ 
sider  the  position  which  our  masses  occupy 
in  this  province  as  literate  portion  of  the 
population;  and  in  this  connection  I  would 
refer  you  to  the  last  Ceusns  Report  in  which 
I  fiud  that — 

“  The  Muhammadans  are  muoh  more  back¬ 
ward,  and  the  proportion  who  can  read  and 
write  is  barely  half  as  great  as  it  is  amonget 
Hindus.  In  every  1.000  males  ouly  68  are 
literate  aud  in  every  1,000  females  only  two. 
The  disproportion  is  more  marked  in  the 
case  of  literate  persons  under  15  than  it  is 
at  the  higher  ages,  and  it  would  tbus  seem 
that  the  Hindus  are  increasing  the  lead 
which  they  already  bold.’ 

This  was  the  position  when  the  Province 
was  not  partitioned  and  the  proportion 
of  Muhammadans  in  the  total  p.ipalation 
was  nearly  50  per  cent.  Tbus  aecordi»g 
to  the  last  Census  there  were  only  68  literate 
men  in  every  1,000  males,  and  therefore  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  which  now  lies  bef'  re 
you  is  immense  and  will  need  your  highest 
powers  of  courage  and  perseverance  to  cope 
with  the  demand.  In  this  great  and  noble  work 
I  would  suggest  the  desirability  of  utilising 
the  influence  and  the  ability  of  our  Moulds 
who  certainly  oommand  tne  confidenon  of  the 
masses  and  are  best  fitted  to  make  this  pchetne 
a  real  success.  It  should  be  the  chief  bun* 
ness  of  the  Conference  to  enlist  the  co¬ 
operation  and  active  support  of  the  Moulvi 
das?,  who  shoo’d  be  indnoed  to  start  a  regular 
mission  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
education  and  enlightenment  \  to  the 
homes  of  our  poor  co-religionists  in 
the  small  towns  and  villages  of  this  Province. 
I  wr<njd  earnestly  ask  you  to  dews?  practical 
means  of  directing  the  attention  of  this 
learned  class  towards  this  important  aud 
urgent  work,  and  a  special  committee 
should  be  appointed  to  take  immediate  steps 
in  this  matter. 

The  seconl  poiDt  which  should  claim  yonr 
carefnl  MtfcbtiolPhv^tbia  connexion  is  the 
qoestioo  of  yonr  “Maktabs”  which  nt  pre¬ 
sent  exist  for  mass  education  of  Moham¬ 
medans  in  this  Province.  Last  year  there 
were  8.607  Maktabs,  out  of  which  2,504 
were  receiving  aid  from  'he  Government.  Our 
thsnks  are  due  to  the  Government  of  this 
Province  for  the  steps  it  has  taken  for  the 
improvement  of  these  M.ktabs,  for  which  a 
special  course  of  studies  has  been  designed 
acd  a  Maktab  Teachers’  Mar.nal  bas  been 
prepared  and  speoial  tuIps  for  the  grnnt-of- 
aid  to  these  Maktabs  have  been  sanctioned. 

But  it  is  indeed  strange  that  while  tberp 
are  199  *  Qurp  J^iningl*  schoo’s  ooetiDg 
Government  no  less  than  Rs.  2,68  848-vtl.ere 
was  up  to  last  je-.r  not  s  single  training 
school  for  ’‘M  acjis,”  whose  qualification  as 
good  teaohers  was  so  essential  for  .the 
success  of  our  Maktabs,  There  was  a  propo¬ 
sal  last  year  to  convert  17  ‘  Garn-traiui,  g" 
sobools  into  ‘  Miannji-training”  school®, 

•  but.  it  is  said,  tbat.it  bad  to  be  postponed 
as  “The  Special  Maktab  Teachers’  Manual” 
could  not  be  completed  during  tbe  year.” 
It  is  to  be  boped  that  no  further  time  will 
be  lost  iu  supplying  this  urgent 
need.  It  is  also  necessary  to  point  out 
that  compared  to  199  '‘Gurutraining 
schools  the  proposed  17  Mianji-training 

schools  would  obviously  be  quite  insufficient, 
and  it  is  only  fair  to  ask  the  Government  to 
make  adequate  provision  for  this  educational 
’equiremeot  of  our  community  iu  this 
Province. 

The  real  thing  is  to  increase  the  namber  of 
useful  Maktabs  teaching  tbe  course  prescribed 
by  the  Government  or  some  oth?r  which  may 
be  rqaally  up-to-date,  providing  both  of 
religious  and  secular  instructions.  For  this 
purpose  your  Conference  should  have  a  Text- 
Book  Committee  which  should  carefully 
examine  tbe  oourse  prepared  by  tbe  Govern¬ 


ment  and  should  reoommeud  any  improvement 
or  roodi6cation  if  it  be  necessary  to  do  so. 
Haying  satisfied  yourself  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  prescribed  Oourse  earnest  endeavour 
should  be  made  to  popularise  it  among  the 
“nen-recogoised”  Maktabs  of  tbe  province. 

N  »t  only  this,  but  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  have  new  Maktabs  opened  in 
»s  many  mosques  as  practicable  by  <  ffering 
suitablo  inducements  to  Mullas  and  Mian jia, 
whose  number  iu  this  Province  appears  tn 
be  sufficient  for  all  suob  parposfB.  The 
Government  should  be  a^kfd  to  be  pleased 
to  appoint  special  Mohammedan  Inspectors, 
whose  duty'  should  be  to  visit  small 
towns  and  villages  and  induce  MoliAmmedau 
residents,  and  Mullas  of  the  place  to 
start  Maktabs  or  to  improve  those  which 
already  exist.  This  Conference  should  also 
employ  a  oertsio  number  of  agents  to  co¬ 
operate  with  Government  Inspectors,  a  d 
on  behalf  of  the  All-India  Mobarair edau 
Eincational  Conference  I  promise  the 
services  of  an  agent  for  six  months  in  the 
year  for  this  work. 

This  scheme  opens  a  vast  field  of  woik  and 
ngeful  activity  for  this  Confereno  ,  and 
judging  from  the  patriotism  and  enthusiasm 
which  have  characterised  all  your  proceed¬ 
ings  I  have  every  reason  to  hope  that 
what  appears  to  be  a  dream  to  day  may  be 
yonr  achievement  to-msrrow. 

The  problem  of  education  in  India  is 
so  va-t  and  complex,  and  the  setefactory 
determination  of  the  peresent  period  of 
transition  depends  so  much  upon  its  right 
grasp  and  proper  solution  that  no  study  is 
ton  deep  and  no  consideration  is  too  long 
of'this  intensely  important  question. 
Aod  although  I  have  taken  so  much 
of  yonr  time  in  discussing  certain  topics 
connected  with  some  of  its  important  aspects 
yet  I  confess  I  have  not  toaohed  even  the 
fringe  of  the  subject  as  a  whole.  Tbe 
question  of  Female  as  well  as  Technical  and 
Industrial  Education  are  iu  themseives  pro¬ 
blems  of  mighty  import,  aod  are  destined 
to  engage  tbe  best  and  tbe  greatest  part 
of  our  attention  in  the  near  future  ;  but 
I  have  left  them  entirely  untouched.  Their 
importance  and  urgency  ore  admitted  by 
all  and  need  no  lecturing  —  they  simply 
«wait  aotive  aapport  and  practical  handling. 
Oar  position  iu  the  departments  of 

Engineering,  Medicine  and  Liw  is 

evident  from  tbs  figure  given  i-bout 

— tho  twits  consideration  aud  ( ur  eotion  in 
that  reg3'ii  are  parts  of  our  general 
ednost'onal  programme  and  r.erd  cot  be 
discussed  hers  any  further  ;  bnt  I  would 
again  impi-ess  upon  you  the  absolute  ueoeesily 
of  sending  as  many  of-,  your  graduates 
and  matriculates  as  you  cau  to  Training 
Colleges  for  tho  purpose  of  having  a 
sufficient  number  of  Mohammedan  teachers 
in  the  Educational  Department.  Farther  I 
would  urge  tbe  importance  of  devising  means 
for  securing  some  share  iu  the  professorial 
work  of  tbe  Colleges  here  and  thereby  remove 
tbe  blot  of  enr  tot&l  absence  from  tbe  highest 
branch  cf  teaching  in  this  Province, 


*  The  rate  for  Advertisement*  under  the 

head  WAITED,  .FOR  SALE. .'TO  LET. 
etc.,  is  four  annat'per  line,  8  lines  to  ths 
inch  (averaging  seven  words  in  a  line 
ryming  paragraph  form)  wi*h  a  minimum 
°f  C'-.e  rupee  per  insertion  ;  FOUR  (NSF.R- 
TIOXS  CHARGED  AS  THREE;  SIX  AS 

FOUR ,  Headings  to  advertisements  count 
os  tu'o  lines .  Advertisements  from  non-subs¬ 
cribers  must  be  accompanied  by  cash. 


i&AftITED. 


i  Wanted. 

A.  *0ur8  woman  as  shorthand  writer  and 
tyfist,  inus  have  had  business  experience. 
Also  a  young  woman  ns  Cashier  and  l  fork  for 
10P  Apply  by  letter  stating  experience  and 
|aiary  required  to  Murray  &  Co.,  Ld.  Luckrow. 

\\  ANTED  educated  aud  intelligent  Agents  on 
■  bbera]  commission  for  the  IVlitra  biswas 

Lrf UranCe  and  Banking  Corporation 

.  An  organization  with  all  the  lutest  principles 
Insurance,  arriage  endowment  and  the  Accident 
o  .hrown  out  of  employment  a  speciality.  Premiums 
owest,  Policies  simplest,  conditions  easiest  Capital 
en  lacs  in  shares  of  Rs.  10  each- of  which  Ks.  5  only 
is  to  be  paid  now.  For  further  particulars,  please 
aPply  to  CHATTEFJEE  FRIEND*  &  Co  , 

Managing  Agents, 

2,  Lall  Bazar  Street. 

Calcutta 


w  ANTfcD  to  inform  you  that  I 

I  j.  makf  highly  finished  Platino 
Bt$n|pde  Enlargements,  18"  x  14" 
mounted,  for  Ks  7  only;  same  in 
oil  fcojoirs  Ks.  12.  Amateur  Work 
of  @§Fy|deseription  under  European 
supervision.  Photograpbio  KkqUisi- 
Tfis  — the  Best  and  the  f  reshest. 

'■  MOLL,  Civil  Lines,  Lucknow. 


For  Sale. 

A  CUKgyt  complete,  with  leather-hood  and 
T*  tubber  tyres,, very'  comfortable  and  in  good 
condition. 

Also,  Bay  Arab,  aged,  l4-2in.  good  <  rapper, 
very  steady,  with  set  of  Black  Harness  Rs.  750. 
Apply  W.  A,  c/o  Manager,  Indian  Dai'y 
Telegraph ,  Lucknow.  610 


AMONG  MAN-EATING  LIONS. 

THRILLING  ETOBIBS  BY  ENGLISH  DOCTOR* 

An  it  t ■’resting  account  of  North  Eastern 
Rhodesia  and  its  native  t'ibap  has  been 
given  t'»  a  representative  of  “The  Daily 
Chronicle  1  by  Dr.  Danbar-Brunton,  wbo 
has  recently  returned  to  England  after 
spending  some  years  in  that  country  as  a 
district  medical  officer. 

Dr.  Duabar-BruntoQ  is  well-known  ss  a 
big  game  huuter,  aud  some  of  bis  trophies 
•  re  to  be  seen  in  Lindon  dabs.  In  North¬ 
east  Rhodesia  he  dad  plenty  of  opportunities 
for  pport,  for  tbe  Wawomba  territories  in 
which  bo  was  on  duty  have  not  been  rxplored 
by  many  hantere,  and  are  riohly  stocked  with 
wild  animals.  Oa  many  a  ngbt,  sitting 
ii  bis  verandah,  tbe  doctor  bss  beard  the 
full-throated  roar  of  tbe  forest  lion,  the  cough 
of  the  leopard,  and  the  yell  of  tbe  hyena. 

“Tbe  e  is  something  strange,’’  paid  Dr. 
Dnnbar-Bruutor,’’  in  tbe  encounter  of  wild 
beasts  in  a  oountry  wbioh  has  the  charm  and 
beauty  of  some  parts  of  England  or  Scot¬ 
land.  For  North-Eastern  Rhodesia  bas  not 
the  sivag®  character  of  tropical  scenery. 
In  the  centre  of  tbe  country  there  is  a  high 
plateau  rising  to  6,000ft.,  richly  wooded  from 
top  to  bottom,  aod  extending  for  400  by  300 
miles.  With  a  temperate  climate  it  bas  tbe 
sylvan  beauty  cf  tbe  Tyrol,  and  the  trees 
rise  op  clean  and  free  from  jungle  or  tropical 
undergrowth.  Little  rivers  like  the  trout 
streams  of  Scotland  run  down  the  hillsides, 
and  in  the  valleys  and  plains  there  are  dis¬ 
tricts  like  the  park  lands  of  England. 

‘  It  is  curiously  disconcerting,  therefore, 
to  see  the  ngly  old  head  of  »  bippopo- 
temus  poking  through  the  rushes  on  tbe 
bank  of  a  river,  or  an  alligator  lying  nelecp- 
there,  or  herds  of  wild  buck  through  a 
vista  of  trees  like  one  may  see  tbe  fallow 
deer  in  Bushey  Park,  ft  is  still  more 
curious  to  run  up  against  lions,  as  I  came 
( Continued  on  faye  11 .) 


PUCCA  House  No,  1 1  Station  Road,  with  lsrge 
Rooms,  Compound,  Out-housos.  Iron  Work 
;  supplied  by  H aimer  Lawrie  &  Co.,  Calcutta. 
(Price  Rs,  12,0i  0.) 

Apply  to  Mr.  Sharpe,  Dilkusha  Gardens,  Luck¬ 
now.  |  p  _  _ 609 

FOR  SALE. 

4  NEWLY  built  Bungalow  p ucca  thronghou  , 

■  standing  in  about  13  acres  of  Freehold 
land,un  4he  road  between  Debra  and  Rajpore, 
Di^rlftt  %!  ra  Dun,  acout  3,0r0  ‘cot  bbov-  Sea, 
some  Jtooa-  building  s  tes  and  building  material 
on  the  Estate,  some  200  young  fruit  tries  planted, 
property  in  the  vicinity  is  rising  in  voluc  rapidly, 
Price  RupeoR  Twenty  Thousand.  Apply  to 
J-  W.  BaILEY,  Half  Way  House,  J lia» ipani , 
U.  P.  191 

“Coronation  Fruit  Hampers”  !!! 

25  Oranges,  Rs.  2  ;  25  Red  Bananas,  Pe.  1-8; 
50  Table  Plantair s,Ro.  1-4;  51b.  Bombay  Hulwa, 

•  s.  2-8;  5  lbs.  Dates.  Rs.  2;  3  lbs.  Kajoo-nuts, 
Re.  1-8;  200  Bombay  Ducks,  :  «•.  1-8;  Carr,  paid; 
Apply  to  TUKINA  &  Co.,  Bombay,  mentirning 
this  Paper. 


WITH 


FOR  SALE 
IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
FROM  STOCK. 

3  Roller  Sugar  Cane  Mills 
lor  Balt  Drive. 

No.  1  Rolls  8 in.  by  Bin. 

>>  2  ii  12in.  by  I8in. 

”  ^  ,,  I6in,  by  24in. 

3  ROLLER  SUGAR  CANE  MILLS 
FOR  CATTLE  POWER. 

-No.  1  Horizontal 

Rolls  lOin.  by  12in. 
ii  2  Vertical  ,,  17in.  by  13in. 

>>  3  »  >>  10in.  by  12in. 

”  4  „  „  7in.  by  8in. 

Sugar  Centrifugals. 

Rotary  Oil  Mills. 

Hand  Power  Oil  Presses  & 
Crushers. 

F0 R TVT  A  oS^-rn 4RTiC U i A RS  APPLY  TO 

MAbbEY  &  Co.  Ltd., 
Madras. 


r©  LET. 


To  Let. 

Pucca  Hons  I  on  Hilton  Lano.  For  particulars 
apply  to  Munnoo  Lai  &  Co. 

**6  DILKU8HA. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES. 

OUR  regular  monthly  sale  of  Homos  and  Car¬ 
riages  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  the  28th 
October  19ll,  and  of  Miscellaneous  Household  fur¬ 
niture,  etc.,  on  Mouduy  the  30th  October  1911, 
commencing  at  9-30  a.  m.  Terms:— Cash.  Peake 
Allen  &  Co..  Auctioneers,  Lucknow.  598 


NOTICE. 

A  sale  cf  building  sites  in  Butlerganj,  Lucknow, 
”*■  will  tako  place  at  the  spot  on  Sunday'  tho 
29th  October  1911  at  7-30  a.  m. 

The  plan  of  tho  sitos  proposed  to  be  sold  can 
be  seen  at  tho  Municipal  Office  during  working 
hours  or  at  the  site. 

The  conditions  of  sale  and  any  other  {informa¬ 
tion  desired  can  bo  obtained  from  the  undor- 
signtd.  . 

By  order, 

Municipal  Office,  ]  W.  E.  BOTT1NG, 
Lucknow.  >  Secretary, 

8th  October  19 11.  J  Municipal  Board  6  8 

1^9  Horses,  some  wall  matched  pairs,  and  rll 
“  broken  to  s  iddle  and  harness,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  17th  Cavalry,  Bareilly,  (U.  P.), 
willbesoldby  Public  Auction  on  Saturday  the 
the  2lst  October  1911,  commencing  at  10  a.  m. 
Catalogue  on  application  Terms: — CASH. 
Peako  Allen  &  Co.,  Auctioneers,  Lucknow. 

N.  B. — The  horses  will  be  stabled  at  our 
premises  three  days  before  the  Sale.  Inspection 
invited.  594 — 2 


i.  c.  s. 

International  Correspondence  Schools  ol  London 

LUCKNOW  Branch  Office,  Station  Road,  oppo¬ 
site  the  Stranger’s  Home  Full  particulars 
regarding  any  Course  of  Study  on  application  per¬ 
sonally  for  by  post  to —  The  AGENT. 

Diplomas  granted — Success  guaranteed. 


NOTICE. 

A  Bale  of  building  sites  in  Bagli  Aminuddaula, 
opposite  the  Aminabad  Para,  will  take 
place  at  the  spot,  on  Sunday,  tbe  22nd  October 
1911,  at  7-30  a.  m. 

Tlo  plan  of  the  sites  proposed  to  be  sold  can 
be  seen  at  the  Municipal  Office  during  working 
hours  or  at  the  site. 

The  conditions  of  sale  and  any  other  inform¬ 
ation  desired  can  bo  obtained  from  the  under¬ 
signed.  606 

Municipal  Offico,  T  By  order, 

Lucknow,  >  W.  E.  B  'TTING, 

October  1911.  J  Secretary,  Municipal  Board. 
606 


ALLAHABAD  CENTRAL 
HOTEL. 

20  SOUTH  ROAD. 

rjPhe  most  palatial  aud  up-to-date  Hotel  in 
Allahabad.  Within  five  minutes  drive  from  the 
Railway  Station  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  Post  and 
Telegraph  Offices,  High  Court  and  all  places  of 
Business,  Cleanliness  and  Comfort  combined  with  an 
unsurpassed  cuisine  guaranteed,  under  direct  Euro¬ 
pean  Management  and  Supervision.  Terms  moderate. 
Apply  to  the  imaging  Proprietor.  Telegraphic  ad¬ 
dress  ‘  “Central.” 


NOTICE 

f|'ho  auction  of  the  whole  of  the  household  effects 
at  No  46  Cantonment  Road  (Park-hurst)  advertis¬ 
ed  to  take  place  on  Tuesday  the  1 0th  instant  has 
had  unavoidably  to  bo  postponed. 

The  auction  will  now  take  plaoo  on  Thursday  the 
12th  instant  at  9  a.  m.  positively. 

J.  JOHN  &  Co-,  Auctioneers. 

'  GOOD  POSITIONS  ~~ 

CAN  only  be  obtained  by  trained  men-  The  I.  c 
Schools  of  London  teach  employed  persons  the 
science  of  their  trades  and  professions ;  they  prepare 
misplaced  and  dissatisfied  people  for  congenial  or 
better  paying  work;  they  give  young  unemployed 
persons  the  training  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
Start  at  good  salaries  in  chosen  vacations  ;  in 
other  words  they  help  ihe  man  or  woman  to  advance 
in  life-  All  professions  taught  Do  Dot  lose 
yonr  opportunity  bat  write  now  for  full  particulars 
to:  — 

The  General  Manager  for  India, 

I.  C.  Schools  of  London— Dept.  16  J. 

Taj  Building  Wallace  Street.  Bombay 
Lucknow  Agent’  :— Mr.  H.  G.  WOOD, 
Evelyn  Lodge,  Lucknow. 


IHE 


n 

(Published  Annually) 

Enables  traders  throughout  tho  World  to  com- 
mnnicato  diroct  with  English 

MANUFACTURERS  &  DEALERS 

ir  each  class  of  goods.  Besides  being  a  complete 
commercial  guide  to  London  and  its  subcrbfa,  tbv 
directory  contains  lists  of 

export  merchants 

with  the  Good,  they  ship,  and  the  Oolonial  and 
Foreign  Markets  they  Supply  ; 

STEAMSHIP  LINES 

ar-aegsd  under  the  Porta  to  which  they  aail,  aod 
Lilic&tii.g  the  approximate  Sailings  ; 

PROVINCIAL  TRADE  NOTICE 8 
of  Lading  Hannfacturcre,  Merchants,  etc.,  in  the 
principal  provincial  towns  and  induatrial  centre, 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  copy  of  the  onrrent  edition  will  be  forwarded 
treight  paid,  on  receipt  of  Poital  Order  for 
Dealers  seeking  Agenciee  can  advertise  theil 
:rade  cards  for  fit.  or  larger  advertieements 
rem  £3, 

THE  LOKOOn  DIRECTORY  Co.,  L.c., 
15.  Abcharch  lane.  London,  E  0. 
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point  is  though,  has  the  Home  Offioe  authority 
to  atop  the  fight  ?  Nobody  seems  to  know, 
bat  it  is  thought  it  has,  and,  if  there  is  do 
other  way  of  stopping  it,  it  is  hoped  that  Mr. 
Cborohill  will  be  able  to  do  so.  There  are 
two  distinot  oamps  amongst  those  who  oppose 
the  fight :  some  take  the  line,  a  strong  one, 
that  it  is  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of 
boxing  aud  that  from  the  oolrur  point  of  view 
it  would  be  disastrous  to  allow  suoh  a  oontest 
to  take  place  in  London  ;  others  that  the 
whole  thing  is  a  siokening  brutality,  which 
twentieth-century  civilization  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of,  and  in  this  connexion  it  is  signi¬ 
ficant  to  note  the  words  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London:  “  I  think  it  deplorable  that  either 
men,  communities,  or  nations  should  fight.  The 
evolution  of  the  raoe  bad  sufficiently  advanc¬ 
ed,  I  had  hoped,  in  order  to  make  such  oon- 
teffts  impossible.”  There  is  a  strong  backing 
of  English  public  opinion  behind  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  and  it  is  gaiuing  in 
strength  daily  ;  it  may  well  be  that  the 
Johnson-Wells  match  controversy  will  ma>k 
the  beginning  of  a  movement  which  may  end 
in  the  prohibition  of  boxing  in  public  for 
money,  and  there  be  maDy  of  os,  good 
sportsmen,  I  hope,  who  would  like  to  see 
professionalism  in  boxing,  as  in  other 
branohes  of  sport,  reoeive  a  kuook-out  blow. 
But  let  the  science  of  self  protection  bo 
enoouraged,  and  preserved. 

FOOTBALL. 

The  weather  has  changed — antnmn  appears 
to  have  set  iD,  in  earnest,  and  footballers 
are  able  to  ploy  the  game  now  in  the  tempera- 
tore  in  which  it  ought  to  be  played.  It 
wi  1  bo  some  time  before  the  various  League 
games  get  really  interesting,  but  events  are 
almost  sure  to  happen  each  week  to  give 
greater  zeit  to  the  zeal  with  wbicb  we  eboll 
be  following,  presently,  the  fortunes  of  this 
or  that  olub  which  we  believe  to  be  in  the 
running  for  the  championship,  or  a  good  place 
in  the  list  at  the  end  of  the  eeasoD.  One 
each  event  on  Saturday  was  the  defeat  of 
lest  seasou’s  Champions  of  the  first  Division 
by  the  Champions,  last  year,  in  tbe  Second 
Division.  West  Bromwich  Albion  have 
wrn  three  games  ont  of  tbe  four  they  have 
played,  and  each  was  the  form  they 
exhibited,  that  it  attracted  a  large  concourse 
cf  people  to  see  whether  it  would  be  maintain¬ 
ed  8goinst  Manchester  United.  West. 

Bromwich  wod,  but  only  by  one  goal  to  nil, 
aud  in  tbe  last  half  they  were  somewhat  out¬ 
played  by  the  Manchester  men,  but  they 
deserve  great  credit  for  managing  to  score 
in  the  first  half  and  tbns  gain  a  victory, 
With  Bradford  City,  Tottei  bam  Hotspnr,  and 
Bolton  Wanderers,  West  Bromwich  Albion 
are  at  the  heed  of  tbe  list  now.  Bolton 
Wanderers,  the  other  promoted  team, 
continue  to  maintain  their  reputation.  Th.y 
beat  Oldham  Athletic.  2—1,  aod  I  believe 
it  is  safe  to  prophecy  that  both  of  the  old 
Second  Division  teams  will  be  found  far 
from  tbe  bottom  of  the  list  eventuully. 
Tottenham  Hotspur  coold  do  no  m-re  than 
hold  their  own  with  Soade-.land,  on  the 
latter  dob’s  ground,  but  Woolwich  Arsenal 
did  splendidly  in  beatine  Newcastle  United, 
at  Plumstead,  2—0.  Both  London  dobs 
ebow  promise  of  better  things  thin  cca^or  — 
in  making  a  good  start.  Tbe  Cop-Holders 
continue  ;  unchecked,  having  played  three 
games  and  won  them,  the  last  being  against 
Sheffield  United,  and  Aston  Villa  have 
given  Manchester  City  a  sou"d  drubbing'  to 
the  tune  of  6—2.  Other  First  Division 
results  on  Saturday  were:  Everton  best 

Liverpool,  2—1*,  Middlesbrough  beat  Shef¬ 
field  Wedneedny,  2—0;  and  Bury  and 
Preston  North  Eud,  and  Biackbum  and 
Notts  County  drew.  Burnl  y  head  the 
Seoond  D  vision,  despite  a  rrveree 
on  Saturday,  the  first,  at  the  hands  cf 
Hall  City,  and  a  bad  one,  seeing  that  it  was 
4—1.  Chelsea  put  op  a  big  score,  4-0,  against 
Wolverhampton,  due,  some  say,  to  tbe  re-ar- 

rangetreot  of  the  t'am  in  consequence  of  tbe 

recent  dieppointing  displays  given,  a- d  N  tts 
Forest  scored  freely  agamst  Le’cesUr  Fosse, 
beating  their  opp  nen’s  4  —  1  Clapton  Orient, 
were  victorious  over  Leeds  C.ty  2-1,  bat  Fol- 
bum.  expected  to  hold  their  own.  went  down 
before  Hndderefield  Town,  scoring  nothing 
in  answer  to  two  goals.  Blackpool  did 
worBe  than  this  against  Bradford,  haying  fcor 
g,  ala  registered  against  them,  aDd  dnirg 
nothing  themselves  in  the  sooting  line,  and 
Birmingham  found  then  selves  ia  the 
same  plight  in  their  game  with  Derby 
County.  Barnsley  beat  Qlossop,  2 — 1.  Bristol 
City.  Stockport  County,  2—1.  and  Grimsby 
County  and  Gainsboro’  Trinity  played  a 
drawn  game. 

In  tbe  SonthernLeague,  the  great  game  was 
between  Swindon  and  the  Crystal  Palace  team 
It  was  a  stirring  cnconter.  Each  side  pressed 
bard,  and  goals  came  fairly  freely,  but  ne  ¬ 
ther  team  could  g«'n  »n  advantage,  and  a 
draw,  2-2,  resulted.  Brighton  and  Hove,  too, 
played  a  drawn  game  with  Leytoo,  and 
West  Ham  United  w  th  Plymouth  Argyle. 
Queen's  Park  Rangers,  who  are  showmg 
remarkably  good  form  this  season,  beat 


Watford  8 — 0,  and  head  the  League 
at  pronent.  Exeter  City  beat  Luton 
Town,  8 — 0;  Reading  defeated  Millwnll  by  the 
same  margin,  Norwich  City  were  too  good 
for  N  irthanapton— by  the  only  goal  soored, 
Bristol  Rovers  beat  Southampton,  whilst 
Coventry  City  defeatedStoke,  3—2,  and  New 
Brompton,  Brentford,  2 — 1. 

Seven  of  the  eight  ties  in  the  opening 
round  of  the  London  Asaooiatioii  Challenge 
Cup  were  played  on  Monday  when  tbe 
most  sensational  result  was  the  defeat  of 
Tottenham  Hotspur*  last  year’s  winners,  by 
Brentfoid.  Off  the  sixteen  teams  competing 
for  the  Cap,  fonr  only  are  amatear  teams, 
and  of  these,  three  have  been  knocked  out, 
Ilford  alone  remaining  for  the  seoond  round. 
Chelsea  and  Woolwioh  Arsenal  are  still  in 
so  there  will  be  some  good  gomes  in  the 
second  round. 

RACING — THB  DONG  ASTER  OOP. 

The  Donoattter  meeting  was  wonod  up  on 
Friday  last,  when  the  attendance  was  as 
large  aa  ever,  the  Doncaoter  Cnp  excitiogtbe 
amount  of  interetfc  such  an  historic  even1 
should.  The  presenoe  of  Lemberg 
amongst  the  field  was  responsible  for  a  good 
deal  of  the  inters-, and  those  who  placed  money 
on  the  horse,  in  addition,  had  the  satisfaction 
of — getting  it  back  again,  for  9  to  4  on  is 
not  the  prioe  at  which  one  grows  wealthy. 
Six  horses  only  lined  up  for  tbe  start,  and 
of  these,  Pereil  filly  showed  tbe  way,  from 
Kilbroney  and  Black  Potts,  with  Lemberg 
next  and  Adalis  last.  A  mile  from  home, 
K'lbroncy  drew  to  the  front,  followed  by 
B;aek  Potts  and  Lemberg,  but  five 
furlongs  off  tbe  winning  post,  Lemberg 
took  second  plaoe,  olosed,  afterwardp, 
in  the  6traigh\  with  Kilbroney,  took  t’n« 
lead  below  the  distance — and  won  by  a  neck. 
F.  Wootton  won  a  splendid  race,  on  a 
splendid  horse.  Kilbroney  is  a  fine  animal, 
but  he  oouldn  s  compare  with  Lemberg; 
it  is  redly  surprising  that  bo  put  up  such 
&  good  fight, 

There  was  racing  at  Alexandri  Park  on 
Saturday,  and  at  Leicester,  Yarmouth, 
Clifton  Park  and  Ayr  daring  tbo  present 
week. 

Tbe  acceptances  for  the  Cimbridgeshire 
aud  the  Ceeaiv-witch  have  bean  declared; 
aod  now  the  prophets  are  bnsy  pointing 
out  the  winners.  For  the  former  eve-nt, 
Hornet’s  Beaoty  is  strongly  faooied,  bat 
tbe  danger  is  thifc  be  may  not 
be  able  to  stay  the  race,  fast  run  as 
it  is.  Kilbroney  is  really  prime  favourite, 
opinion  being  more  in  his  favour  since  li-fl 
reepootaHe  performance  against  Lemberg. 
For  the  Cesarewitcb,  GrammoDt,  Mustapba 
and  Mushroom  are  well  before  the  public, 
whilst,  if  it  were  certain  that  Mirador  hod 
been  able  to  stand  the  strain  of  training,  tha.c 
would  be  plenty  cf  booking  for  the  horse. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  George  Verrall,  for 
so  many  years  member  of  Parliament  ior  New¬ 
market,  (he  lost  bis  seat  at  the  last  election), 
tbe  rao’mg  world  has  goffered  a  severe 
loss*. 

B  LL14BD3. 

Satnmer  is  over,  and  sron  ths  billiard  balls 
will  be  oonrsirg  freely  over  the  tables,  all 
too  long  silent — for  billiard  enthusiasts.  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  generally  known,  be¬ 
cause  the  m3toh  was  played  in  comparative 
obscurity,  that  recently  the  young  Austral¬ 
ian  wonder,  George  Gray,  van  defeated — 
for  the  first  time  sinoe  his  phenomenal  appear¬ 
ance  in  inis  country.  The  opponent  to  secure 
this  enviable  honour  is  a  young  Darlington 
hilliardist,  W.  Smith,  jar, ior,  and  of  him 
the  Grays,  father  and  son.  speak  in  warm 
terms.  Atpie-^ent  practically  unknown,  they 
predict  for  him  a  snccessful  career  in 
billiards,  and  tbe  fact  that  durin*  the  ma»ob 
in  question  be  made  a  total  of  470  in  fear 
successive  visits  to  tbe  table,  woo’d  seem 
to  justify  the  prediction— to  a  certain  ex  ent, 
ospeci  1  y  wbe  *  we  remember  against  whom 
tbe  young  Eug  ish  aspirant  to  b  lliard 
honon-s  was  playing. 

The  terms  of  the  £1,000  handicap  pr.- ant¬ 
ed  by  Mess  8  Burroughs  and  Wat ts  are 
announced.  S  evenson  etarta  at  soratcb, 
Higgle  snl  Inman  start  at  1,000,  Reece 
gets  1  500.  H*rver*oc,  2.000;  Aiken  2  250; 
Mack  3,000;  Elpbick  3,500,  and  W,  Cook, 
tbe  reserve  man,  gets  the  same  start.  Mean¬ 
while  Cook  is  playing  Gray  and  receiving 
6.000,  start  in  18  000,  aud,  «s  osnal,  Gray  is 
out-BOOring  his  rpponent,  absolutely, 

IN  GENFBAL. 

The  Olympic  Games  of  1912  are  to  be 
held  at  Stockholm  aud  already  the  Stadium, 
in  wbicb  they  are  to  be  held,  ia  in  course  of 
erectioD.  It  is  to  be  a  building  of  a 
permanent  character  bn  It  in  band-made 
purple  brick  and  granite,  a  perfect  amphithea¬ 
tre,  all  under  oover,  audit  will  seat  no  lees 
than  25,000  persons.  Tbe  expenses  have 
been  borue  by  tbe  Swedish  Government 
which  will  beoouie  the  owrer  of  the  bnilding 
and  grounds,  eventually.  If  only  w:sh  the 
English  Government  took#  similar  interest 
in  sport  1 


It  is  announced  that  Jim  Driscoll,  of 
Cardiff*  and  Owen  Moran  are  to  meet  some 
time  between  Oot.  7  and  Deo.  12  in  a 
contest  for  tbe  world’s  featherweight  oham* 
pionsbip  belt  and  a  purse  of  £2  600. 


LORD  DUDLEY  ON  AUSTRALIA. 

future  of  military  and  naval  training. 

The  Earl  of  Dudley,  who  returned  to  bis 
Worcestershire  seat,  Witley  Court,  last 
week  gave  a  Press  representative  some 
interesting  impressions  of  Australia,  to  the 
prosperity  of  which  he  paid  a  high  tribute. 

In  reference  to  the  new  scheme  of  oompal- 
eory  training,  Lord  Dudley  observed  that 
sixteen  days’  training  for  the  cadets  was 
not  sufficient  to  get  very  good  results  for  a 
national  army,  and  he  thought  that  in  course 
of  time  they  would  have  to  increase  their 
1-ogth  of  training,  but  that  they  were  right 
to  go  slow.  It  was  a  bold  move  to  introduce 
a  Bill  for  compulsory  trail  ing.  Com¬ 
pulsion  was  a  thing  which  many  people  shied 
at,  bat  it  bad  been  accepted  wonderfully 
will,  and  it  was  tactful  and  politic  not  to 
make  the  term  of  service  too5  arduous  at 
first,  and  to  let  it  grow. 

Tbe  new  Navy,  of  ooarse,  was  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  feature  in  Austral  a  at  the  present 
time.  He  thought  if  any  Government  in 
Australia  had  proposed  a  larger  contribu¬ 
tion  to  tbe  Imperial  Government  thej 
would  have  failed,  whereas  by  putting  money 
into  ships  they  would  be  able  to  get 
more  than  they  could  otherwise.  The  difficul¬ 
ty  with  regard  to  the  Australiin  Navy  was,  of 
course,  the  men.  The  Australian  was  not 
a  sailor.  That  was  natural  enoogb,  because 
the  land  had  effered  him  such  facilities 
for  earning  bia  livelihood  that  there  had 
bepQ  no  reason  why  bo  6hoald  unde  take 
the  hardships  of  a  seafaring  life.  He 
(Spooled  that  for  some  years  the  British 
Admiralty  would  have  to  help  the  Aut- 
tralians  to  man  their  ships,  aod  they  would 
have  to  trust  to  the  establishment  of 
ccllcgrs  and  training  ships  where  they 
might  be  able  to  train  men  to  man  the 
warships. 

He  confessed  that  he  did  not  know 
why  more  people  did  not  go  to  Australia. 
There  seemed  to  be  endless  p- ssibilities,  and 
be  did  not  think  that  any  strong  man  who 
was  willing  to  work  need  l»e  out  of  employ- 
meet  in  Australia.  Ha  conld  find  work  at 
once  of  one  k:od  or  another  so  long  as  he 
was  not  partiou'ar  what  ho  turned  his  hand 
to. 
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Hems  JCode'caU. 
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prompts  you  to  use  11  MUIR  ” 
because  in  “  M  UIR"  you 
get  serviceable  articles  that 
give  entire  satisfaction  as  long 
as  they  last.  Because  also,  you 
know  that  in  buying  “MUIR’ 
you  are  buying  Quality,  Dur¬ 
ability,  Appearance,  for  the 
same  price  as  you  would  pay 
for  similar  articles  without 
these  great  qualities 


Samples  and  prices  on  request. 

The  Muir  Mills  Co.,Ld.,  Cawnpope. 
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M0H4MMED/VN  EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE. 

POSITION  OF  UOHAMURDANtt  )N  UBNOAL 

Tho  Hon’ble  Mr.  Aftsb  Ahmad  Khun,  in 
hi*  presidential  *ddr»,aH  at  the  provinoin 
Mo'  ammedao  E  1  a c *» t i • » n n  1 C  nfor*  nr  ,  Bit  r* 
after  referring  at  length  t  >  th«*  Uuiviua  t) 
scheme,  dwelt  cutl.e  ponition  oi  Mobsttnni’dan 
education  in  Bo^gal.  In  the  ouurso  of  bis 
•pi'frh  tbe  Preaident  en  d  : 

First  of  all  I  shall  a.  k  you  to  oonsider  oor 
position  in  tbe  field  of  high  education. 
Ever  since  the  foundation  of  tho  Calcutta 
Universiiy  the  total  number  of  graduate-, 
inoludirg  Misters  of  Arts,  amounts  to 
18,875.  but  the  numbers  o»  Mohammedans  is 
only  075  i  e  ,  4’8G  per  cent.  It  should  bo  re¬ 
membered  that  tbeBe  figures  re  a'e  to  tbe  whole 
of  Bengal,  including  tbe  new  Province,  and 
therefore  our  proportion  in  the  pnpu  atinn 
ought  to  be  about  50  per  cent.  Tbe  total 
number  of  Medalists  wi  o  won  distinction  in 
various  subj  ots  is  541,  and  you  will  be  both 
surprised  and  grieved  io  hear  that  only  7  (or 
1'21  peroent.)  Mohammedans  have  obtained 
this  honour  during  the  last  filtj-five  years. 
There  are  at  present  45  Colleges  affiliat'd 
to  the  Calcutta  University  which  employ  459 
professors  as  Principals  or  lecturers  ou  tbe 
various  subjects  forming  part  of  tbs  Univer¬ 
sity  curriculum.  With  the  ixoeption  of  Ara 
bic  and  Persian  Chairs,  and  even  these  are 
occupied  by  Hindu  professors  in  some  of  the 
Colleges,  auT.wiib  the  exoeptiou  of  one  Mo¬ 
hammedan  demonstrator  there  is  not  a  single 
Mohammedan  Professor  or  lectarer  in  snv 
of  tbe  eaii  45  Co'leges  whioh  employ  58 
Earopeaus  and  379  Hindus  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  staffs.  It  is  also  worth  nrtfliDg  that 
of  tbeBe  45  Colleges  seven  Colleges  are 
founded  and  run  entiely  by  Hindus,  and 
there  is  not  a  6iogle  College  ‘broughout 
Bengal  founded  or  matrged  by  o  r  community. 

Taking  the  number  of  students  wh->  were 
reoeivmg  Collegia'**  education  in  Western 
Bengal  in  tbe  year  1909-10,1  find  that  whereas 
there  were  6,500  Hindu  students  on  the 
rolls  of  tbe  various  Colleges  in  tbe  Province, 
the  number  of  Mohammedan  students  was  only 
494,  i.  e  ,»7*6  per  oent,  although  iu  population 
we  are  more  than  17  per  oent.  But  even  this 
was  only  in  ArtSjCollegee,  fur  in:  Law  we  were 
only  3  52  per  cent,  in  Engineering  2  90  per 
cent,  and  in  Mrdioine  oalv  ‘42  per  cent. 

Coming  to  Secondary  E  'ucation  I  find  tla'. 
in  the  year  1909-10  whe  ess  the  number  o 
Hindu  stridt-Hi*  in  U  gh  S'jhooJn  .  f  bieProricc- 
was  74,508  the  cumber  of  MohammrdanB  was 
only  9.271,  i  e,  12*45  per  oer.t.  But  tins 
comparatively  better  stale  of  affairs  at  once 
disappears  if  we  consider  tbe  actual  results  of 
tbe  Matriculation  Examinations  v.bich  would 
ahow  that  tho  percentage  of  M  hammedau- 
sucoessfol  candidates,  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  Hindus,  was  only  6‘86  per  cent,  which 
ie  far  below  our  propmt  on  in  the  population. 

The  intellectual  output  of  nnr  community* 
which  is  the  only  test  of  oursucoessin  the 
field  of  high  education,  may  easily  be 
estimated  by  tbe  number  and  nature  of  Dews 
papers  ond  books  that  are 

published  in  this  Province.  Compere  th** 
Dumber  of  newspapers  both  English 
and  Vernacular,  which  are  owutd  and  edited 
by  tbe  Hindus,  and  think  of  the  books,  beth 
in  English  andBengali,  which  ar«*  written  and 
published  by  Hindu  authors  of  Bergsl.  It  is 
needless  to  say  anything  more  on  this  point. 
So  far  os  we  ire  concerned  it  is  a  very  sod 
picture  indeed  and  merits  your  most  careful 
attention.  Our  moral  and  inl.i'llcctnnl  pover¬ 
ty  jH  the  root  of  all  our  failure  and  deca¬ 
dence  a.  d  it  is  our  first  duly  to  trace  its 
cause  and  provide  tbe  remedy., 

1  eball  now  ask  you  to  consider  the  causes 
to  which  we  owe  our  present  condition 
Allow  me  to  quote  here  tbe  opinion  of  o 
distinguished  educationist  who  had  pe  a  nal 
knowledge  and  experience  of  education  iu 
Bengal,  and  who  bna  tried  to  ixplain  the 
causes  of  Mohammedan  backwardness  in  edu¬ 
cation  in  this  Province  as  follows: 

“In  deali  g  with  the  question  of  Moham¬ 
medan  education.  we  are  faced  by 
g  threefold  prr  I  Jem— historic**!,  social, 
ord  religions.  When  the  control  of  the 
ooontry  pass'd  from  its  Mnhommrdan 
conquerors  to  the  British,  wbpr,  later,  Persian 
ceased  to  be  tbp  lnDgcage  of  the  courtp,  the 
Mohammedans,  less  nimble  than  tho  Bfngalis 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  a  new  environ¬ 
ment,  less  ready  to  seize  its  opportunities  of 
Western  education,  hesitated  to  enter  the 
lists  uud**r  changed  conditions,  but  sat  opart, 
wrapped  in  tbe  memory  of  tbeir  traditions 
•  nd  in  tbe  contemplation  of  ardent  literature 
and  by-gone  Bystfm  of  science.  Tbeir  social 


'*  Aching  heads  made  good  ns  now  '*  is  a  sign 
that  might  well  bo  (lisj-’mvffi  hy  nur  Chemist 
who  soils  Stearns’  Headache  Cure,  for  this  article 
quickly  banishes  pain  and  leaves  the  hoad  cloar. 
An  aching  head  can’t  do  itself  justice.  Give  it  a 
chanoe  by  using  Stearns'  Headache  Cure.  Insist 
to  U 


habit*,  enpecially  their  striot  insistence  on  the 
seclusion  of  women,  ard  their  m**sffr“ 
par  e  pation  in  the  higher  profrs-iional  walks 
of  life,  lurther  netted  them  for  tbe  fr»y 
Finally,  there  are  cause*  of  a  strotly  religions 
and  educational  obarnoter  which  heavily  weighed 
lb*  m  in  the  race  ef  life.  In  the  rasa  of  n 
young  Mobammrdan,  it  has  been  well  observ 
ed,  tbe  teaching  of  ilie  unique  must  precede 
the  lessen,  Lin  enters  school  1  a t •  r  than 
tho  Umdu.  lie  mast  commonly  psee  some 
years  in  going  through  a  o  nree  of  sacred 
learning  before  be  in  allowed  to  turn  bin 
thoughts  to  secular  instmotian.  Tbe  ye»re 
which  tbe  young  Hiudu  given  to  English 
and  Mat heniaiion  in  n  public  school,  the 
yonrg  M  banimcdan  d  vjten  in  a  Madrases 
to  Arabic  and  tbe  Law  and  Theology  t'1 
Islam.  And  tbe  fact  that  these  snhj^ote 
must  be  learnt  through  the  medium  of 
foreign  tongues  adds  to  the  cruebing  dis¬ 
ability  implied  in  the  compulsory  acquisition 
of  a  plurality  of  languages.  Persian  and 
Arabic,  moreover,  do  not  possess  tbe  8inn 
larity  of  script  or  the  etymological  con¬ 
nexions  which  Sanscrit  bears  to  the 
vernacular." 

Every  one  who  has  thought  over  this  ques¬ 
tion  will  agree  with  most  of  the  views  express¬ 
ed  in  tbe  above  quotation,  which,  with  certain 
variations,  apply  to  our  community  practically 
throughout  tho  country .  But  the  time  when 
these  causes  were  at  work  and  could  fully 
account  for  our  backwardness  has  now  almost 
passed;  and  in  my  hurnblfejudgment,  so  far  as 
tb  s  Province  is  concerned,  the  real  cause  has 
not  beta  touched  in  tbe  above  summary.  Tbe 
root  oau-e  which  appears  to  have  retardfd  our 
educational  and  intellectual  advance  in  this 
Province,  and  tbe  one  which  kept  tbe 
Mussalmans  from  taking  foil  advantage  of  tbe 
favourable  circumstances  which  existed  here 
has  been  system  of  the  Madrases  education 
which  nsd  its  beginning  in  tbe  foundation  of 
the  Calcutta  Madrassa  established  by  Warren 
Hastings  about  tb*3  end  of  tbe  18tb  century. 

This  is  a  subjeot  about  which  I  frankly 
oonfes?  I  am  afraid  to  speak  with  that 
freedom  and  fulness  which  I  suppose  you 
have  a  right  to  expect  from  one  whom  you 
have  honoured  with  your  confidence.  Tbe 
obvious  reason  of  my  apprehension  is  tbe 
natuial  fear  of  being  easily  misuodei stood  . 
ae  in  often  the  case  in  questions  such  hr 
tin*.  Bat  in  the  dieebarge  rf  cue’s  duty 
eon.**  rif-k  must  be  faerd  nr  d  hence  tiu&tins 
to  y<  nr  kind  .indulgence,  I  shall.  ve 
fxpresee  my  views  freely  and  fully  on  th'p 
important  question.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact  tbe 
views  I  h  )ld  hove  the  sanction  of  such  emi¬ 
nent  thinkers  and  scholars  as  S.r  Syed  and 
Nawab  Imad-ul  Mnlkof  whose  learning  and 
intellectual  att» i  irnents  we  are  all  jnatly 
proud,  and  whose  right  to  pass  judgment 
on  questions  such  as  this  no  one  can  fairly 
dispute. 

Gentlemen,  you  muBt  be  acquainted  with 
tbe  history  of  Madrases  fdacation  in  yonr 
Provinoe  which  has  now  befn  in  force  for  more 
than  a  bundared  year*.  Originally  tbe 
Calcutta  Madrassa  w*e  fcund?d  to  prepare 
students  for  tbe  pu'lic  service;  and  m  in 
those  days  Persian  w*.s  tbe  Court  language 
and  Mohammedan  L-iw  «r«  enforced  both 
in  the  C.vil  and  Criminal  Courtp,  the  study 
o'Persisn  bb  veil  bp  Arabic  imp  a  public  neces¬ 
sity  at  d  n  source  of  distinction  both  in  the 
Government  aid  the  public.  Accordingly 
(be  founders  of  tbe  Madrsesa  rJ  ptid  the 
ocurse  which  was  prrv.lrrt  in 

those  days  in  Mohammedan  Madrsssn*  for  tbe 
study  of  Arabic  and  which  is  know»n  as  the 
1  Nizan»iah  Course,"  hosed  •  n  an  imitation  of 
the  cu  riculum  taught  iD  the  N  zamiah  College 
at  Baghdad;  and  though  certain  changffl  were 
introduced  at  first  to  suit  the  purpose  for 
which  the  institution  was  established  and  later 
on  or  giving  it  a  more  theological  character, 
yet  in  the  n  ain  the  course  of  study  coni inurs 
ae  before.  The  result  was  that  when  otherMad- 
raseaa  were  established  in  other  towns  of 
Bengal,  each  as  Hooghly,  Dacca,  Chittagong 
and  others,  tbe  same  course  of  study  was 
ndoptfd  for  these  institutions  ;  and  in  course 
*  f  time  n  regular  system  of  Madraseas,  tesch- 
ing  the  "  N  zamiah  ocurse.’’  came  into  exis¬ 
tence  with  the  Calcutta  Madrassa 
a  a  their  centre  and  its  Principal  as  their 
chief  controlling  authority.  The.  e  MadraBeus 
are  divided  into  two  departments  which  are 
known  as  the  Senior  and  the  Junior  poition. 
The  Senior  portion  is  the  Collegiate  porlitn 
and  consists  of  the  upper  four  classes  in 
which  the  course  of  all  the  Madrassas  is 
identic al  and  the  students  are  subjected  to 
one  Central  Examination  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  Principal  of  tbe  Calcutta 
Madrassa  who  baa  an  absolute  control  ove 

(Continued  on  page  9.) 


TF~  *>lonc8B  Id  old  ngo  In  greatly  overcome  by 
giving  Stoarns’  Wine  of  Cod  Liver  Extrac?.  1; 
jreatos  now  life  to  old  tissuo  and  helps  and  In vi- 
'*oratoa  the  whole  system.  10 


There  is  just  this  much  about  It : 
Dandruff  fo  a  germ  disease,  is 
most  untidy,  annoying,  and  leads 
to  baldness.  When  chronic,  it 
is  very  stubborn,  but  surely 
yields  to  thorough  and  energetic 
treatment.  All  germs  must  be 
destroyed,  the  scalp  must  be 
restored  to  health.  I lere  is  the 
remedy:  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor, 
Ask  your  doctor  about  using  it. 

flier’s  Hek  Vigor 

DOFS  WOT  COLOR  THE  HAIR 


Prrpttod  by  Or.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mato.,  U.  3.  Hi 

z  -  LasiussE  a  002x2x22=^*  •  « 

g^TCAN  YOU  FIND 

A  BETTER  OFFER 
THAN  THIS? 

1.  Oovomment  and  Municipal  Guarantee 
for  the  ultimate  repaymeut  ot  principal,  at 
leaat  at  par. 

3.  PoseibtUty  of  Premium!,  tho  smallest 
affording  ample  interest  on  your  outlay,  the 
largest  constituting  a  Fortune. 

8.  Paym-iut  if  the  sum  you  wish  to  Invest 
by  easy  instalments. 

PREMIUM  BONDS 

give  you  these  opportualtle*. 


©  WHAT  ARE  THESE  BONDS?  | 

I  They  are  high-class  and  absolutely  eafo  A 
securities,  payable  to  bearer,  issued  by  the  B 
varioue  Governments  and  Municipalities  of  B 
Europe ;  they  arc  redeemable  at  periodical  B 
drs»c*nf  either  with  Cash  Premiums  vary-  I 
ini? I  Ka  £40  to  £40.000,  or  at  the  very  least,  B 
at  tfciii  .  .til  nominal  value.  h" 

$  T.AC-'  PAYMENTS. 

ItY«  £(  2  these  oudo  singly  or  in  comhlna-  n 
Li.'.uS  c  themoK  ad  vantageous  ones,  payable  8 
con  eniont  Monthly  Instalments  ranging  H 

from  / 1  to  £20. 

Wc  ire  the  largest  Dealers  in  tho  worH.  B 
W  1  for  Handbook  sent  post  free. 

B  MELVILLE,  GLYN  &  Co.,  Banker.,  | 
g  j,  Rue  dc  lo  Boursa,  Paris  (France.)  g 


<5l  SONS. 

( Established  1862.) 

Monumental  8culptors,  ArtietB  and  Architsots. 
Braoa  and  Marble  Memorial  tablets,  and  Charek 
Wooden  furniture  made  to  order.  Official  undef 
takers  and  Masons,  Lucknow.  Branches— Dilkusha 
Farnitnre  Mart,  Snddor  Bataar,  Luoknow, 
for  Lousehild  furniture  on  sale  and  hlxe.  Tar  Ml 
Madera  la,  trial  solioitod. 


Keep  the  Eked  Pure  fas*  \’sssss 

HEALTH'S  SAKE. 

cmaEH3aa> 

Essence  or  Kipi  i  fslrart  of  BED  .IAWAICA,  »«* 

“ixIrtoMWbcu  toy  tho  ” 

_ HIGHEST  (YLDICAL  fUTKORlTlCS 

the  Safest  and  most  Sellable  Kesnctiy  for 


BEWARE  of  and  refuse  all 
IMITATIONS  Si  J?L'R-T!TlfTEP, 


Rheumatism  Cured  < 

There  i-i  no  doubt  --about  it— no  possiblo  roon 
unbelief.  Little's  Oriental  Bnlm  really  and  posil 
doea  cure  Rhoumati-m. 

The  moat  severe  e.^ea  are  almost  instantly  reli 
The  acute  paina  and  agonizing  aches  disappear 
sufferer  geta  well.  \  r.  J.  Vince  of  20,  Nelson  Sq 
Burnley,  aaya,  “  HiiVing  suffered  from  Rheum 
in  my  knoea  for  two  rears,  and  Neuralgia  in  my 
for  many  months,  ard  having  got  littlo  relief 
other  medicines,  1  was  recommended  to  try 
Oriental  Balm.  I  Stave  used  three  bottles 
*m  now  quite  free  frrjn  pain," 

Sold  at  Pel  per  bottle.  Of  all  Cheinlats 
Mediciic  Vendor*  th-ouphoul  India,  U 


LIFE  ASSURANCE. 


ORIENTAL 

GOVERNMENT  SECURITY 

Lii  e  Assurance  Co., 

Kkad  OmoE  : — Oriental  Buildingt 

BOMBAY 

INTENDING  ASSURERS 

SHOULD  APPLY  FOK 

Particulars  of  the  Company  • 
Policies,  which  are  based  upon 
Terms  and  Regulations  of  the 
most  Liberal  Description. 


FUNDS  OVER 

3!  Crores. 

LOWK-'T  8>  FA  BATES. 
fBOMPT  PAYMENT  OK  CLAIMS 


Full  particulars  on  application  to;— 

B.  P.  SRiVASTAVA, 

Agent,  (for  Oudh) 

81  Aminabad  Park,  LUCKNOW. 
H.  D.  Dantra, 

S«ar*i3ry,  United  Provinces  Branch 
$  Albert  Road 
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SAVOY  HOTEL 

MUSSOORIE, 

This  PALAim  H0T£L  built  on 

a  site  commanding  unrestricted 
views  of  tho  mmn  nance  and 
the  BE&UTSFUL  valley  of  the 
DOOM,  and  within  easy  distance  of 
all  tlio  p'acos  of  Public  Amusement 
s  open  for  the  Se  ison. 

.  SPECIAL  TERMS?  FOR  THE 
P03JAHS- 

Commodious  and  lavi-hly  furnish¬ 
ed  single  and  double  suites  of  rooms 
Facing  the  Snows. 

A  SPECIAL  SLOCK  of  rooms  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  LADiES. 

A  large  range  of  bachelors  Quar¬ 
ters  close  to  tho  Tennis,  Badminton, 
and  Facquot  Courts. 

A  magnificent  Ball  Room, 
Facing  the  Snows,  the  largest  in 
Vussoorie,  will  be  available  for 
Dances  at  the  Hotel,  Private  Din¬ 
ners,  Suppers,  etc. 

A  Winter  Garden 

The  Hotel  has  been  fitted  with 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  throughout. 

A  STRING  BAND  will  play 
EVlRY  NIGHT  at  Dinner  and  is 
open  to  private  engagements. 

CUISINE  under  the  Supervision 
of  a  Chef  and  i N  S  of  the  very 

best.  GARDEN  PRODUCE  from  the 
Hotel  Gardens.  BREAD  &  CON¬ 
FECTIONERY  made  on  the  Pre¬ 
mises.  MILK  &  BUTTER  from  the 
Hotel  Dairy. 

The  Comfort  of  Visitors  will  b» 
studied  in  every  possible  way. 

NO  EXTRAS. 

Entirely  under  new  management 
Tariffs  mailed  free. 

A.  PALAZZI, 

MANAGER 
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(THRIFT  AND  ITS  ENCOURAGEMENT 
BY  MEANS  OF 

INSURANCE  AND  PROVIDENT  FUNDS.* 

By  Rev.  Walter  J.  Clark,  m.  a, 

Oq0  do69  nob  nood  bo  be  a  vary  deep  aba* 
dent  ot  political  economy  bo  discover  bhab  in 
India  bhere  are  bbree  mobhods  by  which  prob¬ 
lems  connoobod  wibh  personal  and  family 
finances  are  solved.  The  first  and  oldesb  may 
be  called  communistic,  the  seoond  individual¬ 
istic  and  bhe  third  co-operabive.  The  first 
finds  expression  in  the  joinb  family  system  and 
is  practiced  chiefly  in  non-Christian  communi¬ 
ties.  The  second  is  found  mainly  in  Christ¬ 
ian  communities,  while  bhe  bhird  is  beginning 
to  be  adopbed  by  bhe  advanced  socbions  of  all 
communities. 

The  organization  of  bhe  family  in  India 
for  many  cenburies,  involving  early  marriage 
and  bhe  continued  residence  wibh  bhe  parents 
of  younger  members  of  bhe  family  afbe  ■  mar¬ 
riage,  has  necessitated  a  common  purse  into 
which  bhe  earnings  of  all  members  are  pub, 
bub  bhe  opening  of  the  purse  strings  has  de¬ 
pended  on  bhe  will  of  ohe  elder  members  whose 
authority  is  almosb  unlimited.  This  joinb 
family  system  from  a  financial  poinb  of  view 
has  certain  advantages,  bub  being  repressive 
of  iudividualiby  and  having  certain  defecbs 
socially  and  morally  ib  is  gradually  breaking 
down  and  young  India  will  nob  endure  ibs 
repression  and  injustices  always. 

The  individualistic  mebhod  is  largely  the 
resulb  of  bhe  break  made  wibh  the  joinb  family 
system  by  converbs  bo  Christianity.  No  longer 
able  bo  share  in  bhe  income  of  bhe  family  where 
hitherto  all  his  physical  needs  have  been  sup¬ 
plied,  the  convert  is  thrown  wholly  upon  his 
own  resources  or  must  find  friends  bo  supply 
his  wants.  Should  he  eventually  seb  up  a 
home  for  himself  his  will  be  a  family  depend¬ 
ent  solely  on  his  own  efforts  as  a  wage  earner, 
and  so  lack  bhe  broad  basis  of  bhe  joinb  family 
system  where  there  may  be  several  persons  bring¬ 
ing  in  monthly  earnings.  Even  young  Christians 
of  bhe  second  and  third  gei.erabion  are  usually 
thrown  on  bheir  individual  resources  as  they 
rarely  secure  employment  near  bheir  pirenbal 
homes.  So  partly  from  ueoessity,  more  fre¬ 
quently  from  choice,  bheir  financial  attachment 
to  their  homes  is  weak.  The  larger  salaries 
earned  by  the  younger  generation  bend  to 
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Government  post  or  other  permanent  and 
lucrative  employment?  Let  it  be  granted 
that  this  is  not  wrong,  yea,  that  it  is  even  one’s 
duty  and  right  for  the  sate  of  his  family  and 
for  himself.  Still  along  with  this  and  even 
more  fundamental  and  more  exalting  in  its 
results,  is  the  duty  expressed  by  St.  Paul : 
“Look  not  every  man  to  his  own  things  but 
each  also  to  the  things  of  others.”  The  culti¬ 
vation  of  this  Christian  grace  of  altruism  — 
other  manism— will  lead  to  ra  itual  kindliness, 
mutual  confidence,  mutual  helpfulness  and 
mutual  advantage.  I  am  persuaded  that  in 
the  Indian  temperament  with  its  warmth  of 
emotions  there  lies  an  unleveloped  wealth  of 
blessing  for  those  in  need  when  these  emotions 
are  awakened  by  the  motives  of  Christianity 
and  controlled  by  its  principles. 

So  much  by  way  of  laying  a  foundation  for 
our  discussion.  Let  us  now  consider  thrift 
Defined  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  we  may 
say  that  thrift  is  the  wise  use  of  all  of  one  s 
opportunities  and  means  so  as  to  meet  present 
necessary  needs,  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
for  future  contingencies.  'Ihrift  is  the  result 
of  the  constant  combination  of  industry,  fore¬ 
sight  and  self  control.  Industry  means  not 
merely  the  performance  of  set  duties  in  class 
room  or  office  for  a  few  hours  daily,  bub  implies 
the  constant  use  of  all  one’s  powers  intelligent¬ 
ly  for  definite  and  useful  purposes.  Foresight 
is  required  to  discover  probable  future  needs 
aud  find  means  to  meet  them,  while  providing 
for  present  necessities.  Self-control  is  required 
to  prevent  the  expenditure  of  one’s  whole  in¬ 
come  on  present  needs  or  luxuries,  and  so 
failing  to  provide  for  the  future.  Thrift  is  nob 
stinginess  or  miserliness  ;  these  are  pre  emi¬ 
nently  selfish  and  of  low  or  doubtful  moral 
quality.  Thrift  takes  a  larger  view  of  life, 
includes  the  rights  of  others  and  has  a  place 
for  religion  and  charity.  It  is  on  an  essenti- 
a  ly  higher  moral  plane.  Nations,  where  it  is 
a  national  trait,  are  financially  stronger,  endure 
seasons  of  financial  stress  more  easily,  have  a 
population  contended  and  prosperous. 

In  relation  to  the  three  types  of  society 
outlined  above,  thrift  assumes  different  forms. 
In  the  joinb  family  system,  some  elder  member 
of  the  family  supplied  the  motive  power  and 
exercised  tho  control.  There  is  therefore  less 
opportunity  or  need  for  other  members  of  the 
family  to  practice  foresight  or  self-control.  In¬ 
dustry  may  be  required  of  them  but  the  incen¬ 
tives  thereto  are  largely  from  the  outside  and 
do  not  spring  from  the  impelling  power  of  a  pur¬ 
poseful  life.  Hence  the  helplessness  of  many 
persons  when  thrown  on  their  own  resources. 

Thrift  in  the  individualistic  form  of  society 
is  too  often  an  unacquired  virtue.  Ib  is  per¬ 
haps  an  inevitable  result  of  the  help  extended 
to  new  converts  by  their  friends,  both  Indian 
and  foreign,  that  a  considerable  portion  form 
the  habit  of  leaning  too  heavily  on  their 
friends.  Even  if  they  are  sufficiently  industri¬ 
ous  and  careful  to  provide  for  their  daily 
ordinary  wants  —as  some  seem  to  be  unable  to 
do  —they  are  apt  to  expect  that  in  any  and 
every  emergency  these  same  friends  must  come 
to  their  rescue.  If  this  tendency  were  found 
only  in  new  converts  it  might  be  overlooked. 
Bub  unfortunately  it  appears  to  get  into  bhe 
blood  and  be  transmitted  to  their  children. 
Then  we  have  urged  such  persons  to  exercise 
ordinary  foresight  in  providing  for  future  needs 
have  we  not  heard  the  answer  that  they  de¬ 
pend  on  Divine  Providence?  We  know  well 
that  the  providence  whom  they  really  expect 
to  come  to  their  aid  when  they  fall  into  trouble 
is  the  charity  of  missionaries  and  Church  poor 
funds  Fatalism  may  be  discarded  by  them 
as  a  publicly  announced  belief,  practically  they 
are  fatalist  pure  and  simple,  making  little  effort 
to  work  out  their  own  financial  salvation. 

Happily  the  persons  described  above  form 
but  a  small  part  of  the  Christian  community. 
Many  there  are  who  are  only  waiting  to  be  led 
and  encouraged  in  the  way  of  thrift.  Many 
who  fail  to  lay  up  much  against  a  rainy  day 
are  more  or  less  ignorant  of  the  best  means  of 
saving  or  of  increasing  their  surplus.  Here  is 
the  opportunity  of  those  who  have  knowledge 
of  the  methods  of  financial  co  operation,  and 
who  see  the  advantages  to  be  gained  ti  instruct 
and  advise  others.  Co-operation  encourages 
thrift  in  three  ways.  (1)  Ib  aids  in  invest¬ 
ment.  The  small  savings  of  the  many  are 
collected  and  interest-earning  power  is  given 
to  even  the  smallest  sums.  Most  people  have 
not  the  time  or  ability  to  invest  money  safely 
or  profitably.  Co-operation  secures  expert 
advice  for  the  smallest  invesbor.  (2)  It  pro¬ 
vides  personal  motives  for  economy,  Unless 


a  person  has  come  definite  purpose  for  saving, 
he  will  not  exercise  the  self-control  or  practise 
the  self  denial  required  in  order  to  save  a 
part  of  his  income.  No  one  of  us  or  of  my 
acquaintance,  has  so  largo  an  income  but 
that  he  finds  it  an  easy  matter  to  spend  it  all. 
U  a  person  has  some  definite  object  in  view 
half  the  battle  is  won,  especially  if  the  object 
is  a  worthy  one  (3)  Co  operation  makes  thrift 
easier  by  influencing  the  opinions  and  practices 
of  a  large  community.  If  a  large  number  of 
persons  are  interested  in  a  common  object  in 
which  each  may  have  a  share  it  becomes  easier 
to  persuade  additional  individuals  to  conform 
to  the  opinion  of  the  community  and  take  a 
share  in  the  common  purposes.  The  Co-opera- 
tive  Credit  Societies  now  being  encouraged 
by  Government  are  most  useful  as  creators  of 
such  a  spirit  of  mutual  help.  Esprit  de  corps 
in  the  one  of  the  great  needs  of  the  Christian 
community  It  finds  expression  in  financial 
matters  as  well  as  in  educational,  moral  and 
spiritual  endeavours.  If  habits  of  thrift  be¬ 
come  more  and  universal  in  the  community 
especially  in  connection  with  societies  and 
companies  recognized  and  known  to  have 
thrift  as  the  purpose  of  their  existence,  it 
would  be  easier  for  those  who  desire  to  avoid 
show  and  extravagant  customs  to  practise  bhe 
required  self  denial.  They  could  say  to  their 
friends,  we  do  not  follow  this  custom  for  we 
are  saving  to  buy  shares  in  a  Land  Improve¬ 
ment  Company,  or  to  secure  a  scholarship  for 
a  child  in  a  Provident  Fund  or  to  secure  a 
Rs.  5,000  endowment  on  retirement  from  active 
service  Thus  the  individual  is  strengthened 
in  his  purpose,  and  the  community  is  gradually 
improved. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  interest  you  in,  or 
inform  you  concerning  many  varieties  of  co¬ 
operation  by  which  thrift  is  encouraged.  Others 
can  write  of  Co-operative  Credit  Societies, 
of  Christian  farming  settlements,  of  manufac¬ 
turing  or  mercantile  enterprises.  Having 
given  some  time  and  study  during  the  past 
ten  years  to  the  principles  and  practice  of 
insurance  as  a  practical  means  for  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  thrift  in  our  community,  I  shall 
speak  of  this  subject  of  which  l  have  more 
definite  knowledge.  I  would  say  by  way  of 
explanation  that  my  interest  in  the  subject 
arises  largely  from  the  fact  that  I  was  placed 
ten  years  ago  in  charge  of  a  pension  fund 
founded  by  the  fathers  of  our  Presbyterian 
Mission  in  Allahabad  ten  years  before  the  Mu¬ 
tiny  and  having  accumulated  ten  years  ago  a 
reserve  of  over  Ks.  40,000.  One  of  the  Latin 
Church  Fathers  said  “  I  am  a  Christian,  I  con¬ 
sider  nothing  Christian  to  be  foreign  to  me.” 
Being  a  missionary  I  considered  nothing  con¬ 
nected  with  the  missionary  problem  to  be 
foreign  to  myself.  During  my  first  furlough  I 
took  up  the  study  of  the  science  of  insurance 
— actuarial  science — and  gained  acquaintance 
with  ibs  underlying  principles,  formulas  and 
tables  I  do  not  wish  to  weary  you  with 
mathematical  statements,  but  will  briefly  give 
some  facts  and  principles  bearing  on  the 
subject  in  hand 

Insurance  briefly  defined  is  the  equalization 
of  risks.  By  co  operation  many  persons  share 
in  a  loss  or  burden  which  may  fall  on  one  or 
more  of  their  number.  Insurance  is  protection 
against  possible  loss,  or  against  a  certain  event 
whose  time  of  happening  is  uncertain.  Fire 
insurance's  protection  against  a  possible  loss ; 
life  insurance  is  protection  against  early  death, 
for  we  regard  death  as  a  certain  event  for  each 
person  but  the  time  of  its  occurrence  uncertain. 

Insurance  is  a  form  of  practical  obedience 
to  the  two  injunctions  of  St.  Paul  t(j>  the  Gala¬ 
tian  Christians — “  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens 
and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ”.  “  Each  man 
shall  bear  hi3  own  burden”.  These  two  state¬ 
ments  may  seen  contradictory,  but  insurance 
removes  the  apparent  contradiction.  For  it 
each  man  were  compelled  to  provide  alone  for 
the  loss  sustained  by  his  family,  should  he  die 
at  an  early  age,  the  burden  would  be  beyond 
his  utmost  power.  But  when  each  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  men  contribute  a  small  amount  to  meet 
this  loss,  the  burden  is  distributed  and  does 
nob  fall  heavily  upon  any  one  person. 

Insurance  provides  an  orderly,  adequate  and 
mathematically  exact  way  of  aiding  the  unfor¬ 
tunate.  Perhaps  we  are  more  accustomed  to 
passing  around  the  hat  or  a  subscription  paper 
t  >  relieve  the  needy  and  think  this  an  effective 
way  of  rendering  help.  May  I  tell  you  that 
in  the  United  Kingdom  23}  million  persons 
paid  to  the  13  industrial  insurance  companies 
over  20  orores  of  rupees  iu  the  year  1910. 
Tho30  porsou3  are  uot  wealthy  for  this  is  indus- 


more  independence — bhough  not)  a  few  be¬ 
cause  of  extravagant  habits  or  unwise  ventures 
make  demands  on  parents  with  smaller  in¬ 
comes,  and  quite  unable  to  aid  their  aspiring 
children. 

The  third  phase  of  financial  relations  in 
social  and  domestic  life  now  coming  into  some 
prominence  is  co-operation.  Its  basis  is  mutual 
confidence,  the  forms  in  which  it  is  shown  are 
various.  One  of  the  most  useful  and  commend¬ 
able  forms  is  the  co  operative  credit  society. 
This  is  especially  useful  where  a  community 
has  a  degree  of  permanency  and  is  pursuing 
one  life  of  business  such  as  agriculture.  One 
might  expect  co-operation  to  be  one  of  the 
underlying  motives  for  the  formation  of  the 
increasing  number  of  Indian  insurance  com¬ 
panies  and  various  joint  stock  enterprises.  But 
as  I  have  studied  them  I  have  failed  to  discover 
this  element  in  their  practical  working,  but 
rather  the  opposite  tendeucy-dissensiou  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  a  'hearty  distrust  of  the  promoters 
of  these  concerns  who  generally  have  very 
selfish  ends  to  serve.  Character  must  precede 
confidence.  With  the  increase  of  trustworthy 
leaders  of  high  character  and  generous  lofty 
motives,  there  will  be  a  great  growth  of  co¬ 
operation.  Co  operation  gives  stability  to  busi¬ 
ness,  tends  to  permanency  of  employment, 
uniformity  of  income  as  well  as  secures  economy 
and  developes  higher  moral  character. 

But  the  community  in  which  we  have  the 
greatest  interest— the  Christian  community  in¬ 
cluding  Indians,  the  domiciled  community  and 
European  spending  most  of  their  lives  in  India 
— this  community  growing  numerically  at  a 
rapid  rate,  and  holding  a  position  of  great 
moral  influence  in  the  land — this  community, 
I  fear,  is  very  largely  as  yet  in  the  second  stage 
—mainly  individualistic.  There  are  laudable 
efforts  to  improve  the  status  of  the  community. 
Indian  Christian  Associations  are  providing 
scholarships  for  needy  students,  starting  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  and  otherwise  emphasizing 
the  advantages  of  co-operation. 

But  is  not  the  most  universal  and  conspicu¬ 
ous  effort  that  which  is  shown  by  each  indivi¬ 
dual  bo  secure  his  own  advancement  and  get  a 
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trial  insurance — a  system  inbendod  for  working 
people  the  premiums  not  usually  exceeding 
six  pence  a  week.  How  was  this  enormous 
sum  raised  ?  By  the  payment  of  an  average 
daily  premium  of  four  pies  (a  little  over  half 
a  penny).  The  world  does  nob  furnished  else 
where  such  wide  extended  and  effective  system 
of  voluntary  collection  for  mutual  help  from 
persons  of  small  means. 

As  related  to  thrift  the  varieties  of  life  insu- 
lance  may  be  classified  into  three  groups-inde- 
terminate,  definite,  and  investment  insurance. 

(It  By  indeterminate  insurance  I  mean 
that  kind  where  return  cannot  be  definitely 
known  from  the  first  Such  a  kind  is  the  Joint 
Life  Pension  policy  offered  by  several  Pension 
Funds  in  this  country.  It  secures  for  widow 
a  fixed  monthly  pension  from  the  date  of  her 
husband  s  death  to  her  own  death  Our  Fund 
has  been  paying  a  pension  of  Rs.  13  p  ra  to 
a  widow  for  o2  years— over  Rs  8,000— in  this 
period  Other  widows  have  drawn  pension 
only  a  few  month-t  or  years  until  their  death, 
while  in  the  case  of  the  wife  dying  before  her 
husband,  no  return  is  made  generally)  to  the 
husband.  Such  policies  are  purely  protective 
but  have  the  great  advantage  of  providing  the 
pension  so  long  as  it  is  required  Generally  it 
does  not  sell  so  well  because  no  definite  re¬ 
turn  is  promised.  But  it  is  really  the  best 
kind  of  protection,  and  some  progressive  Ame¬ 
rican  Companies  have  in  late  years  put  out 
«  ich  policies  combiaed  with  definite  returns 

(2.)  The  group  which  I  have  named  definite 
insurance  include s  those  varieties  in  which  the 
policy  agrees  to  pay  a  definite  amount  on  the 
death  of  the  insured,  no  more  or  less.  The  date 
of  payment  is  of  course  uncertain  but  the  amount 
to  be  paid  is  fixed  and  limited.  The  most 
common  form  is  called  Whole  Life  Insurance. 

(8  )  All  forms  of  policies  in  which  there 
is  provision  to  pay  the  insurance  at  a  fixed 
date  even  though  the  insured  may  be  living  at 
that  time,  may  be  called  investment  policies. 
Endowment  insurance  falls  into  this  class. 

I  have  classified  insurances  in  this  way  to 
draw  your  attention  to  the  class  which  you  should 
urge  upon  different  persons.  Those  of  limited 
means  or  whose  survivors  might  nob  be  able  to 
handle  large  sums  of  money  judiciously,  should 
secure  joint  life  pensions.  Those  who  look 
largely  to  the  definite  returns  of  their  contri 
butions  should  be  directed  to  the  second  group. 
Here  they  will  secure  the  largest  definite  amount 
for  the  least  money.  Those  who  have  more 
means,  or  wish  a  return  at  a  certain  age  for  de¬ 
finite  reasons  may  choose  endowment  polbies. 

Under  the  title  “  Provident  Funds  "  may 
be  included  all  those  schemes  whose  returns  are 
directly  depende  t  up  >n  the  amount  received 
from  the  subscriber  and  paid  to  him  or  his  no 
minee  without  r  ferenoe  to  the  date  or  fact  of 
his  death  They  aie  not  insurance  schemes  as 
they  do  not  assume  any  risk,  nor  is  payment 
dependent  on  any  contingency  The  best 
known  are  the  Provident  Funds  onnected  with 
railways  and  certain  Government  offices 

Many  of  the  standard  insurance  companies 
do  not  issue  such  policies.  Bub  the  form  gene 
rally  issued  by  them  is  that  of  Children's  .Scho¬ 
larships  or  educational  annuities.  They  may 
be  called  savings  policies  to  distinguish  them 
from  ordinary  life  policies  But  in  India,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Madras,  there  exist  some  societies 
bearing  the  name  “  Prov  dent  Fund  ”  which 
dp  business  on  a  very  precarious  basis,  and 
therefore  should  be  avoided.  Instead  of  collec- 
ting  regular  premiums  and  miking  definite 
returns  they  issue  a  “  call  "  upon  the  death  of 
a  member  and  eollect  from  each  member  usuall y 
a  rupee  and  make  over  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased  a  portion  of  the  proceeds.  As  the 
return  depends  on  the  number  of  members  and 
as  young  members  hesitate  to  enroll  themselves 
in  a  long  esbablised  society  most  of  whose  mem¬ 
bers  are  advanced  in  age,  the  Society  graduallv 
runs  down  and  the  members  who  are  last  to  die 
get  a  smaller  return,  even  though  they  have 
paid  the  most  calls. 

May  I  now  give  you  a  concrete  example  of 
a  company  organised  to  do  business  in  the 
Christian  Uommumliy  and  illustrating  how  thrift 
is  being  encouraged  by  insurance  and  provident 
policies.  I  make  no  apology  for  selecting  the 
company  of  whioh  [  hive  most  knowledge  the 
Christian  Mutual  Provident  Fund,  Limited,  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  the  Managing  Di¬ 
rector.  Under  its  present  name  it  is  not  two 
years  old,  but  counting  the  time  covered  by  its 
predecessor,  the  “  Presbyterian  Widows’  and 
Orphans’  Fund  *’  it  has  the  advantage  of  over 
half  a  century  of  experience.  It  is  now  a  regis¬ 
tered  company  limited  by  guarantee  and  does 


nut  have  a  capital  on  whiih  interest  must  be 
paid.  Hence  all  the  accumulated  fuuds  in  its 
hands  are  the  property  of  its  members.  It  is  a 
mutual  fund,  and  directly  under  the  control  of 
the  members  who  elect  the  16  Directors  at 
present  four  being  selected  from  the  members 
in  this  central  part  of  India,  four  four  from 
those  in  the  United  Provinces  and  eight  from 
those  in  the  Punjab.  All  its  policies  are  “  with 
profits,”  hence  all  members  are  equally  inter¬ 
ested  in  its  success.  While  it  bears  the  name 
of  Provident  Fund,  it  is  authorized  to  issue  all 
kinds  of  life  policies  as  well  as  savings  policies, 
in  fact  the  larger  number  are  life  policies,  and 
the  fund  might  properly  bear  the  name  of  the 
“  Christian  Mutual  Insurance  Company.” 

One  of  the  strong  points  of  the  “  Christian 
Mutual  ’  is  the  variety  of  its  policies  so  that 
the  special  need  of  each  member  of  the  com 
m unity  may  be  properly  met.  May  I  outline 
these  briefly  ?  Under  the  indeterminate  forms 
of  policy  (mentioned  above- are  four  varieties 
of  Joint  Life  policies  by  which  pension  may  be 
secured  for  widows,  widowers,  orphans,  a  busi¬ 
ness  partner  or  any  surviving  relative  As 
these  policies  were  the  only  kind  issued  under 
the  old  fund,  there  are  now  82  pensioners 
drawing  pensions  amounting  to  Rs,  334  per 
mensem.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  Fund  in 
1847  Rs  91,000  have  been  distributed  in  pen 
sions.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  best 
method  in  India  for  providing  for  widows  and 
orphans,  but  at  present  it  does  not  sell  as  well 
as  insurance  for  definite  amounts,  as  the  definite 
promise  of  a  thousand  rupees  is  mure  attractive 
than  the  contingent  promise  of  several  thou 
sands  There  are  now  on  the  books  of  the  fund 
108  joint  life  policies  calling  for  monthly  pen¬ 
sions  amounting  to  Rs  1,147. 

The  ordinary  forms  of  insuranee  have  been 
issued  by  the  Fund  only  during  the  past  16 
months.  They  are  popular  and  the  rates  are 
lower  than  “with  profit"  rates  of  other  com¬ 
panies  doing  business  in  Indian  lives.  In  the 
past  16  months  the  Fund  has  issued  97  ordi¬ 
nary  insuranc  •  policies  in  three  varieties,  55 
being  whole  life,  2  limited  premiums  and  40 
endowment  policies.  The  total  amount  insured 
under  these  policies  is  Rs.  1,02,781.  Two  have 
matured  in  this  period  and  Rs.  1,270  paid  a* 
death  claims,  It  is  probable  there  will  be  an 
increasing  demand  for  ordinary  insurance  and 
less  for  joint  life  policies,  though  the  latter  have 
decided  advantages. 

The  savings  policies  are  issued  by  the  Fund  and 
Children  -Scholar -hips  and  Old  Age  Annuities. 
The  Children  Scholarships  are  very  popular, 
122  having  been  issu  d  in  the  past  years  A 
total  of  Rs  57,705  will  be  distributed  in  scho¬ 
larships  under  these  policies.  The  Old  Age 
Annuity  policy  is  a  combination  of  savings  and 
life  policies.  So  long  as  the  premiums  are 
being  paid  it  is  a  savings  policy  and  is  available 
for  exchange  or  return  in  case  of  death.  But 
when  the  pension  has  begun  it  terminates  only 
with  the  death  of  the  pensioner.  Nineteen  of 
these  policies  are  in  force  carrying  pensions 
amounting  to  Rs.  293  monthly  A  year  ago  a 
Bible  wuman  paid  in  Rs,  1,000  the  savings  of 
many  years  aud  is  now  drawing  a  monthly 
pension  of  Rs  L0.  Under  this  policy  one  mis 
sionary  institution  is  providing  pensions  for  its 
professors 

I  wish  to  draw  special  attention  to  the  pro¬ 
vision  this  Fund  has  made  for  the  very  poorest 
members  of  the  community.  It  is  called  the 
fuur  anna  endowment  policy  and  calls  for  a 
monthly  premium  of  four  auuas  o  a  multiple 
of  that  sum  up  to  one  rupee).  This  payment 
of  annas  secures  to  the  family  of  the  insured  a 
sum  from  Rs.  30  to  Rs  100  depending  on  his 
age  at  date  of  being  enrolled  under  this  scheme. 
No  medical  examination  is  required,  only  a 
certificate  of  good  health,  but  if  death  occurs 
within  three  years  of  enrolment  a  reduced  sum 
is  paid  to  the  heirs.  Ninety-nine  have  been 
issued  since  the  1st  of  January  last  when  this 
policy  was  introduced.  Where  several  holders 
of  this  policy  reside  near  together  their  pre¬ 
miums  are  collected  by  one  person  and  remitted 
to  the  office.  Two  of  our  largest  groups  are  in 
the  C  P.  and  the  largest  of  all  is  in  Ajmere. 

Ihe  ten  different  policies  now  issued  by  the 
Fund  provide  for  such  a  variety  of  needs  that 
we  are  confident  they  will  meet  the  varied 
requirements  of  the  community.  But  if  new 
forms  of  insurance  or  saving  appear  to  be  re¬ 
quited,  new  policies  will  be  issued,  as  our 
ohief  purpose  is  to  serve  the  community  in 
ways  no  other  company  oan  serve  it 

It  is  not  claimed  that  our  Fund  meets  or 
can  meet  every  financial  contingency.  For 
example  insurance  against  siokness  is  desirable 


and  is  furnished  in  England  by  the  Friendly 

Society  Orders  But  it  is  hardly  practicable  i us 
yet  in  India  to  undertake  sickness  insurance, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  the  degree 
of  illness  which  would  entitle  the  member  to  a 
weekly  allowance.  Nor  is  it  yet  possible  to 
insure  against  famine,  though  probably  such  an 
insurance  will  be  issued  in  India  not  many 
decades  hence. 

But  there  is  a  sense  in  which  a  policy  in 
this  Fund  lightens  every  financial  burden. 
Many  among  us  can  testify  to  the  peace  of  mind 
which  arises  from  the  fact,  that  our  families  are 
protected  by  insurance.  This  freedom  from 
anxiety  as  to  the  most  distressing  risk  which 
threatens  the  happiness  of  our  home  life  gives 
us  courage  to  meet  other  and  minor  risks,  bhall 
we  urge  upon  our  friends  who  have  not  pro¬ 
vided  against  this  great  risk  to  secure  this 
peace  of  mind  at  once  by  the  same  means  we 
have  adopted  ? 

Our  Fund  is  also  prepared  to  give  its  mem¬ 
bers  the  advantage  oi  such  exchange  of  policies 
as  may  suit  the  changing  Deeds  of  an  individual. 
Young  men  taking  out  a  certain  form  of  policy 
betore  marriage,  may  later  desire  to  change  the 
form  so  as  to  provide  better  for  the  needs  of 
their  famalies.  Liberal  terms  for  exchange  are 
given.  Under  certain  circumstances  loans 
taken  against  policies  will  afford  a  wise  means 
ol  tiding  over  specially  trying  situations.  The 
Directors  will  always  be  willing  to  consider 
proposals  for  such  loans  so  that  members  may 
expects  sympathetic  and  timely  help  wheneve'r 

other  members  W,th°Ut  ^  the 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  urge  mv 
friends  to  warn  members  of  the  Community 
against  many  of  the  insurance  enterprises  whiob 
have  sprung  up  recently  in  India  having  no 
solid  foundation  either  in  capital  or  honest 
principles.  The  new  insurance  law  for  India 

h!n  ,7'  Lbe  enacted  11113  coming  cold  season 
will  doubtless  weed  out  some  of  the  most  uues- 
tionable  ot  these.  But  I  fear  that  many  of  the 
Indian  Oommunity-Christian  as  well  as  non- 
Christian  have  thrown  away  heir  money  by 
joining  these  risky  concerns.  J 

On  the  other  hand  I  can  confidently  advise 
you  to  recommend  the  “Christian  Mutual” 
lor  five  reasons.  (I)  Its  reserve  fund  of  over 
halt  a  lakh  is  invested  most  safely  in  Govern¬ 
ment  paper  or  deposited  in  sound  Banks. 
-1  Its  rate  of  expenses  is  low-last  year 'a 
hgures  will  be  found  in  the  Report.  (3,  The 
rate,  charged  are  fail-,  not  so  low  as  to  endan¬ 
ger  the  safety  of  the  fund,  nor  so  high  as  to 
take  money  uneces-arily  from  its  policy  hol¬ 
ders.  (4)  All  policies  are  on  the  mutual  basis 
aud  earn  profits  to  be  declared  after  a  few 
years.  (5)  The  purpo  e  of  the  Fund  is  solely 
to  help  the  Chn  tian  Community.  No  capita- 
invented  a  large  Mim  of  money  on 
which  they  wi  h  to  earn  interest.  All  who 
work  in  it,  Directors.  Office  Staff,  Agent  ,  and 
Collectors  are  animated  by  a  sincere  desire  to 
aid  the  Community  by  this  commendable  and 
well  tested  form  of  co-operation. 

May  I  urge  each  member  of  this  Association 
t)  bring  to  the  attention  of  each  Christian  of 
hi.  acquaintance,  whether  rich  or  poor  the 
advantages  of  this  form  of  thrift,  and  not 
merely  let  them  know  that  there  is  a  "  Chris¬ 
tian  Mutual  Fund",  but  carefully  advising  each 
according  to  his  need,  and  ability,  make  -ure 
that  each  persons  able  to  pay  four  annas  or 
more  monthly  send,  his  application  to  the 
Office  of  the  Fund.  In  the  words  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  salesman,  “you  press  the  button  and  we 
will  do  the  re,t”.  I  am  not  here  to  urge  dit* 
ferent  missions  to  take  up  scheme,  of iufurance 
for  their  employees  as  tome  Mis-ions  are  doing 
to  day,  but  rather  that  as  individual,  interested 
in  all  that  applies  to  the  Christian  Community, 
that  you  u.e  your  personal  influence  to  pro¬ 
pagate  this  form  of  thrift. 

It  has  been  the  privilege  of  the  “  Christian 
Mutual"  to  di-tribute  nearly  a  lakh  of  rupees 
in  pen  .ions  and  other  claims.  It  will  probably 
distribute  two  lakhs  more  on  the  present  policies 
in  force.  It  is  the  ambi  tion  oi  the  Fund  to  be 
the  tru  ted  agent  of  the  Community  and  to 
handle  a  much  larger  -hare  of  its  savings  for 
the  benefit  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan  and 
the  aged  We  confidently  appeal  to  all  well 
wisher  -  of  the  Community  to  make  abundant 
u,e  of  this  means  ready  to  their  hand. 

“  If  any  provideth  not  for  his  own  and 
specially  his  own  hou  ehold,  he  hath  denied 
the  faith  and  is  wor-e  than  as  unbeliever.” 

“Each  man  shall  beer  his  own  burden.** 

Bear  ye  one  another’s  burdens  and  so  fulfil 
the  law  of  Christ.” 
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Final  figures  showing  the  Population  of  each  Province, 
District  and  State,  and  the  distribution 
of  the  Population  by  Religion. 
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PREFACE. 


The  Provisional  Totals  of  each  Province,  State  and  District  ^.India^cord 
ing  tothe  Census  taken  on  the  10th  March  1911  were  pAhduri o» fte 
20th  idem.  The  manner  in  which  these  figures  were  compiled  was  briefly 

follows : —  ,  ,  . 

On  the  morning  after  the  Census  each  Enumerator  prepared  an  abstract 
showing  the  number  of  males  and  females  m  his  block  He  too 
this  to  his  Supervisor  who,  after  checking  it,  posted  the  figures  in  a 
summary  for  his  circle.  The  Charge  Superintendent  m  the  same 
way  prepared  a  summary  for  his  charge.  The  charge  totals  were 
addedP  up  at  the  district  headquarters,  and  the  district  total  w 
communicated  by  telegraph  to  the  Census  Commissioner  for  I  • 
The  figures  published  on  the  20th  March  were  admi  ttedly  provisi  , 
and  were  subject  to  revision  after  detailed  tabulation  in  ensus 

This  is  being  carried  out  on  what  is  known  as  the  slip  system  : 

A  separate  slip  is  prepared  for  each  individual  showing  t^  ^qmre 
particulars  regarding  him.  These  slips  after  being  carefully  com 
pared  with  the  original  entries  in  the  schedules,  are  counted.  _ 
results  are  compared,  block  by  block,  with  the  Enumerator  s 
Abstracts  and  all  discrepancies  verified.  The  slips  are  then  sorted 
and  resorted  by  religion,  age,  birthplace,  caste  occupation  etc 
order  to  obtain  the  detailed  statistics  required  for  the  final  Tab 

prescribed  by  the  Government  of  India. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  population  dealt  with  exceeds  three 
v,  „Hred  millions  and  that  some  of  the  tables  are  very  complicated,  it  will 
U  ,  .  d  ttlat  this  work  takes  a  considerable  time.  It  will  still  be  some 

month^  before  all  the  tables  are  ready.  It  has  therefore  been  thought  desirable, 
”  the  meanwhile,  to  publish  the  final  figures  which  have  already  been 
l  showing  the  total  population  of  each  Province,  State  and  Distnc  , 
thT  variation  as  compared  with  previous  enumerations  and  the  distribution  ol 
the  population  by  sex  and  religion.  . 

The  net  difference  in  the  whole  of  India  between  the  provisional  and  the 
final  figures  is  only  131,438  or  '04  per  cent.  The  greater  part  of  this  small 
difference  is  due  to  the  omission  from  the  provisional  totals  of  the  figures  for 
charges  one  in  the  Hanthawaddy  district  in  Burma  and  the  other  m 
the  Mymensingh  district  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam.  The  final  figures 
■  l  He  some  persons  in  the  Sundirbans  and  on  ships  reaching  port  after  the 
Toth  March  whose  schedules  wer,  not  received  in  time  for  inclusion  m  the 

provisional  totals. 

E.  A.  GAIT, 

Census  Commissioner  for  India. 


Simla. 

The  10th  October  1911 ■ 
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Table  A. 


Total  population  and  variation  since  1881. 

The  population  returned  at  previous  Censuses  has  been  corrected,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
order  to  allow  for  subsequent  interprovincial  transfers.  The  largest  changes  are  those 
necessitated  by  the  partition  of  Bengal.  The  population  of  Manipur  State  (Total  284,465— 
males  139,632,  females  144,833)  which  was  included  under  the  head  British  territory  in  1901, 
has  now  been  included  under  the  head  Native  States.  The  tribal  areas  in  the  North-West 
Frontier  Province  have  also  been  shown  under  the  latter  head.  Sikkim,  which  in  1901  was 
classed  under  Bengal  States,  is  now  shown  separately. 

The  areas  newly  included  within  the  scope  of  the  enumeration  are  noted  below  :— 


Name  of  Tract. 

Manner  in  whioh  population 
ascertained. 

Population. 

Burma. 

U nadministered  area  in  Pakokku  Hill  tracts 
West  Manglun  .  .  .  .  . 

Kokang 

,  Estimated  • 

,  Estimated 

.  Estimated  .  .  • 

9,123 

18,562 

25,604 

Baluchistan. 

Makran 

Western  Sin j  rani  country  « 

.  Enumerated  •  .  • 

Do.  . 

71,942 

1,620 

N.-  W.  F.  Province. 

Agencies  and  Tribal  areas  .  •  • 

.  Estimated  .  . 

Total 

1,604,265 

1,731,116 

The  population  of  the  French  and  Portuguese  Settlements  in  India  is  not  included  in 
this  table.  The  enumeration  of  the  French  Settlements  was  carried  out  synchronously  with 
that  of  British  territory.  The  results  according  to  the  Provisional  Totals  are  as  follows 


Tytal. 

Males. 

Females. 

Pondicherry 

. 

184,840 

91,989 

92,851 

56,577 

25,640 

30,937 

5,033 

2,290 

2,743 

10,636 

4,992 

5,644 

Chandemagove  . 

25,293 

13,686 

11,607 

Total 

282,379 

138,597 

143,782 

In  1901  the  total  population  of  these  Settlements  was  273,185  (133,502  males  and 
139  683  females).  There  has  thus  been  an  increase  of  9,194  or  3-4  per  cent. 

The  Census  of  the  Portuguese  Settlements  was  taken  on  the  31st  December  1910.  Their 
population  according  to  the  Provisional  Totals  is  604,930,  The  details  by  sex  have  not  yet 
been  received. 
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Total  Population  and  variation  since  1SS1. 


Population,  1911. 

Population,  1901. 

Variation,  1901-11. 

Variation, 

1891-1901. 

Vabiation, 

1881-91. 

Province  State  or  Agency, 

I 

Aotual. 

Per  oent. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Actual. 

Per  cent. 

Aotual. 

Per  cent. 

1 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

INDIA.  8 

15,11  >,537  1 

01,320,110 

53,800,437 

94,301,050 

49,051,834  1 

44,409,333  i 

20,771,481 

+  7'1 

b  7,040,385 

+  2-5  H 

-33,418,341 

+  13'2 

Provinces.  “ 

44,307,542  1 

34,873,091 

19,393,851 

331,005,940 

117,053,137 

13,953,813 

-12,001,002 

+  5'5  -1 

-40,305,104 

+  4'7 

1-22,358,019 

+  112 

1.  Ajmer-Merwara 

501,395 

266,198 

235,197 

476,912 

261,026 

226,886 

+24,483 

461 

—65,446 

—12-1 

+  81,636 

+  17-7 

2.  Andamans  and  Nicobars  , 

26,459 

19,570 

6,889 

24,649 

18,696 

6,954 

+  1,810 

+  73 

+9,040 

+  57-9 

+981 

+  6-7 

3.  Baluchistan  .  , 

414,412 

239,181 

175,231 

382,106 

219,523 

162,683 

+32,306 

+  8  5 

+  5-5 

4.  Bengal  .... 

62,668,269 

26,278,865 

26,389,404 

50,715,794 

25,151,960 

26,663,834 

+  1,953,475 

+3-8 

+  1,401,271 

+  2-8 

+2,573,824 

6.  Bombay  ( Presidency )  . 

19,672,642 

10,246,847 

9,426,796 

18,559,650 

9,683,456 

8,976,194 

+1,112,992 

+  6-0 

—318,821 

—1-7 

+2,383,933 

+  14*6 

Bombay  .  , 

16,113,042 

8^75,233 

7,837,809 

15,304,766 

7,791,136 

7,513,630 

+ 808,276 

+53 

— 654,526 

—41 

+  1,916,671 

+13-6 

Sind  .... 

3,513,435 

1,939,324 

1,574,111 

3,210,910 

1,761,790 

1,449,120 

+ 302,525 

+  9+ 

+ 335,810 

+11-7 

+458,043 

+  18-9 

Aden  .... 

46,165 

31,290 

14,875 

43,974 

30,530 

13,444 

+ 2,191 

+5*0 

— 105 

—  • 2 

+9J19 

+ 26-4 

0.  Burma .... 

12,115,217 

6,183,494 

5,931,723 

10,490,624 

5,342,033 

5,148,591 

+  1,624,593 

+  15-5 

+2,768,671 

+  35-9 

+■3,985,282 

+  106-6 

7.  Central  Provinces  and  Berar 

13,916,308 

6,930,392 

6,985,916 

11,971,452 

5,926,357 

6,045,095 

+  1,944,856 

+  16-2 

—1,077,520 

—83 

+1,105,609 

+9*3 

8.  Coorg  ..... 

174,976 

97,279 

77,697 

180,607 

100,258 

80,349 

-5,631 

—3-1 

+7,552 

+44 

—6,247 

—2-9 

9.  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam 

31,018,527 

17,413,910 

16,604,617 

30,510,344 

15,543,023 

14,967,321 

+3,508,183 

+  115 

+2,381,376 

+  8-5 

+3,656,827 

+10-4 

]  0.  Madras 

41,405,404 

20,382,956 

21,022,449 

38,229,654 

18,851,329 

19,378,325 

+3,175,750 

+8-3 

+  2,585,226 

+73 

+4,803,274 

+  156 

11.  North-West  Frontier  Province 

2,196,933 

1,182,102 

1,014,831 

2,041,534 

1,105,709 

935,825 

+  155,399 

+  7-6 

+  184,015 

+9-9 

+281,576 

+17-9 

(Districts  and  Administered 

Territories). 

12.  Punjab  ... 

19,974,956 

10,992,067 

8,982,889 

20,330,337 

10,942,682 

9,387,655 

—  355,381 

—1-7 

+1,320,969 

+  6-9 

+  1,734,771 

+  10-0 

13.  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and 

47,182,044 

24,641,831 

22,540,213 

47,692,277 

24,617,076 

23,075,201 

-  510,233 

—1*1 

+  786,765 

+  1-7 

+-2,755,653 

+6-2 

Oudb. 

Agra  .... 

34,624,040 

18,157,131 

16,466,909 

34,859,109 

18,048,870 

16,810,239 

—235,069 

-* 7 

+  604,521 

+1-8 

+  1,492,461 

+46 

Oudh  .  .  (  . 

12,558,004 

6,484,700 

t 

30,453,419 

6,073,304 

12,833,168 

6,568,206 

6,264,962 

—275,164 

—2’1 

+  182,244 

+  1-4 

+  1J263,092 

+n-i 

States  and  Agencies. 

70,804,995 

34,413,570 

03,755,110 

83,398,097 

30,450,419 

+  8,109,S79 

+  12*9 

-3,318,719 

—50 

+-11,000,32' 

+  201 

14.  Baluchistan  States  .  • 

396,432 

214,413 

182,019 

428,640 

225,997 

202,643 

—32,208 

—7-5 

—  462,704 

... 

15.  Baroda  State  •  • 

2,032,798 

1,056,935 

976,863 

1,952,692 

1,008,634 

944,058 

+  80,106 

+4-1 

—192 

+  233,238 

+  10-7 

16.  Bengal  States 

4,538,161 

2,271,673 

2,266,488 

3,881,448 

1,964,974 

1,926,474 

+656,713 

+  16-9 

+  274,562 

+7'6 

+  693,651 

+  19-7 

17.  Bombay  States  • 

7,411,675 

3,765,401 

3,646,274 

6,908,569 

3,512,956 

3,395,603 

+503,116 

+73 

—1,173,391 

—145 

+ 1,144,057 

+16-5 

18.  Central  India  Agency 

9,366,980 

4,801,459 

4,655,521 

8,497,805 

4,361,136 

4,136.669 

+  869,175 

+  101 

—1,638,598 

-162 

+  874,496 

+94 

19.  Central  Provinces  States 

2,117,002 

1,053,630 

1,063,372 

1,631,140 

811,970 

819,170 

+  485,862 

+29-8 

—81,422 

—48 

+  325, 2b8 

+  234 

20.  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam 

576,835 

292,486 

283,349 

457,790 

282,127 

225,663 

+  118,045 

+25-8 

+  320,348 

+  233-1 

—179,265 

-66-0 

21.  Hyderabad  State  •  • 

13,374,676 

6,797,118 

6,677,558 

11,141,142 

6,673,629 

5,467,51  3 

+2,233,534 

+  20-0 

—395,898 

—34 

+  1,691,446 

+  172 

3,158,126 

1,674,367 

1,483,769 

2,905,578 

1,542,057 

1,363,521 

+  252,548 

+8-7 

+  361,626 

+  14-2 

... 

4,811,841 

2,411,758 

2,400,089 

1,188,031 

2,098,048 

2,090,038 

+  623,755 

+  14-9 

+487,464 

+  13-2 

+  355,773 

+  106 

7..'« 

918,110 

457, 34i 

460,761 

812,021 

405,200 

406,825 

+  106,085 

+ 131 

+89,119 

+ 123 

+ 122,628 

+20’ 4 

Travancore  State  . 

3,428,976 

1,731,36 

1,697,6U 

2,952,15 

1,490,165 

1,461,992 

+  476,818 

+ 16-2 

+394,421 

+  154 

+  156,578 

+  65 

24.  Mysore  State  .  . 

5,806,193 

2,934,62 

2, 871, 57 i 

6,539,39 

2,797,024 

2,742,375 

+  266,794 

+48 

+  696,795 

+121 

+  757,416 

+  181 

26.  North-West  Frontier  Provinc 

e  1,622,091 

864,87 

767,218 

83,96 

53,608 

30,354 

+  1,538,132 

+  1,831-9 

( Agencies  and  Tribal  Areas 
26.  Punjab  States  •  . 

)• 

4,212,794 

2,322,90 

1,889, 88( 

4,424,39 

2,409,809 

2,014,589 

—211,604 

—4-8 

+  161,118 

+  3-8 

+  401,597 

+  104 

27.  ftajputana  Agency  • 

.  10,530,431 

5,516,27 

5,015,15 

9,853,36 

6,171,518 

4,681,847 

+677,066 

+  69 

-  2,318,383 

— 19'0 

+2,237,494 

+  22-5 

28.  Siklum  .  • 

87,921 

45,05 

42,86 

59,01 

4  30,79£ 

28,219 

+  28,906 

+  49-0 

+  28,556 

+93-8 

... 

29.  United  Provinces  States  . 

.  832, 03( 

431,44 

0  400,59 

802,09 

41 4, 

387,683 

+29,939 

+  3-7 

+  9,606 

+  12 

+50,741 

+6-8 

5 


Table  B. 


Population  of  Districts  and  States  by  Provinces  and  Agencies  and 
variation  since  1891. 

Id.  this  table  also  the  population  shown  in  the  Census  Tables  of  1901  has 
been  adjusted  in  accordance  with  subsequent  changes  of  area. 


Table  B  — Population  of  districts. 


AJilER-MERWARA. 

1.  Ajmer  ,  .  .  . 

2.  Merwava  .  .  . 

ANDAMANS  AND  NIGODARS, 

1.  Tort  Blair  .  .  .  . 

2.  Best  of  Andamans  .  .  . 

3.  Nicobar  Islands 

BALUCHISTAN. 
British  Territory. 

1.  Quetta  Pishin 

2.  Loralai 
8.  Zhob 

4.  Bolan 

5.  Chagai*  . 

6.  Sibi  . 

Baluchistan  States. 

1.  Kalat  {excluding  Khar  an)  f 

2.  Las  Bela  .  .  , 


Population,  1911. 


501,305 

880,384 

121,011 

26,459 

16,324 

1,317 

8,818 

810.844 

414,412 

127,648 

80,769 

70,366 

2,096 

16,344 

117,189 

396,432 

335,227 

61,205 


266,198 

201,911 

64,287 

19,570 

14,109 

628 

4,833 

453,594 

239,181 

76,467 

44,923 

40,346 

1,492 

9,107 

66,846 

214,413 

181,773 

32,640 


Females. 


235,197 

178,473 

56,724 

6,SS9 

2,215 

689 

3,986 

357,250 

175,231 

61,181 

35,846 

30,020 

604 

7,237 

60,343 

182,019 

153,454 

28,565 


Population,  1901. 


Total. 


476,912 

367,463 

109,459 

24,049 

16,256 

1,882 

6,511 

810,746 

382,106 

114,087 

68,332 

69,718 

1,936 

15,689 

112,344 

428,640 

372,531 

66,109 


Males. 


251,026 

193,384 

67,642 

IS, 69  5 
14,122 
1,036 
3,537 

445,520 

219,523 

68,945 

38,088 

39,637 

1,483 

8,259 

63,111 

225.997 

196,279 

29,718 


225,886 

174,069 

6.1,817 

5,954 

2,134 

846 

2,974 

365,226 

162,583 

45,142 

30,244 

30,081 

453 

7,430 

49,233 

202,643 

176,252 

26,391 


Variation,  1901—1911. 


Actual. 


+  24,483 
+  12,931 
+  11,652 

+  1,810 

+68 
—665 
+  2,307 

+  98 
+  32,306 
+  13,561 
+  12,437 
+648 
+  160 
+  655 
+4,845 

—32,208 

-37,304 

+5,096 


+  51 
+3-5 
+  10*6 

+  7-3 
+‘4 
— 30'0 
+  35-4 

+  01 

+  8*5 
+  11-9 
+  18-2 
+  ’9 
+8'3 
+4-2 
+4-3 

—7*5 
— 10*0 
+  91 


Variation, 

1891—1901. 


-121 

—13-0 

—8-8 

+57-9 

+4-1 


*  The  population  of 
Chagai  tor  1901  is 
exclusive  of  Western 
Sin j rani  which  was 
not  censused. 


fThe  decrease  in  Kalat 
is  only  apparent.  The 
figures  for  1901  were 
based  not  on  an  actual 


BE^iftAl. 

British  Territory. 

Burdman  Division. 

1.  Burdwan 

2.  Birbhum  < 

3.  Banliura 

4.  Midnapore 

5.  Hooghly 

6.  Howrah 

-president!/  P»ntsiOil. 

7.  24»Parganas 

8.  Calcutta 

9.  Nadia  . 

10.  Mavshidabad  . 

11.  Jessore  . 

12.  Khulna  • 

Patna  Dividon. 

13.  Patna  . 

14.  Gaya  • 

16.  Shahabad  •  • 

Tirhut  Division. 

16.  Saran  .  •  • 

17.  Champaran  . 

18.  M uzaffarpur  . 

19.  Darbhanga 


5?, 206, MO 

^52.668,269 

8,467,3U 

1,538,371 

935,473 

1,138,670 

2,821,201 

1,090,097 

913,502 


38,550,538 

26,278,865 

4,361,325 

770,324 
463,838 
562,685 
1,410,714 
555,823 
498,641 


g, 415,321 
2,434,104 
896,067 
1,617,846 
1,372,274 
1,758,264 
1,366,766 

5,634,789 

1,609,631 

2,159,498 

1,865,660 

9,973,359 

2,289,778 

1,908,3S5 

2,845,514 

2,929,682 


5,014,917 

1,305,700 

607,674 

812,580 

678,292 

901,092 

709,579 


28,655,8921 

26,389,404 

4,205,389 
768,017 
471,636 
676,086 
1,410,487 
634,274 
444,861 


4.430.404 

1.128.404 
288,393 
805,266 
693,982 
857,172 
657,187 


54,597.242  37,106,934 

50,715,794  25,151,960 


2,776,019 

809,778 

1,061,291 

904,950 

4,779^14 

1,064,333 

942,012 

1,360,200 

1,412,669 


2,858,770 

799,853 

1,098,207 

960,710 

5,194,145 

1,225,445 

966,373 

1,485,314 

1,517,013 


S  £40,076 
1,532,716 
902,280 
1,116,411 
2,789,114 
1,049,041 
850,514 

8,983,818 

2,078,359 

847,796 

1,658,281 

1,333,184 

1,813,155 

1,258,013 


4,116,952 
.  764,812 
141,689 
519,481 
1,390,233 
528,179 
439,525 

4,699,345 

1,092,916 

562,596 

822,992 

653,346 

911,025 

653,170 


27,490,308 
25,563,834 
4,123,124 
767,874 
457,591 
666,927 
1,398,881 
620,862 
110,989 


5,647,371 

1,621,712 

2,059,933 

1,962,696 

9,868,018 

2,108,814 

1,790,163 

2,756,130 

2,912,611 


2,752,265 

801,150 

1,011,271 

936,541 

4,716,308 

1,095,117 

885,607 

1,319,110 

1,116,171 


4,284,473 

985,143 

285,200 

835,289 

679,838 

899,130 

599,573 


+  2,609,188 
+  1,952,475 
+527,238 
+  5,655 
'  +33,193 
+22,259 
+  32,087  ' 
+41,056 
+92,988 

+461,503 
+  355,745 
+48,271 
— 10,455 
+39,090 
—64,891 
+113,723 


2,895,106 

820,292 

1,048,662 

1,026,152 

5,151,710 

1,313,697 

904,856 

1,437,020 

1,496,137 


— 12,582 
—15,111 
+99,665 
—  97,036 

+105,341 

—119,036 

+117,922 

+89,381 

+17,071 


+  4'8 
+  3'8 
+  2'8 
+  •4 
+3-7 
+20 
+1-2 
+3-9 
+109 


+51 

+17'1 
+o’7 
— 2'4 
+2-9 
—3-0 
+9-1 


+4-8 

—49 

+V1 
—4-9 
+6'6 
+  3-2 
+■6 


+  3'2 
+  2*8 
+72 
+  10-1 
+13-0 
+  4'4 
+  6-0 
+1-4 
+  114 

+5-4 
+9-9 
+  24-3 
+1'5 
+6'6 
—1-0 
+6-4 


— 5-4 
—8-4 
— 3'7 
— 4'8 

+•3 

—23 

—3-7 

+T6 

+3-9 


enumeration,  but  on 
an  estimate  which 
now  appears  to  have 
been  excessive.  Tlio 
population  of  Kalat 
for  1901  is  exclusive 
of  Maltran  which  was 
,  not  censused. 


Table  B  —  Population  of  districts— eontd. 


D)  STRICT. 

Population,  1911. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

BENGAL—  eontd. 

Bhagalpur  Division. 

8,410,371  1 

4,193,293 

4^17,078 

80.  Monghyr  . 

2,132,893 

1,043,477 

1,089,416 

21.  Bhagalpur  .  » 

2,139,318 

1,067,87? 

1,081,442 

22.  Purnea  .  .  •  • 

1,989,637 

1,016,421 

973,216 

23  Darjeeling  .... 

265,550 

142,094 

123,466 

24  Sonthal  Parganas 

1,883,973 

933,425 

.  949,548 

Orissa  Division. 

5,131,753 

2,476,284 

2,655,469 

25.  Cuttack  .  . 

2,109,139 

1,001,176 

1,107,964 

26.  Balasore 

1,055,568 

604,615 

660,963 

27.  Angul  ..•• 

199,451 

98,372 

101,079 

28.  Puri  .... 

1,023,402 

606,570 

616,832 

29.  SambaJpur  .  .  • 

744,193 

365,552 

378,641 

Chota  Nagpur  Division. 

5,605,362 

2,777,213 

2,828,149 

80.  Hazaribagh  .  . 

1,288,609 

629,103 

659,606 

81.  Ranchi  .... 

1,387,616 

676,763 

710,763 

82.  Palamau  . 

687,267 

341,613 

345,664 

83.  Manbhum 

1,547,576 

788,637 

769,039 

34.  Singlibhum  .  •  • 

694,394 

341,207 

353,187 

Bengal  States. 

4,538,161 

2,271,673 

2,266,488 

1 .  Cooch  Behar  .  •  • 

692,952 

316,648 

276,404 

2.  Orissa  Feudatory  States  . 

8,796,663 

1,882,688 

1,913,975 

8.  Chota  Nagpur  States  • 

118,646 

72,637 

76,109 

Population,  1901. 

Variation,  1901—1911. 

1891—19U1. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Actual' 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

_ “ _ 

8,093,940 

4.028J216 

4,065,724 

+316,431 

+3-9 

+1-3 

2,068,804 

1,011,580 

1,057,224 

+64,089 

+3-1 

+1-6 

2,088,953 

1,027,535 

1,061,418 

+  50,366 

+2-4 

+2-8 

1,877,329 

959,723 

917,606 

+  112,308 

+6'0 

—36 

249,117 

133,005 

116,112 

+16,433 

+  6-6 

+ 11*6 

1,809,737 

896,373 

913,364 

+73,236 

+4-0 

+32 

4,982,142 

2,429,608 

2,552,534 

+149,611 

+3-0 

+6*8 

2,060,313 

994,166 

1,066,147 

+48,826 

+24 

4  66 

1,073,642 

518,786 

654,856 

—18,074 

—1-7 

+7-7 

191,911 

95,935 

95,976 

+7,510 

+3-9 

+  12-8 

1,017,284 

606,839 

610,445 

+6,118 

+•6 

+  7*6 

638,992 

313,882 

325,110 

+  106,201 

+  166 

+3*3 

4,900,429 

2,409^66 

2,491,163 

+704,933 

+  14+ 

+  5'9 

1,177,961 

670,122 

607,839 

+  110,648 

+94 

+  1-2 

1,187,925 

577,180 

610,745 

+  199,591 

+  16-8 

+  5-2 

619,600 

306,203 

313,397 

+67,667 

+  10-9 

+  8-8 

1,301,364 

653,336 

648,028 

+246,212 

+18-9 

+9*1 

613,579 

.  302,425 

311,154 

+  80,815 

+  132 

+  12-6 

3, SSI  ,448 

1,954,974 

1,920,474 

+  656,713 

+  10‘9 

+  7*6 

566,974 

301,382 

265,592 

+  25,978 

+4-6 

—2-1 

8,173,395 

1,583,992 

1,589,403 

+623,168 

+  196 

+  9-6 

141,07® 

69,000 

71,479 

+  7,667 

+  6‘4 

+9*1 

BOMBAY. 

27,084,317  I 

14,011,248 

13,073,009 

British  Territory  (excluding 

19,626,477 

10,214,557 

9,411,920 

Aden). 

1.  Bombay  City  . 

979,445 

640,288 

339,157 

Northern  Division. 

3,685,383 

1,910,908 

1,774,475 

2.  Ahmedabad  .  • 

827,809 

432,386 

395,423 

3.  Broach  •  • 

306,717 

158,216 

148,471 

4.  Kaira  .  «  •  • 

691,744 

370,219 

321,525 

6.  Fanch  Mahals  .  • 

322,695 

165,929 

156,766 

0.  Surat  .  •  •  1 

664,109 

326,908 

827,201 

7.  Thana  •  •  •  ' 

882,309 

457,220 

425,089 

Central  Division. 

6,387,064 

3,221,042 

3,166,022 

8.  Ahmednagar  .  .  * 

945,305 

476,306 

468,999 

9.  Khandesh  East 

1,034,886 

621,919 

612,967 

10.  Khandesh  West  • 

680,723 

293,320 

287,403 

11.  Nasik  -  •  • 

905,030 

455,946 

449,084 

]2.  Poona  .  •  •  ' 

1,071,612 

643,008 

628,604 

13.  Sahara  •  •  •  * 

1,081,278 

639,070 

642,208 

14.  Sliolapur  . 

768,330 

391,473 

376,867 

Southern  Division. 

5,061,150 

2,502,995 

2,558,155 

15.  Bel  gaum  •  •  « 

943,820 

479,919 

463,901 

16.  Biiapur  •  •  • 

862,973 

433,896 

429,077 

17.  Dharwar  .  .  • 

1,026,006 

620,616 

606,490 

18.  Kanara  • 

430,548 

220,139 

210,409 

19.  Kolaba  .  .  • 

694,166 

295,144 

299,022 

20.  Batnagiri  .  • 

1,203,638 

653,382 

650,256 

,409,209 

13,090,412 

12,371,797 

+  1,010,108 

+  6  3 

_5'5 

,515,078 

9,553,920 

8,902,750 

+  1,110,801 

+  6*0 

—17 

776/XI6 

479,786 

296,220 

+  203,439 

+  26-2 

—5.6 

3,513,532 

1,804,260 

1,709,272 

+  171,851 

+  49 

—10  3 

795,967 

408,059 

387,908 

+31,842 

+4-0 

-13-6 

291,763 

148,528 

143,235 

+  14,954 

+5*1 

—14-6 

716,332 

375,647 

340,685 

-24,588 

—34 

—178 

261,020 

132,017 

128,973 

+61,675 

+23*6 

—16*7 

637,017 

317,787 

319,230 

+  17,092 

+  27 

-2-0 

811,433 

422,192 

389,241 

+70,876 

+  8*7 

-1-0 

6,944,536 

2,987,634 

2,956,902 

+  442,528 

+  7-4 

—4-3 

837,695 

417,768 

419,927 

+  107,610 

+  12-8 

-5*7 

959,454 

485,662 

473,792 

+75,132 

+7-9 

+4-0 

469,743 

237,132 

232,611 

+  110,980 

+23-6 

-8*7 

811,778 

412,527 

402,251 

+90,252 

+n*i 

-32 

995,330 

502,685 

492,645 

+  76,182 

+7*7 

—6-8 

1,145,495 

668,381 

677,114 

—64,217 

—56 

-6'5 

722,041 

363,479 

358,562 

+46,289 

+  6-4 

—4-0 

5,070,692 

2,519,456 

2,551,236 

—9,542 

—■2 

+13 

992,607 

601,806 

490,801 

—48,787 

—49 

—1-9 

736,801 

368,690 

368,114 

+  126,169 

+17*1 

-7-6 

1,113,298 

660,917 

552,351 

-87,293 

—7*8 

+59 

451,190 

236,047 

218,443 

-23,942 

—53 

+  1*8 

605,566 

304,441 

801,125 

—11,400 

-1-9 

+1*8 

1,167,927 

647,525 

620,402 

+  35,711 

+  31 

+  6-6 

REMARKS. 
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Table  B— Population  of  districts— eontd 


District. 

Population,  1911. 

Population,  1901. 

Variation, 

1901—1911. 

Variation, 

1891—1901. 

He*  arks. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Actual. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

l 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

ROM  BA  Y —eontd; 

Sind. 

3,513,435 

1,939,324 

1,574,111 

3,210,910 

1,761,790 

1,449,120 

+  302,525 

+ 9-4 

+  117 

21.  Hyderabad  .... 

1,037,144 

671,947 

465,197 

965,940 

631,865 

434,075 

+  71,204 

+7-4 

+  \+7 

22.  Karachi  .... 

621,721 

294,291 

227,430 

446,513 

248,816 

197,697 

+  75,208 

+  16-8 

+8  6 

23.  Larkana  .... 

660,879 

359,232 

301,647 

656,083 

354,103 

301,980 

+  4,796 

+•7 

+  10-3 

24.  Sukkar  .... 

673,913 

312,931 

260,982 

623,345 

281,847 

241,498 

+  50,568 

+9-7 

+  10-3 

25.  Thar  and  Parkar  .  . 

466,771 

255,364 

201,407 

386,981 

215,282 

171,702 

+  69,787 

+  18-0 

+2-3 

26.  Upper  Siud  Frontier 

263,007 

146,559 

117,418 

232,045 

129,877 

102,168 

+  30,962 

+  133 

+  32'9 

Aden. 

40,105 

31,290 

14,875 

43,974 

30,530 

13,444 

+  2,191 

+  5  0 

_ .t> 

<W 

Bombay  States. 

7,411,675 

3,705,401 

3,640,274 

6, 90S, 559 

3,512,950 

3,395,003 

+  503,110 

+  7*3 

—14-5 

1.  Cambay  .... 

72,656 

37,675 

34,981 

75,225 

38,616 

36,609 

-2,569 

-3.4 

—162 

2.  Cutoh  ..... 

613,429 

262,453 

260,976 

488,022 

244,643 

243,379 

+25,407 

+5'2 

—126 

3.  Kathiawar  «... 

2,196,057 

1,271,497 

1,224,560 

2,329,196 

1,187,901 

1,141,295 

+  166,861 

+  7-2 

-154 

4.  Mahi  Kanthn  Agency  .  . 

412,631 

208,922 

203,709 

361,545 

182,368 

179,177 

+51,086 

+14-1 

-37-8 

6.  Palanpur  Agency  .  .  . 

515,092 

267,999 

247,093 

467,271 

242,697 

224,574 

+  47,821 

+  10-2 

-27 -6 

6.  Rewa  Kantha  Agency 

665,099 

340,376 

324,723 

479,065 

245,205 

2*3,860 

+  186,034 

+  38-8 

—34-7 

7.  Snrat  Agency  , 

207,837 

106,715 

102,122 

179,886 

91,861 

88,025 

+27,951 

+15-5 

—15-9 

8.  Janjira  .  .  , 

88,747 

42,373 

46,374 

85,414 

41,251 

44,163 

+3,333 

+  3'9 

+4-4 

9.  Jawahar  ,  , 

53,489 

27,757 

25,732 

47,538 

24,552 

22,986 

+5,951 

+  12*5 

-100 

10.  Savautavadi  .... 

217,210 

103,001 

114,239 

217,732 

106,077 

111,665 

—492 

—•2 

+  12*8 

11.  Akalkot  \  .  • 

. 

89,082 

45,415 

43,667 

82,047 

41,633 

40,514 

+7,035 

+8-6 

+8-3 

12.  Bbor  .  .  •  • 

144,601 

71,936 

72,666 

137,268 

69,193 

68,075 

+7,333 

+  5-3 

—11-8 

13.  Khandesh  Agency  .  . 

23.624 

12,170 

11,454 

14,639 

7,549 

7,090 

+8,985 

+61-4 

— 4t’0 

14.  Satara  Agency  • 

124,991 

62,655 

62,436 

109,660 

54,864 

54,796 

+  16,331 

+  140 

—  166 

15.  Snrgana  .  • 

15,180 

7,884 

7,296 

11,532 

6,061 

5,471 

+  3,648 

+316 

—7-0 

16.  Bijapur  Agency 

78,643 

40,134 

38,509 

68,665 

34,539 

34,126 

+  9,978 

+  14*5 

—139 

17.  Kolhapur  .  •  . 

833,441 

424,435 

409,006 

910,011 

460,874 

449,137 

—76,570 

—8-4 

—•3 

18.  Southern  Marhatta  Jaghirs 

618,139 

312,500 

305,639 

626,081 

315,148 

310,936 

—7,945 

—1-3 

—21 

19.  Savanur  .  .  • 

17,909 

8,987 

8,922 

18,446 

9,258 

9,188 

—537 

—2-9 

+  8-7 

20.  Khairpur  •  •  • 

223,788 

121,617 

102,171 

199,313 

108,766 

90,547 

+  24,475 

+  12-3 

+55-0 

BURMA. 

12,115,217 

0,183,494 

5,931,733 

10,490,034 

5,343,033 

5.148,591 

+  1,024,593 

+  15-5 

+  35*9 

Arakan  Division. 

839,896 

441,925 

397,971 

762,102 

405,587 

356,515 

+ 77,794 

+10' 2 

+132 

1.  Akyab  . _  .  .  . 

629,943 

289,474 

240,469 

481,666 

267,980 

213,686 

+48,277 

+  100 

+  16-7 

2.  Northern  Arakan  . 

22,234 

11,405 

10,829 

20,682 

10,557 

10,126 

+  1,552 

+7'6 

+  41-4 

3.  Kyaukpyu  .  .  . 

184,916 

89,571 

96,345 

168,827 

81,075 

87,752 

+  16,089 

+9-5 

+  3-0 

4.  Sandoway  .  .  • 

102,803 

51,475 

51,328 

90,927 

45,975 

44,952 

+  11,876 

+  13-1 

+15-8 

Pegu  Division. 

2,073737 

1,136,192 

937,545 

1,820,638 

995,215 

825,423 

+253,099 

+13-9 

+19' 5 

6.  Rangoon  City  •  . 

293,316 

208,111 

85,205 

245,430 

174,587 

70,843 

+47,886 

+  19-5 

+  34-8 

6.  nanthawaddy  .  • 

639,109 

295,886 

243,223 

474,262 

257,960 

216,302 

+64,847 

+  13*7 

+20-0 

7.  Tharratraddy  •  • 

433,320 

216.442 

216,878 

395,570 

201,033 

194,637 

+37,750 

+9*5 

+  16-6 

8.  Pegu  .  .  .  * 

429,121 

229,540 

199,581 

339,572 

183,173 

156,399 

+  89,649 

+  26‘4 

+429 

9.  Prome  .... 

378,871 

186,213 

192,658 

365,801 

178,462 

187,342 

+  13,067 

+3'6 

-•9 

Irrawaddy  Division. 

1,869,485 

962,913 

906,572 

1,653,669 

865,917 

797,752 

+205,816 

+  12' 4 

+2S-0 

10.  Bassein  .... 

440,988 

226,773 

214,215 

391,427 

203,977 

187,450 

+49,561 

+  12-7 

+21-9 

11.  Heuzada  .  •  • 

632,357 

264,319 

268,038 

484,558 

241,557 

243,001 

+47,799 

+9-9 

+  10-7 

12.  Myaungmya*  • 

334,852 

176,465 

158,387 

282,932 

149,141 

133,791 

+  61,920 

+18-4 

+  55-6 

13.  Maubin*  •  •  • 

305,073 

155,715 

149,368 

278,309 

145,122 

133,187 

+  26,764 

+9-6 

+  30-2 

14.  Pyapon*  . 

256,216 

139,641 

116,674 

226,443 

126,120 

100,323 

+  29,772 

+  13-1 

+  55-1 

•The  present  Districts— Myaungmya,  Maubin  and  Pyapon  correspond  to  the  old  Districts  Myaungmya  and  Thongwa  . 


Table  B— Population  of  districts— contd. 


BURMA — eontd, 
Tenasserim  Division- 

15.  Toungoo 

16.  Salween 

17.  ThaiAn 

18.  Amherst 

19.  Tavoy  • 

20.  Mergui  . 

Mag  toe  Divit 

21.  Thayetmyo 
22-  Pakokku 

23.  Miubu  .  • 

24.  Magwe  • 

Mandalay  Div 

25.  Mandalay 

26.  Bhamo  . 

27.  Myitkyina 

28.  Katha  . 

29.  Ruby  Mines 

Sagaing  Division. 
80.  Shwebo 


Population,  1911. 


Total. 

Moles. 

Females. 

Total. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1,429,294 

750,626 

678,068 

1,159,558 

351,076 

181,488 

169,588 

279,316 

46,608 

24,741 

21,867 

37,837 

416,975 

217,770 

199,205 

343,610 

367,918 

198,430 

169,488 

800,173 

135,293 

68,667 

66,626 

109,979 

111,424 

69,630 

61,894 

88,744 

1239,032 

603,614 

636,418 

1,078,317 

248,276 

122,231 

126,041 

239,706 

409,909 

196,159 

213,750 

357,632 

263,939 

128,837 

135,102 

234,271 

316,909 

156,387 

160,522 

246,708 

832,969 

426,776 

406,193 

778,466 

340,770 

170,750 

170,020 

866,507 

107,811 

55,528 

52,283 

79,515 

85,577 

47,863 

37,714 

68,627 

198,193 

98,148 

100,045 

176,223 

100,618 

64,487 

46,131 

87,694 

1,155,271 

543,289 

611,982 

994,466 

356,363 

168,070 

188,293 

286,891 

Population,  1901. 


Females. 


608,141 

143,685 

19,484 

180,208 

163,930 

64,574 

46,280 

618,606 

118,948 

168,344 

112,172 

119,142 

396,568 

183,374 

41,530 

36,956 

86,494 

48,214 

462,352 

134,046 


551,417 

135,630 

18,373 

163,302 

136,243 

65,405 

42,464 

659,711 

120,758 

189,288 

122,099 

127,666 

381,898 

183,133 

37,985 

31,571 

89,729 

39,480 

532,114 

162,846 


Variation,  1901— 1911. 

Variation, 

1891-1901. 

Actual. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

8 

9 

10 

+209,736 

+ 233 

+27‘1 

+  71,701 

+25'7 

+31-9 

+  8,771 

+23-2 

+203 

+73,465 

+21-4* 

+  28*8 

+  67,745 

+  226 

+28-5 

+25,314 

+23-0 

+  15-9 

+  22,680 

+  25-6 

+  20-3 

+ 160,715 

+ 14-9 

+ 7-9 

+  8,569 

+3-6 

—4-2 

+  52,277 

+  146 

+14-3 

+  29,668 

+  12’7 

+8-1 

+70,201 

+  286 

+  12-6 

+54,50.3 

+7-0 

+ 31-2 

—25,737 

—7-0 

—2-3 

+28,296 

+  35'6 

+  89-6 

+  17,050 

+24-9 

+  32-2 

+21,970 

+  12-5 

+94-6 

+  12,924 

+14-7 

+  157-5 

+ 160,805 

*  +16-2 

+218 

+69,472 

+  21-2 

+  24' 3 

31.  Sagaing  • 

312,111 

32.  Lower  Chindwin  .  *  « 

316,175 

83.  Upper  Chindwin  .  • 

170,622 

Meiktila  Division. 

1,170,572 

34.  Kyaukse  . 

141,426 

35.  Meiktila  •  •  • 

279,822 

36.  Yamethin  •  •  • 

307,419 

37.  Myingyan  • 

441,905 

Specially  administered  territories. 

1,604,961 

88.  Northern  Shan  States 

468,952 

39.  Southern  Shan  States  .  « 

900,202 

40.  Pakokku  Hill  Traots 

26,251 

41.  Chin  Hills  «  •  • 

119,556 

CEVTRAL  PROVINCES  A  NO 
BERAR 

16,033,310 

Briiisli  Territory 

13,916,308 

Jubbulpore  Division. 

2,421,064 

1.  Baugor  .  • 

641,410 

2.  Dauioh  a  •  • 

333,017 

3.  Jubbulpore 

745,892 

4 .  Mandla  •  •  • 

406,234 

6.  Seoni  . 

395,481 

Nerbudda  Division. 

2,081,477 

6.  Narsinghpnr  .  •  • 

326,677 

7.  Hoshangabad  . 

457,395 

8.  Nimar  .  •  •  • 

391,071 

9.  Betnl  .  •  •  • 

390,386 

10.  Chhindwara  . 

616,948 

147,816  1 

164,295 

277,769 

129,808 

141,262 

174,913 

276,383 

121,967 

86,141 

84,481 

153,423 

76,532 

567,380 

603,192 

995,659 

476,303 

68,868 

72,658 

141,253 

69,329 

134,170 

145,662 

252,305 

119,047 

153,223 

154,196 

243,197 

120,384 

211,119 

230,786 

358,904 

167,543 

750,779 

754,182 

1,237,749 

613,344 

230,545 

228,407 

321,090 

160,045 

448,705 

451,497 

816,354 

403,583 

12,967 

13,284 

13,116 

6,649 

68,562 

60,994 

87,189 

43,167 

7,984,022 

8,049,288 

13,602,592 

0,738,327 

6,930,392 

6,985,916 

11,971,452 

6,920,357 

1,210,980 

1,210,084 

2,081,480 

1,032,478 

276,233 

266,177 

469,479 

237,972 

168,060 

164,987 

285,326 

143, 4S8 

373,173 

372,719 

680,585 

335,552 

200,872 

204,362 

318,381 

157,050 

192,642 

202,839 

327,709 

158,416 

1,043,239 

1,038,238 

1,785,008 

886,029 

161,795 

163,882 

315,618 

154,694 

230,632 

226,763 

446,645 

222,893 

200,765 

190,306 

327,173 

167,994 

194,163 

196,223 

287,807 

141,113 

255,884 

261,064 

407,865 

199,335 

147,961 

+84,342 

+  12-4 

+  14-9 

154,416 

+39,792 

+  14-4 

+  18-5 

76,891 

+  17,199 

+  11-2 

+  386 

519,356 

+ 174,913 

+  17  6 

+  10-1 

71,924 

+  173 

+-i 

+11-6 

133,258 

+27.517 

+  109 

+  161 

122,813 

+  64,222 

+  26-4 

+17-7 

191,361 

+  83,001 

+  23-1 

+  1-3 

624,405 

+  267,212 

+  2V  6 

] 

161,045 

+  137,862 

+42-9 

No  Census 

412,771 

+  83,848 

+  10-3 

was  taken 

1  in  1891. 

6,567 

+13,135 

+  100-1 

1 

44,022 

+32,367 

+37-1 

J 

6,861,365 

+  3,130,718 

+  17'9 

— 7'9 

6,045,095 

+  1,911,856 

+  16’3 

—8'3 

1,049,002 

+ 339,584 

+16'3 

—124 

231,507 

+71,931 

+  153 

-20-4 

141,838 

+47,721 

+  16-7 

— ]2-4 

315,033 

+65,307 

+9-6 

—90 

161,331 

+  86,853 

+27-3 

-65 

169,293 

+67,772 

+20-7 

—11-6 

898,979 

+  296,469 

+16' 6 

—5-2 

160,824 

+  10,169 

+  3-2 

—14-5 

223,753 

+10,760 

+  24 

—9-6 

159,179 

+63,898 

+  19*5 

+  14-3 

146,694 

+ 102,579 

+356 

—11*9 

208,530 

+  109,083 

+26-7 

+-i 

Table  B.-Population  of  districts— contd. 


District. 

Population,  1911. 

Population,  1901. 

Variation, 

1901—1911. 

Variation, 

1891—1901. 

Ebmarks. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Femalos. 

Actual . 

Per  oent. 

Per  cent. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

CENTRAL  PROVINCES  AND 
BERAR — contd. 

Nagpur  Division. 

3,109,838 

1,548,737 

1,561,101 

2.6S9J86 

1,312,307 

1,346,479 

+450  #32 

+16-9 

—8-6 

11.  Wardha  .  .  .  . 

469,796 

231,871 

227,925 

385,103 

193,815 

191,288 

+74,693 

+  19-4 

—3-9 

12.  Nagpur  .... 

809,901 

408,843 

401,058 

761,844 

377,612 

374,232 

+68,067 

+7-7 

—•8 

13.  Chanda  •  •  .  •  . 

677,644 

337,540 

340,004 

633,887 

263,562 

270,325 

+143,667 

+26-9 

—14-6 

14.  Bhandara  .  *  .  . 

773,677 

880,014 

393,663 

663,062 

820,648 

342,414 

+110,615 

+  16-7 

—10-7 

16.  Balagliat  ,  ,  ,  , 

388,920 

190,469 

198,461 

325,390 

157,170 

168,220 

+63,530 

+196 

—14-9 

Chhattisgarh  Division. 

3,246,767 

1,576,822 

1,669,945 

2,691,662 

1,300,743 

1,390,919 

+ 555,105 

+  20-6 

—  9'8 

1(J.  Raipur . 

1,324,856 

645,186 

679,670 

1,096,858 

632,675 

664,183 

+227,998 

+20-8 

-2*5 

17.  Bilaspur  •  •  .  . 

1,146,223 

668,477 

687,746 

918,491 

446,405 

472,086 

+227,732 

+  24-8 

-122 

18.  Drug  .... 

775,688 

373,169 

402,529 

676,313 

321,663 

354,650 

+  99,376 

+  147 

-168 

Derar  Division. 

3,057,162 

1,550,614 

1,506,548 

3,734,016 

1,394,300 

1,359,716 

+  303,146 

+  11-0 

—50 

19.  Amraoti*  .... 

875,904 

447,216 

428,688 

809,499 

413,013 

396,486 

+  66,405 

+8-2 

-4-7 

20.  Akola* . 

788,863 

400,893 

387,970 

754,804 

383,427 

371,377 

+34,059 

■+  4  5 

—•5 

21.  Buldana*  .... 

669,182 

337,179 

332,003 

613,756 

308,163 

305,003 

+  65,426 

+9-0 

— 96 

22.  Yeotmal*  .... 

723,213 

365,326 

367,887 

675,957 

289,707 

286,250 

+  147,256 

+  25-6 

-56 

Central  Provinces  States 

3,117,002 

1,053,030 

1,003,372 

1,631,140 

811,970 

819,170 

+485,863 

+  29-8 

— 4'8 

1.  Mftkrai  .... 

16,021 

7,530 

7.491 

13,035 

6,492 

6,543 

+  1,986 

+  15-2 

-297 

2.  Bastar  ..... 

433,810 

218,015 

215,295 

306,501 

155,683 

160,818 

+  126,809 

+4T4 

—1-4 

3.  Kanker'  .... 

127,014 

63,010 

64,004 

103,536 

61,696 

61,940 

+23,478 

+22-7 

+25*7 

4.  Nandgaon  «... 

167,362 

80,293 

87,069 

126,366 

60,110 

66,255 

+40,997 

+324 

—813 

6.  Khairagarh  .  •  •  • 

155,471  1 

74,742 

80,729 

137,554 

65,699 

71,855 

+17,917 

+130 

—241 

0.  Chbuikhadan  , 

31,160 

15,117 

16,033 

26,368 

12,596 

13,772 

+4,782 

+  181 

—273 

7.  Kawardha  .  •  • 

77,654 

37,488 

40,166 

67,474 

27,962 

29,512 

+20,180 

+351 

—374 

8.  Saliti  .  •  .  • 

34,547 

16,871 

17,676 

22,301 

10,885 

11,416 

+  12,246 

+  54-9 

—12-1 

9.  Raigarh  • 

218,860 

107,850 

111,010 

174,929 

86,543 

88,386 

+  43,931 

+25*1 

+  3*8 

10.  Sarangarh  . 

102,071 

49,851 

62,220 

79,900 

38,738 

41,162 

+  22,171 

+27-7 

—4‘0 

11.  Changbhakar  .  .  • 

24,421 

12,462 

11,959 

19,548 

10,0<93 

9,545 

+4,873 

+24‘9 

+  6'6 

12.  Korea  .  .  .  • 

62,107 

31,856 

30,261 

36,113 

17,948 

17,166 

+  62,994 

+  76-9 

—31 

13.  Sirguja  .  .  • 

428,703 

217,749 

210,954 

361,011 

177,961 

173,050 

+77,692 

+  221 

+  8-2 

14.  Udaipur  . 

64,853 

32,790 

32,063 

45,391 

23,107 

22,284 

+  19,462 

+42*9 

+20-9 

15.  Jaahpur  .  .  .  • 

174,458 

88,006 

86,452 

132,114 

66,647 

65,467 

+  42,344 

+  32-1 

+  163 

COORG. 

174,976 

97,279 

77,697 

180,607 

100,258 

SO, 349 

—5,631 

—3-1 

+  4*4 

EASTERN  BENGAL  AND 
ASSAM. 

34,594,302 

17,700,390 

16,887,906 

30,968,134 

15,775,150 

15,192,984 

+  3,626,228 

+  117 

+  96 

British  Territory. 

34,018,537 

17,413,910 

16,604,617 

30,510,344 

15,543,023 

14,967,321 

+  3,508,183 

+  115 

+  8'5 

Rajshahi  Division. 

9.872,752 

6,114,691 

4,758,061 

9,124,503 

4,695,173 

4,429,330 

+748^49 

+8-2 

+  61 

1.  Rajshahi  .  •  • 

1,480,587 

755,206 

726,381 

1,460,584 

740,764 

719,820 

+20,003 

+  1-4 

+  1-6 

2.  Dinajpur  .  • 

1,687,863 

889,876 

797,987 

1,566,845 

823,852 

742,993 

+121,018 

+  7-7 

+  6-7 

3.  Jalpaiguri  • 

902,660 

490,228 

412,432 

786,326 

422,350 

363,976 

+  116,334 

+  148 

+  15-7 

4.  Rangpur  .  .  .  . 

2,385,330 

1,261,717 

1,130,613 

2,154,115 

1,124,991 

1,029,124 

+  231,215 

+  10  7 

+  43 

5.  Bogra  .  .  •  . 

983,567 

602,626 

481,041 

863,504 

436,871 

416,633 

+130,063 

+  15-2 

+  11-8 

6.  Fabna  .... 

1,428,686 

723,591 

704,995 

1,421,395 

709,848 

711,547 

+  7,191 

+  ■6 

+  43 

7.  Malda  .  .  .  • 

1,004,159 

498,547 

606,612 

881,734 

436,497 

445,237 

+  122,425 

+  13*9 

+  8-5 

Dacca  Division. 

12,037,649 

6,137,087 

5,900,562 

10,806,232 

6,479,394 

5,326.838 

+ 1,231,417 

+114 

+ 96 

8.  Dacca  •  •  .  • 

2,960,402 

1,477,690 

1,482,712 

2,044,435 

1,309,733 

1,334,702 

+316,967 

+11-9 

+  10*6 

9.  Mymensingh  .  .  . 

4,526,422 

1  2,339,603 

2,186,819 

3,918,102 

2,016,393 

1,901,709 

+  608,320 

+  15-6 

+  127 

10.  Faridpur 

2,121,914 

1,074,959 

1,046,955 

1,951,943 

977,365 

974,578 

+  109,971 

+  87 

+6-2 

11.  Bakarganj 

2,428,911 

1,244,835 

1,184,076 

2,291,752 

|  1,175,903 

1,115,849 

+137,159 

+60 

-»-6'4 

»  The  present  4  districts  correspond  to  the  old  districts  of  Amraoti,  Akola,  Buldana,  Elliohpur,  W  un  and  Basim. 


Table  B.— Population  of  districts  — contd. 


District. 

Population,  1911. 

Population,  1901. 

Variation 

,  1901—1911. 

Variation, 

1891—1901. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females, 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Aotottl. 

Per  cout. 

Per  cent. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

EASTERN  BENGAL  ANI) 
ASSAM— contd. 

Chittagong  Division. 

5,394,491 

2,694,511 

2,699,980 

4,737,731 

2,364,396 

2,373,335 

+ 656,760 

+  139 

+  131 

12.  Tippera  .  .  .  . 

2,430,138 

1,243,081 

1,187,057 

2,117,991 

1,085,989 

1,032,002 

+  312,147 

+  14-7 

+18*8 

13.  Noakhali  .... 

1,302,090 

645,898 

658,192 

1,141,728 

568,777 

572,951 

+  160,362 

+  14-0 

+  13*1 

14.  Chittagong  . 

1,508,433 

722,837 

786,596 

1,353,250 

641,392 

711,858 

+  156,183 

+  11-6 

+4-9 

16.  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts 

153,830 

82,696 

71,135 

124,762 

68,238 

66,524 

+  29,068 

+  23-3 

+16*3 

Burma  Talley  and  Hill  Districts 
Division. 

S, 446 ,030 

1,761,134 

1,684,696 

3,084,527 

1,573,102 

1,511,425 

+361,503 

+117 

+  71 

16.  Cachar  ,  .  ,  % 

497,463 

260,444 

237,019 

465,693 

244,161 

211,432 

+41,870 

+9-2 

+  17-9 

17.  Sylhet . 

2,472,671 

1,268,469 

1,204,202 

2,241,848 

1,141,060 

1,100,788 

+230,823 

+  10-3 

+  4-0 

18.  Khasi  and  Jaintia  Hills  , 

236,069 

114,442 

120,627 

202,250 

97,221 

105,029 

+32,819 

+  16-2 

+  2-2 

19.  Naga  Hills  .... 

149,623 

74,751 

74,872 

102,402 

61,656 

50,746 

+47,221 

+46-1 

+  60 

20.  Lushai  Hills  .... 

91,204 

43,028 

48,176 

82,434 

39,004 

43,430 

+  8,770 

+  10-6 

+  88-9 

Assam  Talley  Districts  Division. 

3,367,605 

1,706,487 

1,561,118 

2,757,351 

1,430,958 

1,326,393 

+510,254 

+  18-5 

+  61 

21.  Goalpara  .... 

600,643 

318,476 

282,168 

462,052 

242,685 

219,367 

+138,591 

+300 

+  2-0 

22.  Kamrup  .... 

667,828 

339,398 

328,430 

589,187 

292,869 

296,318 

+78,641 

+  133 

-  7-1 

23.  Parrnng  .... 

377,314 

198,681 

178,733 

337,313 

176,030 

161,283 

+  40,001 

+119 

+  9-7 

24  Nowgong  .... 

303,696 

164,938 

148,658 

261,160 

132,995 

128,165 

+  42,436 

+  16*2 

-24-8 

25.  Bibsagar  .... 

690,299 

364,810 

325,489 

597,969 

316,985 

280,984 

+  92,330 

+  164 

+24*4 

26.  Lakbimpur  .... 

468,989 

249,021 

219,968 

371,396 

199,359 

172,037 

+  97,693 

+  26-3 

+46-2 

27.  Garo  Hills  .  , 

168,936 

81,264  1 

77,672 

138,274 

70,036 

68,289 

+20,662 

+  14-9 

+  13-7 

Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam 
States. 

575,835 

393,486 

383,349 

457,790 

333,137 

335,603 

+ 118,045 

+  25*8 

+  233*1 

1.  Hill  Tippera  .... 

229,613 

121,820 

107,793 

173,325 

92,495 

80,830 

+56,288 

+  32-5 

+26*1 

2.  Manipur  ... 

346,222 

170,666  I 

175,656 

284,465 

139,632 

144,833 

+61,767 

+21*7 

Not  known. 

MADRAS. 

40,217,345 

33,794,713 

33,433,533 

43,417,740 

30,949,377 

31,468,363 

+  3,799,505 

+  9*0 

+7*8 

British  Territory, 

41,405,404 

30,383,955 

31,033,449 

38,339,054 

18,851,339 

19,37S,335 

+  3,175,750 

+  8*3 

+  7*3 

i.  Gan  jam  (including  Agenoy)  . 

2,221,292 

1,044,711 

1,176,681 

2,010,868 

962,179 

1,048,689 

+  210,424 

+  10-6 

+  60 

2.  Vizagapatam  (  ditto  )  . 

8,189,821 

1,561,830 

1,627,991 

2,933,038 

1,450,074 

1,482,964 

+266,783 

+  8-8 

+4*7 

9.  Godavari  (  ditto  )  • 

1,662,859 

812,198 

840,661 

1,466,179 

721,443 

744,736 

+  186,680 

+12*7 

+  10-1 

4.  Kistna  . 

1,997,535 

994,961 

1,002,574 

1,744,138 

870,118 

874,020 

+  253,397 

+  14-5 

+  14*3 

6.  Guntur  . 

1,697,551 

856,666 

840,886 

1,490,635 

752,727 

737,908 

+206,916 

+13-9 

+  133 

6.  Nellore  .... 

1,328,162 

665,306 

662,847 

1,274,831 

641,316 

633,516 

+  63,321 

+4*2 

+  2-8 

7.  Cuddapah  .  .  .  • 

893,998 

454,061 

439,937 

880,080 

445,299 

434,781 

+  13,918 

+1*6 

—•3 

8.  Kuvnool  .  .  • 

935,199 

471,426 

463,773 

872,070 

440,623 

431,447 

+  63,129 

+7*2 

+  6  6 

9.  Bellary  .  . 

969,436 

490,843 

478,693 

947,214 

480,876 

466,338 

+22,222 

+2-3 

+  7*5 

10.  Anantpnr  . 

963,223 

494,232 

468,991 

933,757 

478,717 

455,040 

+29,466 

+  3-2 

+  82 

11.  Madras  .  •  . 

618,660 

266,466 

252,196 

609,346 

256,730 

252,616 

+9,314 

+  1*8 

+  126 

12.  Chinglepnt  . 

1,406,008 

705,641 

700,367 

1,310,106 

660,413 

649,693 

+95,902 

+  7'3 

+9*1 

13.  Chittoor ..... 

1,238,742 

629,379 

609,363 

1,172,886 

694,270 

678,616 

+  65,856 

+  6-6 

+  4-7 

14.  North  Arcot  .... 

1,960,960 

970,073 

990,887 

1,760,566 

865,204 

886,362 

+  210,394 

+  120 

+  65 

16.  Salem  .  .  •  • 

1,766,680 

876,960 

889,730 

1,699,482 

839,559 

859,923 

+  67,198 

+4‘0 

+  14-3 

16.  Coimbatore  . 

2,116,564 

1,044,429 

1,072,136 

1,979,464 

975,296 

1,004,168 

+  137,100 

+  6-9 

+  10-5 

17.  South  Arcot  . 

2,362,566 

1,172,807 

1,189,769 

2,105,809 

1,045,631 

1,060,178 

+256,767 

+  12*2 

+7*6 

18.  Tanjore  .  .  • 

2,362,689 

1,123,084 

1,239,605 

2,245,029 

1,066,423 

1,178,606 

+117,660 

+5-2 

+  *8 

19.  Trichinopoly  . 

2,107,029 

1,022,866 

1,084,163 

1,965,119 

951,796 

1,013,323 

+  141,910 

+7*2 

+5-0 

20.  Madura  • 

1,932,832 

946,306 

986,626 

1,713,188 

837,385 

875,803 

+219,644 

+  12-8 

+H  i 

21.  Bamnad  . 

1,668.453 

786,187 

872,266 

1,619,204 

717,338 

801,866 

+  139,249 

+9-2 

+47 

22.  Tinnevelly  .  .  .  • 

1,790,619 

866,633 

924,986 

1,658,495 

804,132 

854,363 

+ 132,124 

+8-0 

+  83 

Remarks. 
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Table  B.— Population  of  districts —contd, 


Population,  1911. 

Population,  1901 

Variation,  1901—1911. 

Variation. 

1891—1901. 

District. 

— 

Bum  akkb. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Aotaal. 

Per  cent. 

Per  oont. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

MADRAS— canid. 

23.  Nilgiris  •  •  .  . 

118,618 

63,509 

65,109 

112,882 

61,348 

51,534 

+  5,736 

+6-1 

+  116 

24,  Malabar  (including  Laccadives) . 

3,015,119 

1,482.616 

1,532,603 

2,795,738 

1,381,625 

1,414,113 

+219,381 

+  78 

+  56 

25.  Anjengo  . 

6,572 

2,690 

2.882 

4,817 

2,292 

2,525 

+766 

+15-7 

+9-7 

26.  South  Canara 

1,195,227 

678,088 

617,139 

1.134,7X3 

648,516 

586,197 

+  60,514 

+63 

+7-4 

Madras  States. 

4,811,841 

2,411,758 

2,400,083 

4,188,986 

2,098,948 

2,090,038 

+  623,755 

+  14*9 

+ 13*2 

1.  Cochin  .... 

918,110 

467,342 

460,768 

812,025 

405, 200 

406,825 

+  106,085 

+  131 

+12-3 

2.  Travancoro  .... 

3,428,975 

1,731,363 

1,697,612 

2,952,157 

1,490,165 

1,461,992 

+  476,818 

+  16-2 

+  15-4 

3.  Puddukotai  «... 

411,886 

196,566 

215,320 

380,440 

180,794 

199,646 

+  31,446 

+8-3 

+2-0 

4.  Banganapalle  , 

39,344 

19,776 

19,568 

32,264 

16,231 

16,033 

+  7,080 

+  21-9 

—91 

6.  Sandur . 

13,626 

6,711 

6,815 

11,200 

5,658 

6,542 

+  2,326 

+  208 

-1-7 

N.-AV.  F.  PROVINCE. 

8,819,027* 

2,046,978 

1,772,049 

2,125,496 

1,159,317 

966,179 

+  1,693,531 

+  79*7 

+  144 

*  The  figures  for  1911 

Districts  and  Administered 
Territories. 

2,190,933 

1,182,102 

1,014,831 

2,041,534 

1,105,709 

935,825 

+  155,399 

+  7*6 

+  9'9 

include  estimates  of 
the  population  in  the 
agencies  and  tribal 

1.  Hazara . 

603,028 

320,466 

282,563 

560,288 

299,708 

260,580 

+42,740 

+7-6 

+  8-5 

areas,  viz.,  1,084,824 
in  the  agencies, 

2.  Peshawar  .... 

865,009 

470,421 

394,588 

788,707 

428,582 

360,125 

+76,302 

+9-7 

+  10-8 

519,441  in  the  tribal 
areas  and  4,291  canal 

fl.  Kohal . 

222,690 

119,081 

103,609 

217,865 

122,174 

95,691 

+4,825 

+2-2 

+  11-6 

labourers  in  the  Mala¬ 
kand  Agency.  Exclud- 

4.  Banna  .... 

260,086 

133,707 

116,379 

226,801 

121,991 

104,810 

+  23,285 

+  10-3 

+  10-9 

ing  these  the  actual 
inorease  in  the  provin- 

5.  Dera  Ismail  Khan  . 

266,120 

138,428 

117,693 

247.873 

133,254 

114,619 

+8,247 

+  33 

+7-9 

cial  total  as  compared 
with  190 L  is  84,975  or 

Agencies. 

1,102,054 

585,885 

516,169 

71,591 

46,962 

24,629 

+  1,030,463 

4'U  per  cent. 

1.  Malakand  (Dir,  Swat  and  Chitral) 

676,433 

300,710 

276,723 

8,128 

8,037 

91 

+  568,305 

... 

2.  Khyber  .... 

181,134 

97,077 

84,057 

... 

... 

3.  Kurrum  ..... 

98,692 

64,271 

44,421 

64,257 

29,734 

24,623 

+44,135 

4,  Toohi  ..... 

141,379 

78,477 

65,902 

4,684 

4,669 

15 

+  139,695 

6.  "Wana  . 

101,416 

65,350 

46,066 

4,522 

4,622 

+96,894 

Tribal  Areas. 

520,040 

278,991 

241,049 

12,371 

6,646 

5,725 

+  507,669 

Trans-border  tribes  under  the  Toll- 

tical  control  of  the  Deputy  Com¬ 
missioner  of '— 

Hazara  .... 

98,802 

62,351 

45,951 

... 

... 

Peshawar  • 

240,250 

127,838 

112,412 

... 

... 

Kohat .  .... 

141,000 

78,423 

65,677 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Bannu .  .... 

17,884 

9,631 

8,253 

... 

Dera  Ismail  Khan  . 

19,604 

10,748 

8,856 

12,371 

6,646 

6,796 

+7,233 

PUNJAB 

24,187,750 

13,314,975 

10,872,775 

24,754,735 

13,352,49) 

11,402,244 

— 566, 9S5 

— 2*3 

+  6*4 

British  Territory. 

19,974,956 

10,992,067 

8,9S2,SS9 

20,330,337 

10,942,682 

9,387,655 

— 355, 3S1 

—1*7 

+  6'9 

Delhi  Division. 

4,176,236 

2,292,018 

1,884,218 

4,587,150 

2,470,400 

2,116,750 

—410,914 

- 8-9 

+  3+ 

1.  Hissar  .... 

804,889 

438,468 

366,431 

781,589 

418,089 

363,600 

+  23,300 

+3-0 

+•7 

2.  Rohtak  .... 

641,489 

291,267 

250,232 

630,672 

333,217 

297,455 

—89,183 

—14*1 

+  68 

3.  Gurgaon  .... 

643,177 

842,484 

300,693 

746,208 

390,443 

856,765 

—103,031 

-13-8 

+  11-6 

4.  Delhi  ..... 

657,604 

863,238 

294,366 

689,039 

371,864 

317,175 

-31,436 

—46 

+  7-9 

6.  Karnal  .  • 

799,787 

437,698 

362,089 

883,367 

479,019 

404,348 

—83,580 

-95 

+2-6 

6.  Ambala  .... 

689,970 

394,165 

295,805 

815,924 

451,604 

364,320 

—125,954 

-15-4 

—5-5 

7 .  Simla . 

39,320 

24,718 

14,602 

40,361 

26,164 

14,187 

—1,031 

-2-6 

+  91 

Jullundur  Division. 

3,967,724 

2,184,423 

1,783,301 

4,305,724 

2,314,631 

1,991,093 

—338,000 

-7-8 

+2'1 

8.  Kangra  .... 

770,386 

401,109 

369,277 

768,124 

399,106 

369,018 

+  2,262 

+■3 

+  •7 

9.  Hoshiarpur  .... 

018,569 

601,510 

417,059 

989,738 

525,831 

463,907 

—71,169 

-7'2 

—21 

10  Jillundur  . 

801,920 

449,876 

362,044 

917,687 

496,690 

420,897 

—115,667 

-12-6 

+11 

11.  Ludhiana  .... 

617,192 

293,531 

223,661 

673,097 

369,165 

303,932 

—165,905 

-23-2 

+  38 

12.  Ferozepore  .... 

959,657 

638,397 

421,260 

957,178 

623,839 

433,339 

+2.479 

+•3 

+8'1 

i 

Table  B.— Population  of  districts-- contd. 


Population,  1911.  |  Population,  1901. 

Vabiation,  1 

901—1911. 

Variation, 

1891-1901. 

Hem  arks. 

District. 

1 

Total. 

1 

Males.  1  Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Aotual. 

Per  oent. 

Per  cent. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

e 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

PUNJAB — contd. 

Lahore  Division. 

19.  Lahore  .  .  »  • 

14.  Amritsar  .  .  ,  • 

16.  Gurdnspur  .  .  . 

16.  Sialkot  .  .  • 

17.  Gujranwala  .  .  •  • 

fiawltlpivdi  Division. 

18.  Gujrafc  .  • 

19.  8hahpur  . 

20.  Jhelum  .  • 

21.  Rawalpindi  • 

22.  Attook  ...  * 

29.  Mianwali  * 

Multan  Division. 

24.  Montgomery  .  . 

26.  Lyallpur  .  . 

26.  Jhang  .... 

27.  Multan 

28.  Muzaffargarh  > 

29.  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  . 

30.  Biloch  Tran s- Frontier  • 

4,656,629 

1,036,168 

880.728 

836,771 

979,663 

02.3,419 

8,353,052 

746,634 

687,366 

611,576 

647,827 

619,273 

841,377 

3,821,315 

636,299 

857,711 

616,626 

814,871 

669,461 

499,860 

28,687 

2,621,546 

696.234 

496,584 

469,243 

642.234 

618,251 

1,795,555 

400,696 

876,886 

268,621 

296,618 

273,037 

179,897 

2,098,625 

292,836 

486,927 

277,128 

444,703 

808,350 

272,409 

16,172 

2,035,083 

440,924 

384,144 

367,628 

437,319 

405,168 

1,557,497 

346,038 

810.480 

242,964 

251,309 

246,236 

161.480 

1,722,790 

242,463 

870,784 

238,398 

870,168 

261,111 

227,451 

12,416 

6,101,882 

1,044,277 

1,023,828 

940,334 

1,083,909 

1,009,634 

3,106,771 

760,648 

629,760 

601,424 

658,699 

464,430 

301,910 

3,228,810 

479,663 

689,633 

426,534 

710,626 

627,681 

471,786 

24,087 

2,769,370 

670,912 

669,856 

609,961 

573,269 

649,393 

1,619,005 

389,402 

276,385 

253,058 

299,893 

242,398 

167,869 

1,769,276 

268,806 

339,916 

225,810 

988,570 

285,976 

256,740 

13,469 

2t332,5l2 

467,365 

463,973 

430,383 

610,650 

460,141 

1,487,766 

361,146 

253,376 

248,366 

268,806 

222,032 

144,041 

1,459,534 

220,768 

249,617 

199,724 

322,066 

241,706 

215,046 

10,628 

-415253 

-8,119 

—1.13,100 

—103,663 

—104,356 

-86,115 

+ 216,281 

—4,914 

+  157,606 

+  10,151 

—10,872 

+64,843 

+  39,467 

+592,505 

+55,730 

+268,178 

+  89,992 

+104,245 

+  41,780 

+  28,074 

+  4,500 

-8-7 

-•8 

-14*0 

—11-0 

-9-6 

-86 

+7-9 

-•7 

+29-8- 

+2-0 

-1-9 

+  11-8 

+13-1 

+ 18-3 

+  1T6 

+45-6 

+21*1 

+  14-7 

+  7*9 

+  5-9 

+  18-7 

+ 5-8 
+  107 

+31 

-•4 

—32 

+  22-6 

+  P3 

-1-4 

+  11 

-2-5 

+4-7 

+  3-6 

+  6-2 

+  31'0 

+  •5 

+  25596 

+  6-8 

+  11-8 

+-6*8 

+  10-1 

+  306-9 

ts 

o 

1 

Punjab  States. 

4,213,704 

8,322,908 

1,880,880 

4,424,898 

2,409,809 

2,014,589 

—211,604 

—4'8 

+  3*8 

1.  Loharu  .... 

18,697 

9,980 

8,617 

15,229 

8,160 

7,069 

+3,368 

+  22-1 

-24-4 

2.  Dujana  . 

25,485 

13,388 

12,097 

24,174 

12,481 

11,693 

+1,311 

+  6-4 

—8-6 

9.  Pataudl  ...» 

19,643 

10,160 

9,393 

21,933 

11,511 

10,422 

—2,390 

—10-9 

+  164 

4.  Kalsia  . 

66,909 

81,297 

24,612 

67,181 

36,980 

80,201 

—11,272 

-16-8 

-2-1 

6.  Nahan  .  •  .  • 

138,520 

76,014 

62,476 

135,687 

75,461 

60,226 

+2,833 

+2'1 

+  9-3 

6.  Other  Simla  States  . 

404,343 

212,027 

192,316 

889,349 

206,206 

183,143 

+  14,994 

+  8-9 

+  62 

7.  . . 

181,110 

93,678 

87,432 

174,045 

00,896 

83,149 

+  7,066 

+4-1 

+  4-3 

64,928 

29,014 

26,914 

64,67 6 

28,964 

25,712 

+252 

+  ■6 

+  4-3 

9.  Kapurthala  .... 

268,133 

160,220 

117,913 

814,361 

169,797 

144,654 

—46,218 

-14-7 

+  4-9 

10.  Maler  Kotla  • 

71,144 

40,602 

30,542 

77,506 

41,915 

86,591 

-6,362 

—8-2 

+23 

11.  Faridkol  .  .  •  • 

130,294 

73,836 

66,468 

124,912 

69,321 

66,691 

+6,382 

+4-3 

+  8-6 

12.  Chamba  •  •  • 

135,873 

70,612 

65,261 

127,834 

66,474 

61,360 

+  8,039 

+6-3 

+  3-1 

13.  Patiala  .  •  •  • 

1,407,669 

792,640 

616,119 

1,596,692 

877,197 

719  496 

—189,033 

—11-8 

+  •8 

14.  Jind  ,  .  •  •  • 

271,728 

149,947 

121,781 

282,003 

163,376 

128,627 

—10,275 

-36 

-•9 

248,887 

139,319 

109,668 

297,949 

166,386 

132,663 

-49,062 

-16*5 

+  54 

10.  Bahawalpur 

780,641 

430,254 

350,387 

720,877 

896,684 

825,193 

+59,704 

+  8-3 

+  10-9 

IISTTEO  PROVISOES  OF 
AGRA  ASD  01 Oil. 

48,014,080 

25,073,271 

22,940,809 

48,494,374 

25,031,490 

23,462,884 

—480,294 

—10 

+ 1*7 

British  Territory. 

47,182,044 

24,041,831 

22,540,218 

47.692.277 

24,617,076 

23,075,201 

—510,233 

-11 

+  17 

Agra. 

34,024,040 

18,157,131 

16,400,909 

34,859,109 

18,048,870 

16,810,239 

—235,069 

—•7 

+  1'8 

Meerut  Division. 

6,808,630 

3,150,957 

2,657,673 

6,979,334 

3,187,263 

2,792,071 

—170,704 

—2-9 

+  12‘3 

1  Debra  Don 

205,076 

120,908 

84,167 

177,934 

102,656 

76,279 

+  27,141 

+  15-3 

+  6-0 

9.  Saharan  pur  .  .  • 

986,369 

541,091 

446,263 

1,045,330 

660,931 

484,399 

-68,971 

—56 

+4-4 

9.  Muzaffarnagar  .  • 

803,360 

414,862 

363,498 

876,972 

469,134 

407,838 

-68,612 

—7-8 

+  13-6 

4.  Meerut  •  •  • 

1,519,364 

822,305 

697,059 

1,540,176 

820,563 

719,612 

-20,811 

—1-4 

+  10-7 

6.  Bnlandshahr  .  .  • 

1,123,792 

502,267 

631,525 

1,138,101 

699,108 

638,993 

—14,309 

—1-3 

+  19*8 

0,  Aligarb  •  •  • 

1,166,680 

629,624 

636,156 

1,200,822 

634,872 

665,950 

—35,142 

-29 

+  161 

Table  B.-Populatlon  of  districts— contd. 


UNITED  PROVINCES — contd. 
Aora  Division. 

7.  Muttra  .  •  • 

8.  Agra  .  . 

9.  Farrukbabad  ,  • 

10.  Mainpuri  • 

11.  Etawah 

12.  Etah  •  •  • 

EohiVchand  Division 
19.  Bareilly 
14.  Bi]nor 
16.  Budauu  • 

16.  Moradabad 

17.  Sbahjuhanpur  . 

18.  Pilibhit 

Allahabad  Division 

19.  Cawnpore  •  . 

20.  Fatebpur  .  . 

21.  Banda  . 

22.  Hamirpur 

23.  Allahabad 


Population.  1911. 


Population,  1901. 


Total. 

Males . 

Females. 

Total.  I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6,007,921 

2,712,988 

2,264,933 

5,249,970 

666,310 

361,507 

294,803 

763,099 

1,021,847 

557,320 

464,527 

1,060,528 

900,022 

494,017 

406,005 

925,721 

797,624 

438,920 

368,704 

829,357 

760,121 

416,648 

343,173 

806,798 

871,997 

474,676 

397,421 

864,467 

5,650,518 

3,050,265 

2,600,253 

5,479,404 

1,094,663 

693,836 

600,827 

1,090,117 

806,202 

427,153 

379,049 

780,186 

1,053,328 

677,561 

475,767 

1,025,234 

1,262,933 

676,151 

586,782 

1,191,993 

946,775 

518,562 

432,213 

921,535 

487,617 

262,002 

226,615 

470,339 

5,494,284 

2,844,746 

2,649,538 

5,541,741 

1,142,286 

623,437 

518,849 

1,25S,868 

.  676,939 

360,207 

326,732 

686,391 

657,237 

332,161 

325,076 

631,058 

466,223 

234,842 

230,381 

458,542 

1,167,136 

744,382 

722,764 

1,490,397 

2,835,064 

409,030 

668,822 

600,848 

451,356 

437,913 

467,095 

2,920,697 

585,304 

406,823 

652,812 

631,224 

494,919 

249,615 

2,837,803 
673,932 
349,381 
317,699 
230,204 
746,113 


2,414,906 

354,069 

491,70.6 

424,873 

378,001 

368,885 

397,372 

2,558,707 

504,813 

373,363 

472,422 

560,769 

426,616 

220,724 


Variation,  1901  1911- 


_ 

— - 

Per  cent. 

Actual.  | 

per  cent. 

8 

9 

10 

-242,019 

-4*6 

+  10-1 

—106,789 

-14'0 

+  7*0 

—38,681 

—3-6 

+  5*7 

—25,699 

-2'8 

+7*8 

-31,733 

-3-8 

+  8-9 

—46,677 

—5-8 

+  10-9 

+7,630  | 

+  •9 

+23*1 

+  171,111 

+3-1 

+2‘5 

-1-4,546 

+•4 

+4*7 

+  26,016 

+3'9 

-1*8 

+  28,094 

+  2-7 

+  10*8 

+  70,940 

+  60 

+1*1 

+24,240 

+2-6 

+  *3 

+  17,278 

+3-7 

— 3'0 

- 47,457 

— *9 

— 3*8 

-116,582 

-93 

+  4*1 

-9,452 

— 1'4 

—19 

+  26,179 

+  4+ 

—10-6 

+  6,681 

+1-6 

—10*7 

i  —23,261 

—1-6 

—3‘8 

24.  Jbanei  .  .  • 

680,688 

350,192 

330,496 

616,759 

315,297 

301,462 

+  63,929 

+  10*4 

—98 

26.  Jalaun  . 

404,776 

209,625 

195,260 

399,726 

206,277 

193,449 

+  5,049 

+1*3 

+  *8 

Benares  Division. 

4,809,478 

2,402,245 

2,407,233 

6,068,618 

2,483,395 

2,585,223 

—259,140 

—51 

—5-6 

26.  Benares  .... 

897,035 

452,067 

444,968 

882,084 

446,047 

437,037 

+  14,951 

+  1*7 

—4-3 

27.  Miizapur  .... 

1,071,046 

630,214 

640,832 

1,082,430 

530,075 

652,355 

—11,384 

—  11 

—6-8 

28.  Jaunpur  .... 

1,156,254 

676,070 

680,184 

1,202,920 

589,828 

613,092 

—46,666 

—39 

-4-9 

29.  Ghazipur  .  .  .  • 

839,725 

420,200 

419,625 

913,818 

444,735 

469,083 

—74,093 

— 8T 

—10-8 

80.  Ballia  .  .  .  • 

845,418 

423,694 

421,724 

987,366 

473,710 

613,656 

—141,948 

—14-4 

—•8 

Qoralehpur  Division. 

6,524,419 

3,280,721 

3,243,698 

6,333,012 

3,163,339 

3,169,673 

+ 191,407 

+3‘0 

— , 27 

31.  Gorakhpur  .... 

3,201,180 

1,604,635 

1,596,545 

2,938,685 

1,461,495 

1,477,190 

+262,495 

+8-9 

—1-2 

32.  Baati  ..... 

1,830,421 

926,286 

904,135 

1,846,153 

935,556 

910,597 

—16,732 

—•9 

+3-4 

33.  Azungarh  .... 

1,492,818 

749,800 

743,018 

1,548,174 

766,288 

781,886 

—65,366 

-36 

—11-4 

Kumaon  Division. 

1,328,790 

685,209 

643,581 

1,207,030 

621,309 

585,721 

+ 121,760 

+  101 

+5-5 

34.  Naini  Tal 

323,619 

182,875 

140,644 

324,019 

180,416 

143,603 

—  500 

—•2 

—12*0 

85.  Almoro  .... 

625,104 

266,516 

258,588 

453,111 

229,305 

223,806 

+71,993 

+  15-9 

+  11-8 

S3.  Garhwal  .... 

480,167 

235,818 

244,349 

429,900 

211,588 

218,312 

+  60,267 

+  11-7 

+  5*4 

©mill 

12,558,004 

0,484,700 

6,073,304 

13,833,168 

6,568,306 

6,364,963 

—  375,164 

—  3*1 

+  1*4 

Lucie  now  Division. 

5,911,642 

3,128,767 

2,782,875 

5,977,177 

3,105,102 

2,872,075 

—  65,535 

~  11 

+2-1 

87.  Luoknow  .... 

764,411 

411,799 

352,612 

793,241 

414,949 

378,292 

—28,830 

—3*6 

+  2'5 

38.  Unao  ..... 

910,916 

478,585 

432,330 

976,639 

499,015 

477,624 

—65,724 

-6*7 

+  2-4 

39.  Rae  Bareli  .... 

1,016,864 

610,665 

506,199 

1,033,761 

610,090 

523,671 

—16,897 

—1-6 

—•3 

40.  Sitapur  .... 

1,138,996 

606,339 

632,657 

1,175,473 

619,837 

555,636 

—36,477 

—31 

+9-3 

41.  Hardoi  ..... 

1,121,248 

609,867 

511,381 

1,092,925 

682,582 

510,343 

+  28,323 

+2-6 

—1-8 

42.  Kheri . 

959,208 

511,612 

447,696 

905,138 

478,629 

426,509 

+  64,070 

+  6-0 

+  ‘2 

UNITED  PROVINCES — conti. 
Fyzabad  Division . 

43.  Fyzanad 

44.  Gondii  • 

46.  Bahraioh 
4(3.  Sultanpnr 

47.  Partal’garh 

48.  Barabanki 

United  Provinces  States. 

1.  Itampur  . 

2.  Tehri-Garhwal 


BAROOA  STATE. 
CENTRAL  INDIA  AGENCY 

1  Gwalior  Residency  . 

2.  Indore  „  •  * 

3.  Bhopal  Agency 

4.  Bnndelkhand  Agency 
6  .  Baghelkhand  Agenoy 

6.  Malwa  Agency  . 

7.  Bbopawar  Agency  • 


r? 


HYDERABAD 
KASHMIR  . 

MYSORE 

RAJPUTANA  AGENCY 

1.  Bikaner  . 

2.  Jaisalmer  • 

3.  Marwar  . 

4.  Mewar  .  •  » 

6.  Banswara  • 

6.  Kushalgarh 

7.  Partabgarh 

8.  Dungarpur 

9.  Sirohi 

10.  Jaipur  . 

11.  Kishangarh 

12.  Lawa  •  • 

13.  Alwar  .  . 

14.  Bharatpur  • 

16.  Dholpur  .  • 

16.  Karauli  . 

17.  Jhalawar. 

18.  Tonk 

19.  Bundi  .  • 

20.  Kotah  .  . 

21.  Saab  para  . 

SIKKIM 


13,874,1176 

6,797,118 

6,577,558 

11,141,143  j 

5,673,039 

5,467,513 

+3,333,534  1 

+  300 

—3*4 

3,158,136 

1,674,367 

1,483,759 

3,905,578 

1,543,057 

1,363,531 

+  253,548 

+  8‘7 

+  143 

5,806,103 

3,934,631 

3,871.573 

5,539.399 

2,797,034 

3,743,375 

+  366,794 

+  4'8 

+  131 

10,530,433 

5,515,375 

5,015,157 

9,853,366 

5,171,519 

4,681,847 

+  077,006 

+  6*9 

—  1 9*0 

700.983 

371,489 

329,494 

684,755 

306,462 

278,293 

+  116,228 

+  19-9 

—29-7 

88,311 

48,500 

39,811 

73,370 

39,389 

33,981 

+  14,941 

+  204 

—36  6 

2,067,663 

1,075,269 

982,284 

1,935,665 

1,015,531 

920,034 

+ 1 2  J  ,988 

+  6-3 

-  23-4 

1,293,778 

670,760 

623,026 

1,030,212 

637,913 

492,299 

+263,564 

+  25'6 

—40-4 

166,463 

81,620 

83,843 

149,128 

73,563 

76,675 

+  16,335 

+  110 

-17-3 

22,006 

10,956 

11,049 

16,222 

8,229 

7,993 

+5,783 

+  36-6 

+  1809 

62,704 

31,735 

30,969 

62,026 

26,030 

26,989 

+  10,679 

+  20-6 

—40-9 

169,192 

79,106 

80,087 

100,103 

60,050 

60,053 

+  59,089 

+  590 

+1-7 

189,127 

98,289 

90,838 

164,544 

81,420 

73,124 

+  34,683 

+  22*4 

—17-8 

2,636,647 

1,385,750 

1,260,897 

2,658,666 

1,405,458 

1,263.208 

—22,019 

—  •8 

-59 

87,191 

45,718 

41,473 

90,970 

47,475 

43,495 

—3,779 

—4-2 

—27  6 

2,564 

1,302 

1,262 

2,671 

1,326 

1,345 

— 107 

—40 

-  20-5 

791,688 

413,669 

378,029 

828,487 

431,035 

397,452 

—36,799 

+  79 

668,786 

302,254 

256,531 

626,666 

835,156 

291,609 

—67,880 

—10-8 

—2-1 

263,188 

144,244 

118,944 

270,973 

147,601 

123,372 

-7,785 

—29 

—3-2 

146,687 

80,081 

66,506 

156,786 

85,356 

71,430 

—10,199 

-6-5 

+•1 

96,271 

60,034 

46,237 

90,175 

46,737 

43,438 

+  6,096 

+6'7 

— 401 3 

803,181 

156,390 

146,791 

273,267 

140,928 

132.339 

+  29,914 

+109 

—281 

218,730 

113,211 

105,619 

171,227 

88,731 

82,496 

+47,603 

+27-7 

—421 

639,089 

330,324 

308,766 

644,879 

280,912 

263,967 

+94,210 

+  173 

-24-2 

47,397 

24,696 

22,802 

42,676 

22,221 

20,466 

+4,721 

+  11-1 

—32-9 

87,930 

45,059 

43,861 

59,014 

30,795 

38,319 

+  28,906 

+49*0 

|  +93-8 
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Table  C. 


Population  of  principal  towns  and  variation  since  1891. 


In  some  towns  such  as  Nagpur,  Gaya  and  Indore,  where  plague  was  prevalent  at  the 
time  of  the  Census,  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  absent  from  their  homes  and  the  population 
shown  in  this  table  is  far  less  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  The  population  of  some  ol 
these  towns  according  to  the  provisional  returns  of  a  fresh  Census  which  was  taken  after  the 
epidemic  had  subsided  is  noted  below  . 


Province  and  Town. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Gaya 

Bengal. 

70,423 

38,717 

31,706 

Nagpur 

Central  Provinces. 

,  .  •  * 

134,712 

70,941 

63,771 

United  Provinces. 

Cawnpore  • 

Mirzapur  • 

Fy  zabad-cum- A  jodhya  •  • 

195,498 

55,304 

62,446 

115,243 

28,171 

36,024 

80,255 

27,133 

26,422 

Indore 

Lasbkar 

Central  India . 

68,733 

60,921 

37,910 

32,241 

30,823 

28,680 

The  following  figures  show  the  population  of  certain  hill 
taken  during  the°season  of  1910  in  the  United  Provinces 


stations  according  to  a  Census 
and  1911  in  Bengal  and  the 


Punjab  : — 


Province  and  Town. 

Bengal. 

Darjeeling  (including  Jalapahar  and 
Leboug)  • 

Punjab. 

Simla  (including  Jutogh  Cantonment) 
Dalhousie  • 

Murree . 


United  Provinces. 


Naim  Tal  . 
Ranikhet  . 
Aim  ora 
Mussoorie  . 
Landaur 
Cbakrata 
Lansdowne 


Total. 

Malen. 

Females. 

24,696 

15,416 

9,280 

37,890 

28,115 

9,775 

7,595 

5,789 

1,806 

16,974 

12,773 

4,201 

18,027 

13,260 

4,767 

9,672 

7,679 

1,993 

2,222 

1,673 

549 

17,420 

12,869 

4,551 

3,518 

2,623 

895 

5,646 

4,926 

720 

5,316 

4,335 

981 

Population  of  Principal  Towns. 


Population,  1911. 

Population,  1901. 

Variation,  1901—1911. 

Variation, 

1891—1901. 

TOWNS. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males, 

Females. 

Aotual. 

Per  oent. 

Ter  cent. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

A IMEU-MERWARA. 

Ajmer . 

86,222 

47,354 

38,868 

73,839 

39,467 

34,372 

+  12,383 

+  168 

+  7-3 

BALUCHISTAN. 

Quetta  .... 

33,922 

25,269 

8,653 

24,584 

19,151 

6,433 

4  9,338 

+  38-0 

+  44'9 

BENGAL, 

Calcutta  with  Suburbs  and 
Howrah. 

1,222,313 

812,433 

409,880 

1,106,738 

724,769 

381,979 

+  116,575 

+  10-4 

+240 

Calcutta  proper 

896,067 

607,674 

288,393 

847,796 

662,196 

285,200 

+48#71 

+67 

+24' 3 

Howrah  .  , 

179,006 

114,566 

64, 440 

157,594 

99,904 

67,690 

+ 2 1,412 

+ 13-6 

+35' 2 

Cotsipur-Chitpur  . 

48,178 

30,793 

17,385 

40,750 

26,189 

14,561 

+ 7,428 

+1*2 

+ 297 

Maniclctola 

53,767 

31,735 

22,032 

32,387 

19,142 

13,245 

+ 21,380 

+  66-0 

+  15-0 

Garden  Beach 

45  £95 

27,665 

17,630 

28,211 

16,928 

11,283 

+ 17,084 

+60-6 

+  to 

Patna*  .... 

136,153 

70,841 

65,312 

134,785 

67,038 

67,747 

+  1,368 

+  1-0 

—  18-4 

Gaya  ..... 

49,921 

26.310 

23,611 

71,288 

36,553 

34,735 

—21,367 

—  30-0 

—11-3 

Bhagalpur  .  . 

-74,349 

39,947 

34,402 

75,760 

39,729 

36,031 

—1,411 

— 1*9 

+  9-6 

BOMBAY. 

Bombayt  «... 

979,445 

640,288 

339,157 

776,006 

479.786 

296,220 

4  203,439 

+  26*2 

—  56 

Ahmedabad  .... 

215,835 

116,469 

99,366 

185,889 

97,343 

88,546 

4  29,946 

+  16-1 

+25'3 

Poona  .  .  ,  . 

168,856 

85,319 

73,537 

163,320 

80,066 

73,255 

+5,636 

+  3-6 

—  60 

Karachi  .... 

151,903 

90,233 

61,670 

116,663 

68,386 

48,277 

+  85,240 

+30-2 

+  10-9 

Surat  .  .  .  , 

114,863 

69,634 

55,234 

119,306 

61,653 

67,663 

1—4,438 

-3-7 

+  92 

Sholapur  .... 

61,346 

31,891 

29,454 

76,288 

38,163 

37,125 

—13,943 

—18-5 

+21-6 

BURMA. 

Rangoon  .... 

293,316 

208,111 

85,205 

245,430 

174,587 

70,843 

+47,886 

+  195 

+34-8 

Mandalay  .... 

138,299 

69.718 

68,681 

183,816 

93,683 

90,233 

—45.517 

— 248 

—2-6  , 

Remarks. 
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Plague  was  raging  in  Patna 
when  the  Census  for  1901  was 
taken.  At  a  second  Census 
held  in  July  1901  the  popula¬ 
tion  was  153.739.  As  compared 
with  this  second  Census  there 
is  now  a  decrease  of  17,580  or 
114  per  cent. 

Plague  was  raging  in  Bombay 
when  the  Census  of  1901  was 
taken.  The  population  in  1891 
was  821,704  and  at  a  special 
Census  taken  in  1906  it  was 
959,537. 


CENTRAL  PROVINCES 
AND  BERAR. 

Nagpur  » 

101,415 

Jubbulpore  .... 

100,661 

EASTERN  BENGAL  AND 
ASSAM. 

Dacca  ..... 

108,551 

MADRAS. 

M  ftdras  .... 

618,660 

Madura  .... 

134,130 

Trichinopoly  .  •  • 

122,028 

Calicut  . 

78,417 

Salem . 

59,153 

N.-W.  F.  PROVINCE 

Peshawar  .  •  • 

97,935 

PUNJAB. 

Delhi  .  •  • 

232,837 

Lahore  .  •  • 

228,387 

Amritsar  .... 

152,756 

Rawalpindi  ...» 

86.4H3 

M  ultan  • 

99,243 

Ambala  .  • 

80,131 

UNITED  PROVINCES  Ol 
AGRA  AND  OUDII. 

Lucknow  •  •  • 

259,798 

Benares  •  •  • 

203,804 

Cawnpore  .  •  .  • 

178,557 

Agra  •  •  •  • 

185,449 

Allahabad  •  •  • 

171,697 

Bareilly  •  •  •  • 

129,162 

Meerut  •  •  • 

116,227 

Mirzapur  •  • 

32,146 

63,696 

47,719 

127,734 

66,255 

61,479 

-26,319 

-20-6 

+9-2 

56,035 

44,616 

90,533 

46,989 

43,544 

+  10,118 

+  11-2 

+  6'9 

63,091 

45,460 

89,733 

49,871 

39,862 

+  18,818 

+21-0 

+  100 

266,465 

252,195 

609,346 

256,730 

252,616 

+9,314 

+  1-8 

+  12  6 

67,091 

67,039 

109,760 

54,512 

65,248 

+  24,370 

+22-2 

+20-8 

60,513 

61,515 

104,721 

51,215 

53,506 

+  17,307 

+  165 

+  15-G 

40.680  1 

37,737 

76,981 

39,986 

36,995 

+  1,436 

+1-9 

+  16-6 

29,232 

29,921 

71998 

35,121 

36,877 

— 12,845 

— 17*3 

+4*2 

69,680 

38,255 

95,147 

67,626 

37,621 

+  2,788 

+2-9 

+13-0 

133,864 

98,973 

208,576 

114,815 

93,760 

+21,262 

+11-6 

+  8-3 

143,249 

85,438 

2' *2,964 

119,996 

82,988 

+26,723 

+  127 

+  14-8 

88,879 

63,877 

162,429 

93:199 

69,230 

-9,673 

—6-0 

+18-8 

67,451 

29,082 

87,688 

67,519 

30,169 

—1,205 

—14 

+  18-8 

56,280 

42,963 

87  384 

49,328 

38,066 

+11,849 

+  136 

+  17-2 

49,204 

30,927 

78,638 

46,729 

32,909 

+  1,493 

+  1-9 

—  *8 

144,786 

115,013 

264,049 

140,769 

123,290 

—4,261 

—1-6 

—33 

105,815 

97,989 

213,079 

110,782 

102,297 

—9,276 

—44 

— 4'6 

103,316 

75,243 

202,797 

114,573 

88,224 

—24,2-10 

—120 

+  4-5 

101,335 

84,114 

188,022 

99.903 

88,119 

—2,573 

—1-4 

+  11-5 

96,208 

76,489 

172,032 

91,762 

80,270 

—335 

-2 

—1-8 

70,601 

58,861 

133,167 

70,933 

62,234 

—3,706 

-2-8 

+84 

66,286 

49,941 

118,123 

65,568 

52,661 

—1,902 

—1-6 

—1-1 

16,942 

15,504 

66,071 

32,867 

33,214 

—33,626 

—50-9 

-61 

A.B.-Ib.  reptlalicn  .1  Tcwc.  8hcw„  i»  Hue  Table  i.  irreluded  .Iso  i.  the  tot.1  of  the  District,  m  which  they  are  eiicated. 


Population  of  Principal  fowns— concld. 


Population,  1911. 

Population,  1901. 

Variation,  1901—1911. 

Variation, 

1891—1901. 

CITY. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Actual. 

Per  oont. 

Per  oont. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

UNITED  PROVINCES  OF 
AGRA  AND  OUDIi — conoid 

Rampur  .  . 

71,316 

38,833 

35,483 

78,758 

40,271 

38,487 

—4,412 

—5*6 

4  2*6 

Shahjahanpur  .  . 

71,778 

36,789 

31,989 

76,458 

38,175 

38,283 

—4,680 

—6-1 

-2-6 

Momdabad  .... 

81,168 

43,381 

37,787 

75,128 

38,517 

36,611 

+6,040 

+  80 

+  3'0 

F  jz  abad- oum  -  A  j  od  h  y  a 

64,656 

31,078 

23,577 

71,179 

38,829 

32,350 

—16,524 

—232 

—4‘8 

Koil  (Aligarh) 

64,826 

36,266 

28,660 

70,434 

38,095 

32,339 

—5,609 

—80 

+  14-6 

Bl  ROD  A. 

Baroda  .... 

99,346 

63,616 

45,729 

103,790 

66,009 

47,781 

—4,445 

-43 

—10-8 

CENTRAL  INDIA. 

Indore  .... 

44.947 

24,792 

20,156 

86,686 

48,164 

40,522 

-41,739 

—48-1 

+  4-5 

Lashkar  .... 

46,962 

24,245 

22,707 

89,164 

45,886 

43,268 

—42,202 

— 47'3 

—143 

Bhopal  .... 

66,204 

29,018 

27,186 

77,023 

39,177 

37,846 

-20,819 

—270 

+9-5 

HYDERABAD. 

Hyderabad  (including  Secun¬ 
derabad,  Bolaram  and  the 
Residency  Bazars) 

600,623 

258,454 

242,169 

448,466 

232,295 

216,171 

+52,157 

+  116 

+8-1 

KASHMIR. 

Srinagar  .... 

126,344 

68,378 

67,966 

122,618 

65,542 

67,076 

+  3,726 

+  30 

+31 

MYSORE. 

Bangalore  (including  Civil  and 
Military  Station) 

189,485 

97,749 

91,736 

169,046 

81,086 

77,960 

+30,439 

+  19-1 

—11-8 

Bartgaloi'b  City  .  . 

88,651 

45,997 

42,654 

69,447 

35,964 

33,483 

+  19,204 

+27  7 

—135 

Civil  and  Military  Station 

100,834 

61,752 

49,082 

89,599 

45,122 

44,477 

+  11,235 

+  125 

—10-5 

Mysore  .... 

71,306 

36,112 

35,194 

68,111 

34,328 

33,783 

+3,195 

+4-7 

-8‘0 

RA.IPUTANA. 

Jaipur  .... 

137,098 

70,846 

66,252 

160,167 

83,854 

76,313 

-23,069 

—144 

+•9 

N.B. — The  population  of  Towns  shown  in  this  Table  is  included  also  in  the  total  of  the  Distriots  in  whioh  they  are  situated. 
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Table  D. 


The  Population  by  Religion. 

The  general  arrangement  of  this  Table  is  the  same  as  that  of  Table  VI  in 
the  India  Census  Tables  of  1901.  Vedic  Theists  (Arya  Samaj)  and  Eclectic 
Theists  (Brahmo  Samaj)  are  included  in  the  general  total  of  Hindus,  but  are 
also  shown  separately.  The  term  A  uimistic  denotes  the  primitive  forms  of 
belief  which  are  found  among  the  jungle  tribes,  Mundas,  Santals,  Bhils,  etc. 
There  is  no  name  for  these  beliefs  in  any  Indian  vernacular,  and  in  practice  it 
is  very  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  Animism  and  Hinduism.  The 
question  will  be  fully  discussed  in  the  Census  Report.  Here  it  must  suffice  to 
say  that  all  persons  who  said  they  were  Hindus,  Muhammadans  or  Christians, 
etc.,  were  recorded  as  such  in  the  Census  schedules.  Those  who  did  not  profess 
to  belong  to  any  recognized  religion  were  entered  under  the  name  of  their  caste 
or  tribe.  In  the  course  of  tabulation  all  such  persons  were  treated  as  Hindus 
if  they  belonged  to  a  recognized  Hindu  caste,  however  low  it  might  be. 
Those  who  belonged  to  jungle  tribes  outside  the  caste  system,  e.g.,  Bhils, 
Khonds,  Garos,  Todas,  etc.,  were  classed  as  Animists. 

The  figures  for  Hindus  in  the  Punjab,  North-West  Frontier  Province,  Balu" 
chistan  and  Kashmir  include  the  following  persons  whose  caste  was  shown  in 
the  religion  column  : — 


Caste. 

Punjab. 

North- West 
Frontier 

Balu¬ 

chistan. 

Kashmir. 

Proviuce. 

Barrar  .  . 

156 

Bawaria 

201 

Chamar 

17 

15 

Chulira  and  Bhangi 

23 

968 

Dhai 

252 

... 

Gaggar 

181 

Gandhila 

Mektar  . 

60 

2,046 

Purbia  . 

Sansi  . 

5,989 

6 

is 

’"2 

Others  . 

22 

... 

1 

The  head  “Minor  Religions  and  Religion  not  returned”  includes  the 
following  :  — 


Province  or  State. 

Religion. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Andamans  and  NicobaTS 

Confucian 

21 

21 

Baluchistan  .... 

No  religion 

1 

1 

Bengal  .... 

Confucian 

1,058 

907 

151 

Do.  .... 

Kumbhipatia  ( Alekk  or  Malii- 
via). 

149 

273 

176 

Do . 

Birsait 

15 

11 

1 

Bombay  .... 

Hindu-Muhammadan  . 

537 

269 

238 

Do . 

Unspecified 

106 

57 

19 

Burma  .... 

Confucian  .  • 

71 

57 

11 

Do.  .... 

Agnostic  .... 

45 

27 

IS 

Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam 

Confucian 

1 

1 

Do. 

Atheist  (Chinese) 

1 

1 

Madras  .... 

Agnostic  .... 

5 

5 

Do.  ... 

Atheist  .... 

16 

9 

7 

Do . 

Confucian  . 

21 

21 

Bengal  States  .  . 

Kumbhipatia  ( Alekk  or  Ma/ii- 

ma). 

306 

198 

108 

Bombay  States 

Ilindu-Muhammadan  . 

34,139 

16,115 

1S.294 

Do . 

Unspecified 

16 

9 

7 

The  total  population  shown  in  this  Table  is  less  than  that  shown  in  Table 
A  owing  to  the  omission  of  1,608,556  persons  (Males  852,235,  Females  756,321  ) 
in  the  North-West  Frontier  Province  who  were  not  enumerated  by  religion. 
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TABLE  D. 

The  Population  by  Religion. 


Peovince,  State  oe  Agency. 

B 

— Total  Hindu. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

INDIA. 

313,523,981 

160,473,875 

153,050,106 

217,586,920 

110,866,120 

106,720,SOO 

Provinces. 

241,267.542 

124,873,691 

119,393,851 

103,621,454 

83,239,060 

SO, 381, 491 

1.  Ajmer-Merwara  .... 

501,395 

266,198 

235,197 

389,436 

205,380 

184,056 

2.  Andamans  and  Nicobars 

26,459 

19,570 

6,889 

9,527 

7,979 

1,548 

3.  Baluchistan  ..... 

414,412 

239,181 

175,231 

26,511 

18,929 

7,582 

4.  Bengal  ...... 

62,668,269 

26,278,865 

26,389,404 

40,289,843 

20,059,285 

20,230,558 

5.  Bombay  ( Presidency ) 

19,672,642 

10,246,847 

9,426,795 

14,922,965 

7,660,552 

7,262,413 

Bombay  ..... 

16,113,042 

8,275,233 

7,837,809 

14,083,033 

7,194,626 

6,888,407 

Sind  ...... 

3,513,435 

1,939,324 

1,574,111 

837,887 

464,366 

373,521 

Aden  ..... 

46,165 

31,290 

14,875 

2,045 

1,560 

485 

6.  Burma  ...... 

12,115,217 

6,183,494 

5,931,723 

389,679 

312,650 

77,029 

7.  Central  Provinces  and  Berar 

13,916,308 

6,930,392 

6,985,916 

11,497,460 

5,732,491 

5,764,969 

8.  Coorg  ...... 

174,976 

97,279 

77,697 

138,922 

76,822 

62,100 

9.  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam  . 

34,018,527 

17,413,910 

16,604,617 

12,093,940 

6,275,527 

5,818,413 

10.  Madras  ...... 

41,405,404 

20,382,955 

21,022,449 

36,806,978 

18,109,158 

18,697,820 

11.  North-West  Frontier  Province  ( Districts 
and  Administered  Territories ) 

2,196,933 

1,182,102 

1,014,831 

119,942 

71,397 

48,545 

12.  Punjab  ...... 

19,974,956 

10,992,067 

8,982,889 

6,682,818 

3,686,923 

2,995,895 

13.  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh 

47,182,044 

24,641,831 

22,540,213 

40,253,433 

21,022,867 

19,230,566 

Agra  ...... 

34,624,040k 

18,157,131 

16,466,909 

29,415,490 

15,419,804 

13,995,680 

Oudh  ..... 

12,558,004 

6,484,700 

6,073,304 

10,837,943 

5,603,063 

5,234,880 

States  and  Agencies. 

69,256,439 

35,600,184 

33,656,255 

53,065,466 

27,026,160 

26,339,306 

14.  Baluchistan  States  .... 

396,432 

214,413 

182,019 

11,843 

6,524 

5,319 

15.  Baroda  State  ..... 

2,032,798 

1,055,935 

976,863 

1,697,750 

881,859 

812,891 

16.  Bengal  States  ..... 

4,538,161 

2,271,673 

2,266,488 

3,797,979 

1,897,723 

1,900,256 

17.  Bombay  States  .... 

7,411,675 

3,765,401 

3,646,274 

6.055,051 

3,081,722 

2,973,329 

18.  Central  India  Agency 

9,356,980 

4,801,459 

4,555,521 

8,262,786 

4,241,790 

4,020,996 

19.  Central  Provinces  States 

2,117,002 

1,053,630 

1,063,372 

1,311,420 

650,825 

660,595 

20.  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam  States 

575,835 

292,486 

283,349 

359,480 

182,310 

177,170 

21.  Hyderabad  State  .... 

13,374,676 

6,797,118 

6,577,558 

11,626,355 

5,897,266 

5,729,089 

22.  Kashmir  State  ..... 

3,158,126 

1,674,367 

1,483,759 

690,390 

372,682 

317,708 

23.  Madras  States  ..... 

4,811,841 

2,411,758 

2,400,0S3 

3,321,767 

1,662,660 

1,669,097 

Cochin  State  .... 

918,110 

457,342 

460,768 

615,710 

304,003 

311,707 

Travancore  State  .  ,  . 

3,428,975 

1,731,363 

1,697,612 

2,282,617 

i, us.su 

1,137,106 

24.  Mysore  State  ..... 

5,806,193 

2,934,621 

2,871,572 

5,340,973 

2,689,882 

2,651,091 

25.  North-West  Frontier  Province  ( Agencies 
and  Tribal  areas ) 

13,538 

12,641 

897 

2,686 

2,335 

361 

26.  Punjab  States  ..... 

4,212,794 

2,322,908 

1,889,886 

2,090,803 

1,134,108 

956,695 

27.  Rajputana  Agency  .... 

10,530,432 

6,515,275 

5,015,157 

8,753,919 

4,601,244 

4,152,675 

28.  Sikkim  . . 

87,920 

45,059 

42,861 

58,675 

30,035 

28,640 

29.  United  Provinces  States 

832,036 

431,440 

400,596 

583,599 

300,195 

283,404 
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TABLE  D. 

The  Population  by  Religion. 


I.— INDO- ARYAN. 


(a)  Hindu  ( Brahmanic ). 

(5)  Hindu  ( Arya 

\ 

(c)  Hindu  ( Brahino ).  1 

C.— Sikh. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males,  j 

[females. 

Arsons. 

Males,  F 

emales.  1 

Persons. 

Males. 

females. 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12  I 

13 

14 

15 

16  1 

17 

18 

19 

217,837,902 

10,725,569 

06,612,333 

243,514 

137,612 

105,902 

5,504 

2,939 

2,565  3 

014.466  1 

j 

.734,797  1 

279,669 

163,381,250 

83,104.512 

SO, 276, 738 

234,994 

133,662 

102,332 

5,210 

2,7S6 

2,424  2 

,171,908  1 

251,256 

920,652 

388,552 

204,856 

183,696 

884 

524 

360 

923 

783 

139 

9,467 

7,927 

1,540 

60 

52 

8 

... 

455 

419 

36 

r- 

CO 

18,473 

7,314 

674 

431 

243 

50 

25 

25 

5,290 

4,393 

897 

40,283,130 

20,055,848 

20,227,282 

4,105 

2,076 

2,029 

2,608 

1,361 

1,247 

4,209 

2,738 

1,471 

14,922,311 

7,660,148 

7,262,163 

523 

331 

192 

131 

73 

58 

11,887 

7,171 

4,716 

14,082,841 

7,194,515 

6,888,326 

164 

94 

70 

28 

17 

11 

701 

581 

120 

837,426 

464,074 

373,352 

358 

236 

122 

103 

56 

47  I 

11,166 

6,573 

4,593 

2,044 

1,559 

485 

1 

1 

20 

17 

3 

389,679 

312,650 

77,029 

6,693 

5,527 

1,166 

11,496,486 

5,731,936 

5,764,550 

944 

538 

406 

30 

17 

13 

2,201 

1,730 

471 

138,922 

76,822 

62,100 

... 

1  12,092,652 

6,274,846 

5,817,806 

1,288 

681 

607 

935 

613 

322 

36,806,598 

18,108,937 

18,697,661 

6 

2 

4 

374 

219 

155 

7 

5 

2 

a  119,942 

71,397 

48,545 

... 

... 

... 

30,345 

19,967 

10,378 

"  6,585,486 

3,631,031 

2,954,455 

96,644 

55,506 

41,138 

688 

386 

302 

2,093,804 

1,197,922 

895,882 

40,122,238 

20,949,641 

19,172,597 

131,154 

73,202 

67,952 

41 

24 

17 

15,160 

9,988 

5,172 

29,289,754 

15,349,789 

13,939,965 

125,707 

70,000 

55,707 

29 

15 

14 

12,618 

8,267 

4,351 

10,832, m 

5,599,852 

5,232,632 

5,447 

3,202 

2,245 

12 

9 

3 

2,542 

1,721 

821 

53,956,652 

27,021,057 

26,335,595 

8,520 

4,950 

3,570 

294 

153 

141 

842,558 

483,541 

359,017 

11,843 

1,697,146 

6,524 

8S4,474 

5,319 

812,672 

598 

381 

217 

6 

4 

2 

3,100 

90 

1,624 

59 

1,476 

31 

3,797,914 

1,897,692 

1,900,222 

i  *** 

63 

31 

34 

51 

34 

17 

6,064,992 

3,081,688 

2,973,304 

65 

32 

23 

4 

2 

2 

1,191 

644 

547 

8,262,638 

4,241,694 

4,020,944 

139 

90 

49 

9 

6 

3 

1,384 

953 

431 

1,311,383 

650,807 

660,581 

30 

16 

14 

2 

2 

136 

72 

64 

359,470 

182,304 

177,166 

,,, 

10 

6 

4 

11 

9 

2 

11,626,146 

5,897,158 

5,728,988 

173 

90 

83 

36 

18 

18 

4,726 

2,643 

2,083 

689,342 

372,089 

317,253 

1,017 

593 

454 

1 

1 

31,553 

17,038 

14,515 

3,321,755 

1,652,659 

1,669,096 

... 

2 

1 

1 

615,708 

304,002 

311,706 

5 

i 

i 

2,282  617 

1,145,511 

1,137,106 

... 

5,340,908 

2,689,851 

2,651,057 

... 

... 

... 

65 

31 

34 

293 

242 

51 

2,6S6 

2,086,589 

2,335 

1,131,646 

351 

954,943 

4,202 

2.452 

1,750 

12 

10 

2 

1,114 

789,925 

1,050 

453,673 

64 

336,252 

8.762,045 

4,600,170 

4,151,875 

1,792 

1,032 

76C 

82 

42 

4C 

1  8,95? 

5,489 

3,469 

68,675 

'  30,035 

28,64C 

... 

1 

583,115 

299,931 

283,184 

484 

264 

22C 

... 

20  j  11 

15 

34 


TABLE  D. 

The  Population  by  Religion. 


I. — IN  DO- ARYAN. 


Peovince,  State  oe  Agency. 

D.— Jain. 

E. — Buddhist. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

INDIA. 

1,218,183 

613,553 

604,639 

10,721,449 

5,386,275 

5,435,174 

Provinces. 

158,578 

350,701 

207,874 

10,644,409 

5,347,177 

5,397,233 

1.  Ajmer- Merwara  .... 

20,302 

10,809 

9,493 

2,  Andamans  and  Nicobars 

1,597 

1,584 

13 

3.  Baluchistan  ..... 

10 

9 

1 

14 

7 

7 

4.  Bengal  ...... 

7,857 

4,913 

2,944 

51,088 

26,839 

24,249 

6.  Bombay  ( Presidency ) 

212,309 

117,519 

94,790 

691 

478 

213 

Bombay  ..... 

210,725 

116,525 

94,200 

660 

463 

197 

Sind  ...... 

1,349 

806 

543 

21 

5 

16 

Aden  ..... 

235 

1Q8 

47 

10 

10 

6.  Burma  ...... 

495 

416 

79 

10,384,579 

5,113,459 

5,271,120 

7.  Central  Provinces  and  Berar 

70,258 

36,109 

34,149 

9 

8 

1 

8-  Coorg  ...... 

97 

45 

52 

... 

9.  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam  . 

5,187 

4,510 

677 

200,768 

101,867 

98,901 

10.  Madras  ...... 

26,995 

14,158 

12,837 

693 

429 

264 

11.  N orth - W est  Fron tier  Province  ( Districts 
and  Administered  Territories ) 

4 

2 

2 

12.  Punjab  ...  ... 

39,637 

21,319 

18,318 

4,190 

2,062 

2,128 

13.  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh 

75,427 

40,895 

34,532 

780 

444 

336 

A gra  ...... 

73,710 

39,950 

33,760 

749 

429 

320 

Oudh  ...... 

1,717 

945 

772 

31 

15 

16 

States  and  Agencies. 

7S9,604 

393, S19 

396,755 

77,040 

39,098 

37,942 

14.  Baluchistan  States  .... 

2 

2 

15.  Baroda  State  ..... 

43,462 

21,875 

21,587 

16.  Bengal  States  ..... 

763 

645 

118 

1,446 

765 

681 

17.  Bombay  States  .... 

277,643 

137,132 

140,511 

1 

1 

18.  Central  India  Agency 

87,471 

45,711 

41,760 

... 

19.  Central  Provinces  States 

1,159 

671 

488 

20.  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam  States 

112 

106 

6 

6,004 

3,175 

2,829 

21.  Hyderabad  State  .... 

21,026 

11,032 

9,994 

20 

8 

12 

22.  Kashmir  State  .... 

345 

191 

154 

36,512 

18,281 

18,231 

23.  Madras  States  .... 

150 

99 

51 

16 

15 

1 

Cochin  State  .... 

129 

83 

46 

... 

Travancore  State  .  . 

11 

8 

3 

16 

15 

1 

24.  Mysore  State . 

17,630 

9,392 

8,238 

622 

354 

268 

25.  North-West  Frontier  Province  ( Agencies 
and  Tribal  areas) 

26.  Punjab  States  ..... 

7,138 

3,961 

3,177 

3,500 

1,665 

1,835 

27.  Rajputana  Agency  .... 

332,397 

161,856 

170,541 

2 

2 

... 

28.  Sikkim  ,....♦ 

28,915 

14,830 

14,085 

29.  United  Provinces  States 

308 

178 

130 

35 


TABLE  D. 

The  Population  by  Religion. 


II.— IRANIAN. 


F. — Zoeoastrian — (Pam). 


Ill —SEMITIC. 


G. — Musalman- 


Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

100.100 

51,123 

48,977 

66,638,413 

34,735,528 

31,897,884 

86,155 

44.541 

41,614 

57,433,866 

29,8S1,396 

37,543,470 

262 

134 

128 

81,035 

43,833 

37,202 

4,580 

4,080 

600 

166 

93 

73 

377,333 

211,825 

165,508 

619 

403 

216 

9.385,763 

4,738,273 

4,647,490 

£0,980 

41,470 

39,510 

4,024,485 

2,190,195 

1.834,290 

78,185 

39,943 

38,242 

2,347,548 

711,927 

635,621 

2,411 

1,259 

1,152 

2,639,929 

1,453,351 

1,186,578 

384 

268 

116 

37,008 

24,917 

12,091 

300 

195 

105 

420,777 

271,428 

149,349 

1,728 

1,031 

697 

664,909 

292,047 

272,862 

34 

16 

18 

13,143 

8,397 

4,746 

31 

29 

2 

20,157,345 

10,251,228 

9,906,117 

488 

249 

239 

2,740,408 

1,351,119 

1,389,289 

49 

41 

8 

2,039,994 

1,085,276 

954,718 

626 

376 

250 

10,955,721 

6,967,408 

4,988,313 

872 

604 

368 

6,658,373 

3.466,287 

3,192,086 

689 

394 

295 

4,957,686 

2,596,958 

2,360,728 

183 

110 

73 

1,700,687 

869,329 

831,358 

13,945 

6,582 

7,363 

9.199,546 

4,S44,132 

4,355,414 

4 

3 

1 

381,428 

206,211 

175,217 

7,955 

3,420 

4,535 

160,887 

82,986 

77,901 

1 

1 

199,133 

105,538 

93,595 

2,585 

1,333 

1,252 

877.431 

445,640 

431,791 

1,330 

689 

641 

511,200 

266,494 

241,706 

29 

21 

8 

20,120 

10,180 

9,940 

79,467 

42,800 

36,657 

1,629 

822 

707 

1,380,990 

706,821 

674,169 

31 

22 

9 

2,398,320 

1,265,535 

1,132,785 

10 

4 

6 

311,498 

160,692 

153,806 

5 

3 

2 

63,822 

32,707 

31,115 

226,617 

116,488 

110,129 

101 

55 

46 

314,494 

165,824 

148,670 

9,605 

9,146 

459 

27 

20 

7 

1,319,756 

728,535 

691,221 

342 

191 

151 

985,825 

517,660 

468,265 

H. — Christian. 


Males. 


44 

246.358 


38 

130,132 
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Females- 


36 


TABLE  D. 

The  Population  by  Religion. 


III.— SEMITIC- 

-concld. 

IT- 

-PRIMITIVE. 

V.— MISCELLANEOUS. 

Province,  State  obAgbncy. 

I- 

—•Jewish. 

J 

— Animistic. 

K. — Minor  Religio 

RELIGION  NOT  BETI 

N8  AND 

7RNED. 

Persons. 

Males. 

females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

I\DIA 

30,9S0 

10,S13 

10,167 

10,395,168 

5,136,933 

5.108,336 

37,108 

18,013 

19,090 

Provinces. 

18,534 

9,561 

8,963 

7,348,034 

3,645,SS8 

3,703,136 

3,347 

1,660 

687 

1.  Ajmer-Mcrwara 

27 

14 

13 

3,979 

1,987 

1,992 

... 

2-  Andamans  and  Nicobars  . 

2 

2 

9,711 

5,101 

4,610 

21 

21 

3.  Baluchistan  . 

57 

32 

25 

1 

1 

... 

4.  Bengal  • 

1,992 

976 

1,016 

2,605,992 

1,280,409 

1,325,583 

1,622 

1,191 

331 

5.  Bombay  ( Presidency ) 

15,061 

7,792 

7,289 

170,355 

85,864 

84,491 

643 

326 

317 

Bombay  • 

10,739 

5,519 

57220 

161,484 

61,017 

80,467 

346 

177 

169 

Sind  •  •  •  • 

595 

311 

284 

8,869 

4,846 

4,023 

297 

149 

148 

Aden  •  • 

3,747 

1,962 

1,785 

2 

1 

1 

... 

6.  Burma  . 

1,024 

659 

465 

701,473 

368,143 

333,330 

116 

84 

32 

7.  Central  Provinces  and  Berar  . 

125 

78 

47 

1,744,921 

847,167 

897,754 

... 

... 

8.  Coorg  . 

19,227 

10,013 

9,214 

... 

... 

9.  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam 

27 

18 

9 

1,453,903 

726,270 

727,633 

2 

2 

10.  Madras  .  .  •  • 

71 

39 

32 

638,463 

320,934 

317,529 

42 

35 

7 

11.  N.-W.  F.  Province  ( Districts 
and  Administered  Terri - 
terries)  . 

14 

6 

9 

... 

... 

... 

... 

12.  Punjab  • 

54 

18 

36 

... 

... 

... 

... 

13.  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and 
Oudh  . 

50 

28 

22 

... 

... 

Agra  .  • 

29 

IS 

11 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Oudh  •  •  •  • 

21 

10 

11 

States  and  Agencies. 

3,456 

1,353 

1,304 

3,947,144 

1,481,044 

1,466,100 

34,761 

16,353 

18,409 

14.  Baluchistan  States  .  . 

... 

L6.  Baroda  State  ♦  • 

40 

23 

17 

115,411 

68,858 

56,553 

... 

16.  Bengal  States  • 

499,952 

247,534 

252,418 

306 

198 

108 

17.  Bombay  States 

1,028 

527 

601 

149,879 

75,941 

73,938 

34,455 

16,154 

18,301 

18.  Central  India  Agency  . 

67 

34 

23 

483,394 

239,618 

243,776 

... 

19.  Central  Provinces  States 

... 

745,434 

372,384 

373,050 

... 

... 

20.  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam 
States  .  *  • 

... 

130,501 

63,927 

66,574 

21.  Hyderabad  State  . 

12 

8 

4 

286,722 

149,023 

136,699 

... 

22.  Kashmir  State  .  • 

... 

✓  ••• 

... 

... 

23.  Madras  States  .  • 

1,248 

624 

624 

19,953 

10,252 

9,701 

Cochin  State 

1,175 

571 

604 

4,177 

2,127 

2,050 

... 

... 

Travancore  State  .  • 

73 

53 

20 

15,773 

8,123 

7,650 

... 

24.  Mysore  State 

40 

20 

20 

72,196 

36,999 

35,197 

25.  N.-W.  F.  Province  ( Agencies 
and  Tribal  areas )  .  . 

... 

26.  Punjab  States 

... 

£7.  Rajputana  Agency 

31 

16 

15 

414,702 

226,508 

218,191 

... 

... 

28.  Sikkim  .... 

... 

- 

29.  United  Provinces  States 

... 

... 
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PANJAB  UNIVERSITY. 

Inspection  of  Affiliated  Colleges. 

1911-12. 

General  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inspection 
Committees. 

Individual  and  confidential  reports  have  been  presented  to 
the  Syndicate,  on  each  of  the  Colleges  of  this  University.  There 
are,  however,  some  subjects  and  points  ot  view  which  arise  only 
as  all  Colleges  are  surveyed  together.  It  has  seemed  right  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Syndicate  to  the  following  general 
report  both  for  information  and  guidance. 

I.  The  Social  Life  of  Hostel  Students. 

Of  the  3,7  G  students  now  attending  the  colleges  of  this  Conditions 
University,  2,214  are  in  College  Hostels,  being  39  per  cent  of  the  Hostels, 
whole.  An  impression  of  bareness  and  inadequacy  must  be  left 
with  anyone  who  has  surveyed  these  Hostels.  One  would  judge 
that  the  attention  of  authorities  has  thus  far  been  concentiated  on 
dass-rooms  and  laboratories ;  and  these  are  on  the  whole  adequate. 

Hut  the  possibilities  and  advantages  of  a  common  corporate 
life  under  the  control  of  the  college  should  also  receive  serious 
attention  and  development. 

Out  of  29  separate  Hostels  belonging  to  the  Colleges 
of  this  University  only  4  have  set  apart  any  ro.m  in 
which  the  social  side  of  the  Hostel  life  may  find  expression 
nnd  development.  Most  of  the  buildings  themselves  show  that 
the  need  of  a  common  social  centre,  and  a  real  Dining  hooro, 
did  not  enter  into  the  thought  of  plans. 

To  say  the  least,  the  evenings  of  most  of  these  students  must 
he  very  monotonous.  After  the  big  games  are  over  they  must 
huddle  together  in  dimly  lighted,  smoky  kitchens  for  their  evening 
meal.  After  this,  there  is  no  place  to  go  except  to  their  rooms  for 
that  half  hour  just  following  the  taking  of  food  and  before  the 
evening  work  begins.  Amongst  the  few  exceptions  to  this  are 
Islamia,  where  140  students  sit  down  together  twice  a  day 
in  a  large  Dining  Hall;  and  Kdwardes’  College,  wdiere  a 
neat,  clean  Dining  Room  is  provided  with  a  table,  frequently 
changed  table  cloths,  and  a  cupboard  fu  1  of  dishes.  To  this 
Dining  Room  the  12  Boarders  come  at  regular  hours.  Most 
cf  the  students  of  our  Province  are  losing  the  training  in  manners, 
the  development  of  habits  of  regularity,  and  the  acquisition  of 


esprit  de  corps  that  would  come  from  sitting  down  together  to  a 
common  meal. 

How  d  i  ffi-  There  are  difficulties  o'  course  in  providing  social  centres  in 
overcome6  kemg  Hostels.  First  it  is  hard  to  find  the  space  ;  and  yet  at  least  five 
Colleges  have  the  necessary  rooms,  but  lying  vacant  With 
regard  to  the  others,  it  is  a  fair  question  whether  the  University 
should  allow  them  to  crowd  their  buildings  so  that  proper  Hostel 
equipment  is  impossible. 

Then  there  is  the  difficulty  of  furnishing  and  up-keep.  And 
yet  there  are  other  ways  than  drawing  directly  on  the  College 
resources.  The  Medical  (  ollege  students  contribute  Re.  t  per 
annum  for  their  Common  Room.  In  the  Forman  College  the 
graduates  gave  a  Ping  Pong  table  (Its  2i);  other  friends  gave 
several  framed  pictures  ;  some  students  have  given  pictures;  the 
daily  papers  and  several  magazines  are  brought  over  from  the 
College  reading  room;  the  Superintendents  have  secured  games 
and  magazines  from  friends  in  Lahore;  so  that  with  the 
exception  of  two  good  lights  with  the  oil  they  consume  from 
dusk  to  eight  o'clock,  the  two  Common  Rooms  in  their  three 
Hostels  cost  the  College  very  little. 

That  the  students  value  the  privileges  of  these  social 
opportunities  enough  to  pay  for  them  has  been  shown  in  the 
private  Hostel  known  as  the  “  Students’  Union,  Lahore  ”,  They 
have  organized  a  club,  whoso  object  is  to  provide  social  and 
intellectual  recreation  for  its  members  A  subscription  of  four 
annas  a  month  is  required.  The  Club  is  organized  with  Honorary 
President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Games  Managor,  Librarian,  and 
Managing  Committee  of  eight.  Besides  the  daily  use  of  games 
room  and  reading  room,  some  programme  is  arranged  for  every 
Saturday  evening — a  social,  or  lecture,  or  debate,  or  business 
meet  ini:.  The  printed  constitution  of  this  Club  might  be  suggestive 
to  any  one  wishing  to  aid  in  the  organization  of  the  social  life  in 
another  Hostel.  It  can  be  secured  from  the  Warden,  Students’ 
Union  Hostel,  Lahore. 

An  Educa-  Such  enriched  life  will  not  come  without  attention  and 
tional  ^opportu-  guidance  on  the  pirt  of  older  frienU.  But  this  is  a  place  where 
mty  m  os  e  pr0fe330rSj  Tutors,  and  alumni  can  help.  Audio  passing  one 
may  say  that  fo.w  opp  >rtunities  are  greater  than  this  for  the 
training  of  good  citizenship.  In  attention  t)  the  social  life 
of  students,  lies  at  least  one  of  the  remedies  for  our  present 
University  Education  so  frequently  criticised.  At  first  papers 
will  be  misused  ;  magazines  will  be  stolen  ;  pictures  will  be  cut 
out  ;  Ping  Pong  bats  will  be  bro  .en.  But  gradually  a  common 
responsibility  will  develop  and  a  community  consciousness 
become  felt, — a  result  too  valuable  for  any  college  to- 
ignore. 
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The  following  shows  the  value  of  a  Common  R°°“  fr°™  a 
student’s  point  of  view:-"  '  be  importance  of  game  P 
cially  indoor  games,  does  not  lie  so  much  m  the  & 

mentil  development  they  bring  about,  as  in  t  ° 

wholesome  means  of  creating  friendship,  cultivating  inve  ¬ 
nting  friction,  and  levelling  social  disrinctions.  In  th 
respects  games  have  achieved  much  They  have  made  us  irieuds 
with  one  another  and  have  afforded  an  ample  opportunity  of 
understanding  one  anothei. 

In  only  two  Hostels  did  we  observe  anything  like  a  Visitor's  A  visitor.B 
Book,  which,  as  one  Principal  put  it,  serves  as  a  knd  of  memory  Book, 
or  conscience  of  what  the  Principal  and  Staff  actually  are  doing 
in  supervising  and  contributing  to  this  side  of  the  students 
extramural  life.  It  is  very  easy  to  let  a  whole  week  slip  past 
without  any  visit  to  a  Hostel,  on  the  part  of  a  Tutor  or  Pro¬ 
fessor.  One  of  these  Visitor’s  Books  showed  v,ry  regular,  faith 
ful  and  thoughtful  guidance  and  attention  on  the  part  of  t  e 
Principal,  although  a  full-time  Super'ntendent  was  m  charge. 

It  is  interesting  that  in  these  two  Colleges,  also,  special  attention 
was  given  to  the  dress  of  the  students.  In  one  of  them  W>  per¬ 
cent  of  the  students  possessed  blazers  and  in  the  other  aieiy 
high  percentage  had  neat  black  coats. 

In  these  twenty-nine  Hostels  one  observes  a  decided  differ-  Order  and 

i”  th,  _ph,i  laid  oa  th,  cleanliness  .tdeclln,.  of  th,  - 

students’  rooms  One  Hostel  posts  the  warning  that  “  if  any 
room  is  found  dirty,  its  occupants  will  be  liable  to  be  fined  by 
the  Secretary.”  In  another  the  Superintendent  definitely  states 
that  he  will  inspect  the  Hostel  at  a  certain  time  each  week 
when  any  room  found  out  of  order  will  be  noted.  Others  de¬ 
pend  on  surprise  visits,  while  in  many  lit t  le  attention  appears  to 
he  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  rooms. 

II. — College  Libraries. 

The  general  impression  gained  from  the  College  Libraries  rtval£y 

of  this  University  is  that  they  are  not  in  prac  ice  considered  the  provision  for 
important  agencies  in  education.  With  but  few  exceptions  the  their  use. 
Librarian  is  nothing  more  than  a  mere  recorder  of  books  with¬ 
drawn,  a  clerk  on  very  low  pay.  A  valuable  educational  instru¬ 
ment  of  thousands  of  volumes  is  left  largely  to  a  man  whose 
qualifications  enable  him  to  command  only  a  serre  if  rupees. 

The  Librarians  rarely  can  guide  Students  in  their  reading,  nor 

are  they  able  to  prepare  bulletins  of  books  suited  to  sp  cial  sub¬ 
jects  or  seasons.  Usually  they  have  not  had  the  e  mention  or 
training  that  would  enable  them  to  take  the  initia'ive  in  those 
methods  which  tempt  backward  readers  to  want  books. 
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Defects 

Library 

nagement. 


in  Besides  inefficient  Librarians,  some  of  the  disadvantages 
Ma-  un(iev  which  Colleges  use  their  Libraries  are  the  employment 
of  part  time  Librarians  ;  one  College  has  no  catalogue  ;  three 
Colleges  do  not  let  their  students  have  access  to  their  catalogues  ; 
three  Colleges  place  their  books  behind  locked  doors  of  wood  ;  in 
one  College  the  clerk  who  issues  books  works  1 60  yards  away 
from  the  Library  ;  all  the  books  are  in  the  Principal’s  room  in 
one  College  ;  in  another  all  reference  books  are  in  the  Professors’ 
room  ;  some  do  not  allow  books  to  be  taken  out  in  vacation  ;  one 
does  not  allow  books  to  be  taken  out  at  all ;  in  only  one  College  is 
the  Library  open  out  of  College  hours.  All  of  these  defects  tend 
to  discourage  the  use  of  books  by  students. 


Books  taken  As  a  result  only  two  Colleges  have  as  many  as  three  books 
per  student  per  withdrawn  per  student  per  month.  In  four  Colleges  the 
montl1'  :  is  I  f.  ;  while  the  general  average  of  nine  others  (taken 

than  two  months  being 


average  : 

from  inadequate  data,  rarely  more  than  two 
counted)  is  actually  sixtenths  of  a  book  per 
month 


student  per 


Only  one  College  does  not  record  data  from  which  an  average 
could  be  determined. 


The  Budget  The  niain  difficulty  does  not  SeCm  to  be  in  SettinS  a  larSe 
for  Books  is  enough  budget  for  the  purchase  of  bo^ks,  but  in  getting  the 
large  enough.  p,00].s  usecp  after  they  have  been  placed  upon  the  shelves 
After  a  certain  number  of  books  has  been  acquired 
efficiency  in  the  Library  depends  not  on  the  books  available, 
but  the  books  used.  Cnc  College  invested  last  year  the 
equivalent  of  Rs  64  per  student  in  books;  another  Its.  3d 
per  student,  ml  yet  the  average  monthly  withdrawal  of 
ihe  latter  was  only  L  >  books  per  student.  This  is  expensive 
reading.  Most  of  the  Colleges  are  putting  from  Re.  I  to  Rs.  7 
per  student  per  year  into  their  Library,  with  an  average  with¬ 
drawal  of  sixtenths  of  a  book  per  month,  as  stated  above. 


Efforts  to  Im-  The  following  ways  in  which  various  Colleges  have  attempted 

prove  the  Li-  jmprove  the  usefulness  of  their  Libraries  may  be  sugges- 

brary  Efficiency. 

tive  :  — 


(a).  Murray  College  gives  a  printed  catalogue  to  each 
student  when  he  enters  the  College  If  a  second 
is  desit  ed  it  must  be  paid  for. 

(J).  St.  Stephen’s  College  keeps  a  Register,  showing  just 
w  hat  books  are  taken  by  each  student.  It  is 
possible  for  the  Principal  and  Professors  to  use 
this  in  directing  the  reading  of  the  studtnts. 
During  t lie  summer  the  Library  is  open  every 
Saturday  for  the  use  of  students. 

(c).  In  the  D.  A.-V.  College,  a  register  is  kept  showing 
the  number  cf  books  taken  out  by  each  class  per 
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month.  A  glance  at  this  page  shows  whether 
the  total  number  of  books  taken  out  per  month 
is  decreasing,  and  in  which  Class  the  use  of  hooks 
might  profitably  be  encouraged. 

(d) .  The  Library  in  Edwardes’  College  is  one  of  the 

most  attractive  and  comfortably  furnished  rooms 
of  their  new  building.  Reference  hooks  are 
kept  in  unlocked  almirahs.  The  open  fire¬ 
place,  attractive  I  dbrary  equipment,  and  hours 
for  use  extending  to  9  P.M.,  may  help  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  their  average  withdrawal  of 
books  per  student  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
University. 

(e) .  The  Government  College  has  one  Departmental 

Library.  Here  the  hooks  are  unlocked  and  the 
students  may  consult  them  at  any  time.  It  is 
interesting  that  there  is  no  complaint  of  loss  of 
books  with  this  plan. 

A  “  Suggestion  Book  ”  is  kept  in  the  Library 
which  is  a  guide  to  the  Principal  as  to  the  needs 
of  Professors  and  students. 

(  f  ).  In  several  Colleges  books  are  taken  into  the  class 
rooms  by  \  arious  Professors  and  there  recom¬ 
mended  and  given  to  students  who  care  for 
them. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  tho  efficiency  of  the  larger  Libraries  ^  ^ 

would  be  greatly  increased  if  Card  Catalogues  were  provided.  Catalogue. 

Of  the  printed  catalogue  it  may  be  said  :  - 

(a)  that  it  is  very  expensive. 

(1)  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  it  up  to  date  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  it  alphabetical. 

(c)  that  unless  one  is  absolutely  familiar  with  the  parti¬ 
cular  system  of  classification  adopted  by  the 
person  who  made  the  catalugue,  it  may  be  very 
tedious  to  discover  whether  or  not  a  particular 
book  is  in  the  Library. 

Of  the  Card  Catalogue  it  may  be  said 

(a)  that  its  upkeep  is  not  expensive. 

I b )  that  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be  continuously  alphabet¬ 
ical  and  capable  of  expansion. 

( c )  that  one  can  in  the  minimum  time  determine  w.th 
certainty  whether  or  not  the  Library  possesses  a 
given  book. 
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For  the  Card  System,  two  cards  at  least  must  be  made  out  for 
each  book,— one  for  the  Catalogue  of  A  uthors,  one  for  the  Oata. 
logue  of  Titles.  Each  of  these  sets  of  cards  is  arranged  alphabet¬ 
ically  in  proper  drawers.  Any  one  knowing  the  author  or  title 
of  a  book  can  then  at  once  get  the  Library  reference  for  it.  Still 
a  third  card  is  needed  in  large  libraries  where  the  books  can  not 
be  readily  seen.  These  cards  are  arranged  in  a  subject  cata¬ 
logue. 

One  can  get  from  actual  observation  of  its  use  a  better 
understanding  of  the  advantages  of  this  system  than  from  words. 
An  Author  Card  Catalogue  has  been  in  use  for  four  years  at 
St.  Stephen’s.  Their  1,U00  books  require  four  drawers,  and  the 
cost  was  about  Rs.  20 J.  Forman  College  is  now  introducing  the 
Card  System.  It  would  be  well  if  the  Syndicate  would  ask  the 
Registrar  to  arrange  for  the  introduction  of  this  system  in  the 
University  Library,  so  that  it  could  be  used  as  a  model  for  others 
who  may  desire  to  see  it. 

Materials  for  this  system  can  be  obtained  from  Traill  &  Co., 
Calcutta,  and  from  the  Calcutta  General  Printing  Company, 
Calcutta.  One  of  the  best  books  on  classification  is  the  “  Dewey 
Decimal  System  of  Classification.” 


III.  The  Group  System. 

The  absence  Although  the  Tutorial  Group  .System  has  been  adopted 

a  clear  ideal.  ^  majorjty  0f  Colleges  of  this  University,  few  seem  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  its  actual  working,  and  in  most  there  is  considerable 
haziness  as  to  the  ideal.  In  few  colleges  do  the  actual  services 
of  Tutors  go  beyond  the  receiving,  and  examining  of  all 
applications  for  leave,  I  et  there  is  scope  in  India  for  all  that  an 
English  House  Master  does  for  his  boys.  Nothing  is  more  mani¬ 
fest  in  a  survey  of  the  Colleges  of  this  University  then  that  each 
College  must  work  out  its  own  group  life,  and  adapt  the  system 
to  its  own  size  and  needs.  And  yet  there  may  be  suggestion  in 
a  mere  statement  of  some  of  the  ways  in  which  groups  are  used. 


Th»  Group 
System  in  the 
Government 
College. 


The  following  is  taken  from  the  *•  Havi,”  the  Magazine 
of  the  College  in  which  the  Group  System  was  started  : 

“  The  college-tutor  has  a  variety  of  duties.  He  receives 

and  examines  all  applications  for  leave.  If  the  period  does  not 
exceed  two  days,  he  gives  or  refuses  leave  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  the  College  and  Ihe  circumstances  of  the  case. 
If  the  period  exceeds  two  days,  he  forwards  the  application  to 
the  Principal  with  his  recommendation.  He  inquires  into  all 
cases  of  absence  without  leave,  and,  to  enable  him  to  do  this, 
a  list  of  students  absent  without  leave  is  ciiculated  daily.  In 
the  case  of  non-resident  students  the  tutor  satisfies  himself  that 
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they  are  living  with  parents,  guardians  or  friends  or  otherwise 
under  satisfactory  conditions.  He  visits  them  in  cases  of  illness 
and  helps  and  advises  them  in  difficulties  and  troubles.  He  is 
expected  to  make  him-elf  acquainted  with  the  character  and 
disposition  of  each  student  in  his  group,  and  when  necessary,  to 
make  communications  regarding  him  to  his  father  or  to  the 
Principal.  He  notices  unsatisfactory  conduct  or  unsatisfactory 
progress,  and  at  the  end  of  each  term  sends  to  the  student's 
father  a  progress  report  in  which  are  given  the  results  of  the 
College  examinations,  with  remarks  regarding  c<  nduct,  health 
and  regularity.  Those  who  are  able  to  do  so  sometimes  entertain 
their  wards  at  their  own  houses.  Each  group  meets  once  a 
week  for  a  couple  of  hours  and  the  tutor  presides.  Those 
meetings  give  each  professor  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  his 
group  as  a  whole  and  the  time  is  devoted  to  speeches,  essays 
readings,  recitations  or  discussions,  as  each  tutor  may  have 
previously  arranged.  The  tutor  thus  gets  to  know  the  students 
of  his  group  ;  the  students  of  a  group  come  to  know  one  another 
and  a  certain  amount  of  esprit  de  corps  naturally  results.  The 
feeling  of  corporate  unity  is  still  further  developed  by  the 
College  games.  There  are  challenge  cups  for  cricket,  football, 
hockey,  and  tennis  which  are  competed  for  by  teams  represent¬ 
ing  the  different  groups.  These  competitions  correspond  to  the 
house  matches,  in  an  English  public  school,  and  they  call 
forth  a  surprising  amount  of  keenness  and  enthusiasm.  The 
winning  team  holds  the  challenge  cup;  the  team  is  photo¬ 
graphed  ;  and  each  member  receives  a  copy  The  weak  point 
and  also  the  strong  point,  in  such  a  system,  as  in  all  similar 
arrangements,  is  that  the  result  depends  up  in  the  individuality 
of  the  professor,  upon  his  vigour,  enthusiasm  and  sense  of  duty. 

It  gives  teachers  frequent  opportunities  ol  meeting  their  pupils 
in  circumstances  quite  different  from  t  ose  of  the  class-room, 
of  observing  their  characters  and  dispositions,  of  bringing  their 
own  influence  to  bear  strongly  upon  the  plastic  material  entrusted 
to  them,  of  breathing  into  them  something  of  their  own  spirit.  ’ 

For  two  years  the  Government  College  has  printed  a  forty-  A.  College 
page  hind-book  containing  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  students 
and  indicating  whether  they  are  in  a  Hostel  or  with  relatives  ; 
their  class  ;  the  subjects  they  take ;  and  the  Group  to  which  they 
belong.  Eollowing  this  are  the  various  Groups  with  the  names 
in  each  arranged  according  to  classes,  and  giving  the  games 
played  by  each.  This  hand-book  is  said  to  be  very  useful  in  a 
large  College.  The  recess  period  in  the  Government  College 
time-table  is  thirty  minutes.  This  is  said  to  afford  a  much 
needed  opportunity  for  students  and  Tutors  to  see  each  other. 


In  the  description  of  the  Tutorial  system 
College  the  following  paragraphs  occur  :  — 


in  the  Islamia  The  Tutorial 
System  in  the 
Islamia  College. 
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“  In  the  case  of  non-resident  students,  the  Tutor  satisfies 
himself,  that  they  are  living  with  parents,  guardians  or  friends, 
or  otherwise  under  satisfactory  conditions. 

“  The  Tutor  makes  himself  acquainted  with  the  character 
and  disposition  of  each  student  in  his  group,  and  when  necessary 
makes  circumstances  regarding  him  known  to  his  father,  or  to 
the  Principal. 

“  The  Tutor  notices  the  conduct  and  progress  of  his  pupils 
and  at  the  end  of  each  term  sends  to  his  parents  a  progress 
report  in  which  are  given  the  results  of  the  College  Examination, 
with  remarks  regarding  conduct,  health,  and  regularity. 

“  The  tutor  sees  that  everyone  of  his  pupils  unless  physically 
incapacitated  plays  at  least  one  game.  ” 

Corporate  A  very  popular  Group  Leader  said  :  “  J  insist  on  a  corpo- 

Life  of  the  rajc  ppfe  jn  nly  Group.  Each  student  must  know  each  other 
member  of  his  Group  by  name,  and  I  often  test  this  in  the 
Group  Meeting  by  asking  certain  ones  to  give  the  names  of 
certain  others.  I  expect  students  to  compete  for  a  Debating  or  an 
Essay  Prize  as  a  member  of  a  Group.  Each  College  year  is 
ended  with  a  feast,  where  speeches  are  made  and  all  the  cups  or 
prizes  won  by  the  members  of  the  Group  are  displayed.  ’ 

Miscellaneous.  Another  Group  Leader  uses  moral  persuasion  which  amounts 
to  law  that  eaili  member  of  his  Group  shall  enter  for  at  least  two 
of  the  College  Athletic  events,  discouraging  the  idea  that  one 
•g  to  enter  only  if  he  feels  sure  of  winning.  Another  makes  it  a 
rule  that  each  member  of  his  Group  shall  have  at  least  two 
books  out  of  the  Library  all  the  time  ;  questions  in  Group  meetings 
about  these  bool  srr  essays  set  upon  them  keep  the  rule  alive. 

One  Principal  has  his  Tutors  see  that  each  student  has 
an  atlas  and  dictionary. 

In  one  College  it  is  the  custom  for  the  Tutor  to  give  one 
afttrnoon  or  evenirg  to  his  Group  each  month.  Under  this  plan 
we  know  of  two  Shakespearean  plays  read  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eavi  and  several  excursions  to  Shahadara  and  Shalimar. 

The  Principal  of  Gordon  College  says  that  more  has  recently 
Testimony.  befn  made  q{  (te  tutorial  system.  /  t  frequent  intervals  the 

class  standing,  general  conduct  and  moral  and  physical 
surroundir  gs  cf  each  student  are  reviewed  in  staff  meeting  and 
each  tutor  is  infoirred  if  any  of  his  students  require  special 
attention.  All  literary  performances  for  the  clubs  are  heard  by 
the  tutor  before  delivery. 

Mhat  Groups  can  do  for  the  physical  welfare  of  a  college  is 
shown  by  the  following  statement  from  the  report  of  the  Principal 
of  the  Government  College,  for  1909. 
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“  Ten  years  ago  Physical  Training  was  practically  confined  to 
the  three  Tournament  Teams  for  Cricket,  Football  and  Gymnas¬ 
tics,  and  to  these  during  the  Autumn  Term,  it  has  now  so  far 
as  possible  been  extended  to  all  students  of  the  College,  and  each 
of  the  ten  tutorial  groups  can  turn  out  a  team  to  compete  for  the 
group- trophies  in  Cricket,  Football,  Hockey  and  Gymnastics. 

Another  Principal  says  that  the  Tutorial  System  not  only 
helps  in  the  matter  of  administration  and  discipline,  but  is  also 
doing  much  for  the  moral  well-being  and  the  social  life  of  the 
students. 

students  are  assigned  to  the  various  groups  in  many  differ-  WayB  of  Ae»ign- 
ent  ways.  In  some  Colleges  it  is  merely  by  lot,  but  usually 
some  set  of  principles  is  applied. 

St.  Stephen's  hos  tried  making  the  residence  of  the  student 
the  basis  of  division,  putting  non-resident  students  under  nun. 
resident  Professors  who  know  or  have  means  of  knowing  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  their  wards  ;  and  assigning  the  various 
sections  of  the  Hostels  to  resident  Professors. 

tome  resign  students  to  Professors  acc  >rding  to  the 
subjects  taken  by  the  student.  Where  time  and  thought  is 
given  to  making  an  int  dligent  assignment,  a  principle  often 
used  is  that  that  Prof. ssor  should  be  a  student’s  tutor  who  sees 
him  the  oftenest. 

Another  opinion  is  as  follows  :  — 

“  The  groups  should  be  bodies  of  friends,  and  when  a 
student  j  ins  the  College,  he  should  apply  to  get  into  that  group 
of  which  his  friends  are  members ;  or  if  he  is  keen  about  a 
certain  subject,  he  should  try  to  be  uader  the  Professor  who  wil]^ 
be  able  to  help  him  in  that  subject.” 

The  most  complete  statement  ia  this  connection  that  we  have 
seen,  reads  as  follows  : — “  In  assigning  students  to  groups,  the 
following  points  are  borne  in  mind,  and  the  order  indicates  the 
relative  importance  attached  to  them  : — the  expressed  wish  of  the 
student’s  father,  the  expressed  wish  of  the  student,  the  subjects 
he  reads,  the  expressed  wish  of  the  tutor,  the  desirability  of 
keeping  all  the  groups  nearly  equal  in  numbers.  Transfers 
from  one  group  to  another  would  bo  invidious  and  are  n  t 
allowed.  If  permitted  they  would  tend  to  be  subversive  of 
tutorial  discipline,  as  students  would  naturally  wish  to  transfer 
themselves  from  tutors  who  were  strict  t)  one  who  was  slack’’ 

(Taken  from  the  Ravi.) 

IV.  Means  for  Maintaining  Systematic  and  Regular  Work. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  means  adopted  for  securing 
systematic  and  regular  work  : — 
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Promotion  has  been  withheld  from  students  because  of  poor 
work  in  at  least  eight  Colleges  during  the  past  year.  However 
it  is  seldom  that  a  College  Prospectus  states  definitely  the 
conditions  on  which  promotion  will  be  given. 

The  Lahore  Medical  College  has  in  operation  a  system  which 
the  Principal  says  is  working  satisfactorily.  The  Medical  College 
insists  on  the  College  sessional  examinations  being  Test  Examin¬ 
ations  for  candidates  who  wish  to  appear  in  the  ensuing 
University  examinations.  These  examinations  are  compulsory 
for  all  students,  and  the  requirements  of  the  examination  are 
the  same  as  for  the  University  examinations,  vie.,  each  student 
must  gain  33  per  cent  of  marks  in  each  subject,  and  50  per  cent 
of  the  aggregate  marks  in  the  subjects  of  the  University  examin¬ 
ation  which  is  to  follow.  In  the  case  of  candidates  who  do  not 
qualify  iu  these  test  examinations  (which  are  2  each  session  in 
each  subject)  the  Principal  keeps  the  backward  student  in 
the  College  for  another  year,  or  until  he  can  pass  the  test 
examination.  Last  year  a  certain  number  of  students  were  so 
debarred  and  in  consequence  the  University  results  are  said  to 
have  been  the  best  they  have  ever  been,  while  the  students  kept 
back  have  not  had  the  stigma  of  failure.  Students,  who,  from 
illness  or  other  unavoidable  cause,  absent  themselves  from  the 
sessional  examinations  are  obliged  to  submit  statements  to  the 
Principal  explaining  their  absence,  and,  if  these  are  satisfactory, 
they  are  compelled  to  undergo  a  special  oral  examination  in 
each  subject  under  the  same  test  condition. 

The  Prospectus  of  Gordon  College  states: — *'  No  student 
may  he  excused  from  an  examination.  The  examination  must  in 
each  case  he  taken  before  the  student  can  be  regularly  enrolled 
for  the  following  term.  A  charge  of  two  rupees  each  will 
ordinarily  he  made  for  examinations  taken  at  other  than  the 
appointed  dates. 

■■  Students  of  the  first  year  class  who  fail  in  the  annual 
examination  in  three  subject,  or  in  two  subjects  by  an  aggregate 
of  more  than  15  marks,  will  be  considered  unfit  for  advancement 
to  the  2nd  year  class.  Students  of  the  3rd  year  class,  who  fail  in 
two  subjects  in  the  annual  examination  will  be  refused  advance¬ 
ment  to  the  4th  year  class.  In  either  case  former  creditable  work, 
of  extenuating  circumstances  may  be  considered  by  the  staff  as 
meriting  a  special  dispensation. 

The  Principal  of  the  K  balsa  College  has  recently  adopted  a 
plan  by  which  a  list  of  all  the  students  is  circulated  to  each 
Professor  monthly.  Students  who  have  done  bad  work  during 
thelaH  m  nth  are  noted.  Those  who  have  been  so  noted  by 
more  than  two  Professors  are  called  before  the  Principal.  The 
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names  of  all  who  have  been  thus  noted  in  any  month  appear  in 
in  red  the  next  month,  so  that  they  can  be  easily  distinguished. 
Those  who  fail  hadly  are  warned  that  they  cannot  be  sent  up 
for  the  University  Examinations. 

St.  Stephen’s  holds  weekly  examinations  in  some  one  subject. 

In  the  Eorman  College  a  Professor  may  assign  one-third  and 
in  Gordon  College  one-half  of  the  total  marks  possible  in  any 
examination  to  the  work  done  by  the  student  between  examina¬ 
tions.  For  this,  daily  grades  or  frequent  tests  are  necessary. 

The  Government  College  gives  a  Special  Certificate  of  merit 
to  tach  student  who  passes  in  all  the  House  Examinations  of  the 
two  years’  course.  Here  also  the  results  of  those  securing  half 
fees  and  Scholarships  are  separately  scrutinized.  After  each 
examination  the  students  are  fully  informed  of  their  standing  . 
a  list  is  published  giving  the  name  of  each  student,  his  order  of 
merit  on  entering  the  College,  his  present  order  of  merit  in  the 
class,  and  a  statement  of  whether  he  has  failed  or  passed  in  each 
previous  house  examination. 

The  Medical  College  further  rules  that  any  scholarship- 
holder  who  fails  to  gain  33  per  cent  of  marks  in  each  subject  in 
the  class  examinations  and  50  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  marks, 
or  fails  in  the  University  Professional  Examination  will  forfeit 
his  scholarship.  An  extra  Rs.  2  per  mensem  will  be  added  to 
each  Entrance,  Junior  and  Senior  scholarship  if  the  holder  gains 
75  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  marks  in  the  combined  class  ex¬ 
aminations  on  the  results  of  which  the  scholarships  are  awarded 

With  reference  to  absence  the  following  are  some  of  the 
provisions  observed  : — 

All  leave  of  absence  from  the  Medical  College  (with  the 
exception  of  sick  leave)  is  without  scholarship.  Leave  even  on 
medical  certificate,  beyond  six  days,  is  without  scholarship. 

In  three  Colleges  a  fine  of  4  annas  per  day  is  levied  for 
absence.  In  St.  Stephen’s  for  absence  from  the  weekly  examina¬ 
tion  a  fine  of  8  annas  is  levied.  Any  one  absent  from  the  terminal 
examination  is  regarded  as  failed. 

One  College  quadruples  the  ordinary  fine  for  absence  during 
the  days  immediately  preceding  and  immediately  following  a 
holiday. 

A  fine  of  one  anna  may  be  levied  for  lateness  in  Gordon 
College. 

In  the  Government  College  all  exeat  forms  are  kept  with 
the  Tutors.  Hence  students  must  see  their  Tutors  personally 
before  using  these  forms. 
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V.  Miscellaneous. 


The  total  amount  spent  last  year  by  the  twenty-one  Colleges 
of  Son?08  under  Inspection  was  Rs.  8,74,779.  This  makes  the  average 
cost  per  student  throughout  the  University  to  be  Rs.  251  per 
year.  The  total  income  from  fees  was  Ks.  1,85,759;  being  21 
per  cent  of  the  total  cost. 

The  average  cost  per  student  last  year  in  one  College  went 
up  to  Rs.  577;  in  others  to  Rs.  358,  314.  330  respectively. 
Two  of  these  are  large  Colleges,  two  small ;  two  are  in  Lahore, 
two  in  the  Mufassil.  The  average  cost  per  student  last  year 
of  one  College  was  only  Rs.  57. 


Keeping  in 
touch  with 
Alumni. 


First  aid. 


Research. 


At  least  five  Colleges  make  no  attempt  to  secure  the  addresses 
of  their  old  students,  nor  do  they  keep  in  touch  with  them  m 
any  way.  Rive  institutions  have  College  Magazines,  which  not 
only  play  important  parts  in  the  College  life,  affording  valuable 
opportunities  for  students  to  express  literary  talent,  but  serve 
to  keep  the  Colleges  in  touch  with  their  graduates. 

Edwardes’  College  is  arranging  for  a  guest  room  in  its 
new  Hostel  for  the  use  of  old  students.  Here  also  the  Library, 
Reading-Room,  and  in-door  gymnasium  are  kept  open  in  the 
evening  for  the  use  of  graduates  of  the  College  and  School. 

Lectures  on  First  Aid  and  Hygiene  have  been  given  in  three 
colleges  during  the  past  year. 

«  Research  ”  is  regularly  the  heading  of  a  paragraph  m  the 
Annual  Report  of  oily  one  College  in  the  Province.  In  tins 
College  sums  are  occasionally  budgeted  for  the  carrying  on  of 
research. 


Gymnastics. 


Compulsory  etercise  by  classes  in  a  Gymnasium  seems  to 
be  very  desultory  in  most  colleges.  An  individual  student  often 
frets  a  minimum  of  actual  exercise,  and  many  of  the  students 
shirk  !he  work  entirely.  Several  Principals  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  Gymnasium  is  not  satisfactory  for  genera! 
compulsory  exercise. 


It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  see  for  two  successive  years  the 
plan  in  operation  at  Mohindra  College.  The  Drill  Master  was 
sent  to  Ambala  for  special  training,  so  that  the  new  Army 
Physical  exercises  might  be  introduced.  The  various  classes 
are  taken  out  on  the  college  lawn,  and  as  they  go  throng 
settin-r-up  exercises  there  is  every  appearance  of  thorough  work 
in  which  each  student  is  engaged  throughout  the  period. 


A  plan  somewhat  similar  to  this  was  used  at  St.  Stephen’s 
two  years  a<m  One  of  the  Professors  led  the  students  collectively 
in  physical  exercises.  The  Principal  wrote  in  his  report 
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of  that  year,  “  I  wish  to  note  that  there  is  a  remarkable 
improvement  in  the  general  tone  of  the  College.  I  his  is  probably 
clue  to  compulsory  daily  drill  in  the  cold  weather.’ 

At  least  four  olleges  have  made  distinct  efforts  to  place 
suitable  pictures  upon  their  walls.  Only  a  few  have  given  any 
special  attention  to  the  use  of  flowers  and  plants  about 
the  College  buildings.  In  these  respects  Edwardes’  College 
is  notable  The  building — itself  beautiful  in  architecture — is 
surrounded  with  terraced  lawns,  and  carefully  tended  flower 
beds ;  and  is  decorated  with  nv  r  a  hundred  pictures  on  the 
wails  of  class  rooms  and  tiled  corridors. 

In  the  beginning  emphasis  has  no  doubt  been  rightly  placed 
on  the  intellectual  and  physical  neefsof  stu  !ents.  Perhaps  some¬ 
thing  can  now  he  done  for  their  aesthetic  needs.  The  ideal 
would  be  to  permeate  the  common  life  of  all  students  with 
something  that  is  beautiful  in  literature,  music,  art  or  nature 

In  eleven  Colleges  formal  religious  instruction  is  given 

It  is  also  plain  that  in  many  of  the  others  definite  thought  is  uoraj  a  n  d 
given  to  the  moral  development  of  the  students.  Eor  example  Religious  Edu- 
one  Principal  writes  in  his  report :  —  cation. 

“  If  a  boy  is  required  to  prepare  himself  by  steady,  systemat¬ 
ic  work,  to  qualify  for  promotion  from  class  to  olass  at  all  stages 
and  to  pass  regularly  in  House  Examinations  in  order  to  be 
eligible  for  a  University  Examination,  the  daily  discharge  of  a 
daily  duty  becomes  a  habit,  becomes  second  nature  ;  and  thus  it 
is  in  practice  that  boys  and  young  men  acquire  that  habitual 
sense  of  duty  an  1  responsibility,  which  constitutes  the  most 
valuable  element  in  character.  Without  this  regular,  daily 
practice  in  duty,  precept  is  of  little  value.” 

A  Principal  of  another  institution  where  formal  religious 
instruction  is  not  given,  ends  the  paragraph  on  11  Moral  Training  ” 

(on  which  there  is  something  in  each  of  his  reports)  with  (he 
following: — “  But  after  all  the  Moral  Training  given  in  this 
institution  is  in  the  main  indirect.  Right  conduct  is  assumed 
as  the  normal  condition  of  affairs  and  neither  threats  nor  pro¬ 
mises  are  made  in  oi  der  to  secure  it.  The  students  are  expected 
to  act  as  intelligent  gentlemen  and  they  almost  invariably  do 
so 

When  the  work  done  in  some  Colleges  is  viewed,  one  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  value,  iiis  the  Vice-Chancellor  said  in  the  last 
Convocation  Address)  “  the  mighty  moral  impulse  that  has  many 
a  time  hern  due  to  the  life  and  character  of  a  teacher  or  pro¬ 
fessor,  the  conditions  of  whose  appointment  are  such  as  to 
preclude  his  advocacy,  in  his  official  capacity,  of  the  principles 
of  any  particular  religion.” 
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rora  the  viewpoint  of  the  State,  whatever  the  intellectual 
results  may  be,  our  University  education  must  be  a  failure 
unless  along  with  the  curriculum  there  is  the  learning  of  order, 
of  obedience,  of  integrity  in  one’s  work,  of  steadfastness  in  spite 
of  moods,  of  the  democratic  spirit,  of  a  real  sense  of  justice, 
and  of  the  rightful  demand  of  a  larger  social  body  on  the 
ndividual.  In  this  whole  moral  realm  our  practice  lags  far 
behind  our  theory.  Theie  is  really  nothing  t>  justify  the  com¬ 
mon  extraordinary  emphasis  on  the  intellectual  as  the  one  aim 
of  education.  Internal  organization,  size  of  staff,  arrangements 
in  Hostels  will  more  and  more  be  planned  with  t‘ie  idea  of  bring¬ 
ing  students  to  the  appreciation  of  the  great  values  of  life  to 
aesthetic  taste  and  appreciation,  to  moral  judgment  and  character, 
to  the  capacity  for  friendship,  to  religious  appreciation  and 
response. 

I).  J.  FLEMING. 

APPENDIX. 

This  Heport  is  written  on  the  basis  of  the  Inspection  of  the 
following  Colleges  : — 

Government  College,  Lahore. 

Dyal  Singh  College,  Lahore. 

Islamia  College,  Lahore. 

Forman  Christian  College,  Lahore. 

Central  Training  College,  Lahore. 

D.  A.-V.  College,  Lahore. 

Gordon  Mission  College,  Rawalpindi. 

Fdwardes'  College,  Peshawar. 

Murray  College,  Sialkot, 

Prince  of  Wales  College,  Jammu. 

Government  School  of  Engineering,  Lahore. 

Khalsa  College,  Amritsar. 

Medical  College,  Lahore. 

Mohindra  College,  Patiala. 

D.  A.-V.  School  of  Engineering,  Lahore. 

Hindu  College,  Delhi. 

St.  Stephen’s  College,  Delhi. 

Sadiq  Dane  College,  liahawalpur. 

Randhir  College,  Kapurthala 

Oriental  College,  Lahore. 

Sri  Pratap  College,  Srinagar 


Union  Steam  Press,  Lahore 
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Allahabad  High  Court  Criminal  Sessions.— Contd. 
horaelf  Mrs.  Winter.  The  Crown  would  lead 
evidence  to  show  that  Mias  Orme  believed  in 
clair voyancy,  crystal-gazing,  palmistry,  etc.  As 
fur  h/  they  were  able  to  discover  there  was 
n<>  person  of  the  name  of  Mrs.  Winter  who 
ever  lived  in  tlesh  whom  the  deceased  knew. 
The  Crown  suggested  that  Mrs.  W.  was  a  spiritual 
bem  -  who,  the  deceased  believed,  acted  for  her 
benefit  through  the  accused  The  Crown  would 
lead  i he  evidence  of  Miss  Onne’s  brother  that 

he  had  never  heard  of  any  Mrs.  Winter.  The 
(Town  suggested  that  MissOrme,  unquestionably 
believing  that  the  spiritual  control  with  which  she 
will  familiar  was  against  her  going  to  Englaud,  she 
cancelled  her  passage.  The  accused  went  up  to 
Musioorie  on  17th  April  Mrs.  Mellordidnot  go 
to  Mussoorie,  but  hei  daughter,  whose  governess 
the  accused  was,  went  to  Mussoorie  with  her  grand 
Daren ts  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John,  and  the  accused 
ice. .minimi  I  !•«<»  Sh.,  aftnr  a  day  or  two'a  »tay  at 
Mnaawrie,  «oon  began  to  fall  out  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs  John  and  she  soon  resigned  After  that  Miss 
Onno  and  the  accused  lived  together  till  the 
deceased  was  murdered.  In  the  interval  th- 
accused  ou:e  went  to  Lucknow  on  June  10  for  i 
few  days  where  she  made  certain  prophesies 
regarding  the  health  of  the  deceased. 

Accused’s  Influence  over  tbe  Deceased. 

Mr  Boys  proceeding  said  that  he  would  then 
deal  with  the  question  how  the  accused  came  to 

influence  Miss  Qrme. 

M1  obtained  influence  over  the  deceased 
way.  The  first  question  about 


The  Crown  suggested  that 

the  accused 

in  hii  improper  way.  J- 11 D  u..»  Hu.«v.vu  - - - 

it  WHS  tlie  pretended  relationship  which  was  set 
up.  The  accused  represented^  to  the  deceased 


Hut  her  motlier  was  also  a  Garnet  and  they 
beKao  to  call  each  other  cousin.  An  eetrangement 
was  caused  between  the  deceased  and  her  other 
f  iends  because  they  used  to  tell  the  deceased  that 
the  accused  was  not  her  relative  and  that  she 
I,  pretended  to  be  her  cousin  and  that 
W.s  iiie  reason  why  they  were  leaving  Lucknow 
f  Jb-umi  At  the  inquest  the  accused  had  said 
[hit  she  was  a  distant  relative  of  the  deceased 
f  I  out  to  be  so  at  Mr.  Slacke’s  house, 
the" magistrate’s  court  she  ™d  that  the  deceased 
,,-ed  to  call  her  cousin. 

Hmt  the  accused  obtained  influence  over  Miss 
~  ,a  l.o  means  of  spiritualism.  Miss  Orme  was 
a'auu  'believer  in  such  tilings  and  she  believed 
th.t  the  accused  was  a  powerful  medium 
f  tint  Tli«  deceased  was  really  introduced  t< 
t0r  -td- nZ "w  by  ihe  accused.  At  the  inquest  of 
tl' e'  l  -cea-aPd  l'"'  acoused  admitted  it  but  said  that 
^eVHi'  believed  it.  In  one  of  her  own  letters 
bi!r  »-!id  that  the  deceased  was  one  of  those 
unfortunate  beings  who  believed  in  spiritualism 
Counsel  said  that  the  Crown  version  would  be  pro- 
1  i.v  -  meat  amount  of  evidence  and  read  two 
letters  of  the  accused  regarding  the  belief  of  tbe 
deceased  i<>  spiritualism. 

The  court  then  rose  for  lunch. 

Monet  Dealings. 

I  address  after  lunch  Mr.  Boy 
,uld  then  show  how  the  accused 
profited  herself  through  the 
she  exerted  on  tbe  deceased. 
;,g  getting  Rs.  40  or  50,  the 
Soon  after  her  arrival 


Re-mmmg  hi 
said  tint  he  w 
had  financially 
trreit  influence 
The  accused  was 

ili"’ M  ii^soorie  the^deceased  paid  Bs.  179-7-0  to  a 
,„,lei-  Oil  behalf  of  the  accused  in  payment 
f  a  hii|  uu tatalldiiig  for  the  last  three  years.  On 
14,1,  of  June  Miss  Stephens  opened  an  account 
with  Rs  100  received  from  MissOrme.  Various 
11  were  received  from  Miss  Oi  me  and  as 
.I-'61  ri' me  paid  all  the  expense*  by  the  time  the 
Oime  p  ,,..„sfel.rBa  to  Jhauei  it  rose  to 
accmnt  Wi 


d board  box  containing  the  teeth  in  below  the 
...wer  layer  of  paper.  When  told  at  the  inquest 
that  it  was  known  that  Miss  Orme  had  bought 
arsenic,  the  accused  said  she  had  seen  the  name 
mong  the  list  of  purchases.  Then  there  was  the 
buying  of  prussic  acid.  There  weie  four  chemists 
Mussoorie,  The  nearest  to  the  Savoy  Hotel 
.  i  Fitch.  Miss  Orme  had  formerly  accounts  with 
him  but  afterwards  they  were  closed.  The  first 
veronal  was  bought  from  Hamer,  the  second 
veronal  was  bought  from  Samuel  "and  the  prussic 
acid  was  bought  from  one  Buddrel,  the  farthest 
away  from  the  Savoy  Hotel.  In  his  register  also 
there  was  the  signature  of  Miss  Orme  and  it  was 
ated  that  the  drug  was  bought  for  killing  insects. 
They  would  have  to  determine  ifj  that  signature 
was  also  of  Miss  Orme  or  not.[~jThey  would  have 
determine  if  all  those  drugs  were  brought  by 
lie  accused  or  the  deceased.  At  the  inquest  Miss 
Stephens  told  that  before  she  left  the  Savoy  Hotel 
she  had  put  all  the  empty  bottles  outside  the  room 
for  the  servant,  to  take  away  ;  the  only  bottle  left, 
was  a  small  heliotorope  coloured  bottle  containing 
mething  made  up  by  Hamer  and  prescribed 
by  Dr.  Osburn.  There  was  no  such  bottle  in  any 
*  the  prescriptions  orjjmedicines  ’supplied  to  the 

Referring  to  the  general  conduct  of  the  accused 
nee  she  joined  the  deceased  at  Mussoorie,  counsel 
said  that  the  accused  arrived  at  the  hills  on  April 
They  had  no  knowledge  of  any  friction 
between  the  accused  and  her  mistress,  Mrs.  Mellor, 
before  that  date.  However,  just  after  coming  to 
Mussoorie  she  deliberately  quarrelled  with  tue 
parents  of  Mrs.  Mellor  in  order  to  join  Miss 
me.  From  April  28  they  began  to  live 

together  and  on  May  the  deceased  came  to 
execute  her  will  in  favour  of  the  accused. 
Then  on  May  7  came  the  first  illness.  On  May 
20  the  accused  wrote  to  her  friend,  Mrs, 
Mockford,  in  England,  4  My  friend  is  looking 
very  ill  and  her  heart  is  weak.’  On  8th  June 
she  again  wrote,  ‘  My  friend  has  had  an  attack 
f  heart  and  l  am  so  afraid  she  will  die  to-day 
is  each  one  makes  her  weaker.’  On  the  other 
hand  Mr.  Goodall  said  that  Miss  Orme  was 
quite  healthy  in  June.  In  June  the  accused 
went  to  Lucknow  to  get  something  from 
Miss  O rine’s  house  and  there  she  told  Mrs. 
Read  and  Mrs.  Hood  that  Miss  Orme  was  about 
die,  that  she  would  never  be  in  Lucknow 
gain  and  that  she  would  be  dead  before  Octo¬ 
ber.  On  June  24  the  accused  again  wrote  to 
ngland  that  her  friend  would  soon  pass  away. 
Then  in  July  she  asked  the  nurse  about  drugs. 
Then  counsel  read  several  letters  of  the  accused 
nd  tli e  deceased  to  show  that  while  all  the 
accused’s  letters  showed  that  she  repre¬ 
sented  Miss  Orme  as  always  very  ill  and 
xpected  her  to  die  soon.  Miss  Orme's  letters 
Lowed  that  she  was  neither  ill  —nor  was  there 
j  trace  or  suggestion  which  could  betray 
any  morbidness  or  any  intention  on  her  part  to 
take  away  her  life.  Counsel  also  read  three  letters 
of  deceased  to  her  brother  and  sister  written  bet¬ 
ween  June  and  September  but  found  with  the 
accused  after  tbe  murder.  Counsel  suggested  that 
they  might  have  either  been  intercepted  by  the 
accused  or  the  deceased  must  not  have  posted  them 
at  all.  Proceeding  counsel  said  that  on  Septem¬ 
ber  12  when  the  accused  left  for  Lucknow  she 
told  a  lady  that  something  terrible  or  dreadful 
might  happen.  Again  on*12th  September  on  her 
down  to  Lucknow  she  told  Mrs.  Cb*p- 


was  transferred 

„  a(v\  7  «  fruTn  nil,  while  Miss  Orme’s  accoui 

R*-  ’-td  tram Z  1,966  4  0  t„  1U  20-16-10  though 


d  .mt'weie  “ivditod  during  the  period.  The 

various  ^  lBU,  RVIdm,ce  to  show  tlmtf  130  which 

from  England  were  credited  at  once  to 
came  *''**£"'*£*  „ithout  e?6r  gllillg  t0  tbe 

the  atcu-o  »  deceased.  They  would  further 
account  ths  ,,ccuaed  induced  the  brother 

9  T-iatare  of  the  deceased  to  seod  another  £200 
a,]f  ,s  .  ,,.at  Miss  Orme  bad  bad  to 

0ndergo8'agbiK  operation  recently  and  that  the 
undergo  high,  but  it  was  clear  on  <•>■■ 

3  n,at  the  deceased  had  never  had 

evidence  that  ^  Qq  the  ,gth 

S"dt"embe?  the  deceased  cashed  a  cheque  for 
®ep,,n  „d  Rs  20  remained  as  balance.  On  the 
R'-  13°iav  she  wrote  to  tbe  bank  manager 
“T  ,the  £40  expected  from  England  Rs  400 
H  he  credited  to  the  account  of  the  accused 
d  Rab  200  to  her  own  account.  He  simply 
a BJ “heir  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  deceased 
d  dn  t  have  intended  to  commit  suicide  for 
could  not  ha  for  hBrae|f.  At  least 

q‘e,en.berP20  she  expected  to  have  some  money 

September.  h  june  1911,  the  accused 

tul  tBeto  her  friend  at  Portsmouth  that  if  ah 
Wl'°l?iuD  it  she  would  never  allow  the  deceased 
could  st  p  deceased’s  fortuue  aud  that  she 

hadrgitthe  wmput  in  a  bank  and  would  get 
everything.  LQESCE  l8  Druos. 

„  t  „  counsel  said  that  the  prosecu 
Proceeding  Luok„„w  except  th 

tlon  1°who  suggested  that  tbe  deceased  ever 
accused  who  *ugg  Tfie  deceased  was 

indulged  >  _ffi  l„dv  in  her  accoun 

6  pies  was  also 
was  the  most  reliable  ac 


druS3-  ,  , 

u81y  careful  lady  in 

audevenapei,holdeLboughtfori 


noted  tb8™D'd  if/deaHn’gs  and  they  coufd  not 
c°'-t  1  oyf  that  sort.  After  a  .diligent 


trace  any  items  i~~‘Jl!ly  1898  Miss  Orme 

r;oh  "  a  son,'  sutphoral  in^nglaod  and  they 
h  id  pm  chase  ■  ,  CB  „f  Mr.  Hunter  Garnet, 
would  have  h  “  dec(ja!,ed  on  that  point.  They 

.  -  -  C  Jv...vf«  till  iinrnnu  | 


Hunter  Garnet, 

me  oou”1 — 

the  brother  *  J  “ 

c  -old  not  tiace  any  “-V-  =f  the" accused  came 

Wii9,ti”t„it°hi!  he  deceased.  After  Miss  Orme'. 
a’  three  medicines  or  drugs  or  traces 

death  only  tme  in  the  room.  Ouewai 

the  same  were  «  witb  the  label  scraped 

bi.ttie  of  "’'°"1iBBBa9ed  waa  ill  in  July  and  when 
„B  Whet I  th  d  the  accused  herself  bad  asked 

the  nurse  was  ca  illness  was  due 

tha  nurse  if  she  that  sl,e  did 

drugs.  hftimz  surprised  asked 

. . .  2  had  fotind  a„yPa„d  the  accused 

the  negative. 


to 

accused  if  8h®  nftTative.  ^Couusel  said  that 
rep1;0.1'  '''  that  the  symptoms  of  those  illnesses 

would  show  that  vu  :  r  A  All(Tnat.  wftre  rather 

of  Miss  Orme  in  July 


0,'"81  noisoning  than  of  hysteria,  d 
those  of  veroiml^  pur8base  of  veronal  at 


there  was 


Arsenic  was  pur- 


Samuel's  shop  "“  A  on  August  8  and  the 
chased  at  Mr.  Sj™06  he  SJi,on  ,-egister  was  to  kill 
reason  assigned  iu  Th0  poison  register 


the  tisU  insects  ■  ^nature  and  they  would  have  to 

bore  Miss  Orms ie i  .  g  h6r  signature.  The  arsernc 

,  ,f  that  W»  ■  °  arrunnt 


determine  if  that  was  wrapper  from  which 

was  f  mud  enclosed  in  ,  and  tbe  whole  was 

something  had  be  which  was  sealed  and 

enclosed  in  a  wr,a0pp8f  80da.  The  packet  of 
peculiar  wrapping  in  the 


facing  the  shamiaiiahH  were  placed  two  rows 
of  chairs,  one  for  the  Indian  gentry  and  the 
other  nearer  to  the  steps  for  the  Municipal 
I' a thers  who  had  all  assembled  by  5-30  r.  m.  to 
receive  the  Chief  Commissioner.  Gentlemen  and 
chiefs  continued  to  Dour  in  motor  csrs  and  carri- 
Hgestill  5-30  when  the  Chief  Commissioner  arrived 
m  his  moter  car.  He  was  received  on  the  steps 
by  the  Commissioner,  Lieutenant-Col.  Stratton, 
o.  I.  k.,  and  the  municipal  commissioners.  On  the 
Chief  Commissioner’s  taking  his  seat  on  the  dais 
Lieutenant-Col.  Stratton  read  the  report  of  the 
municipal  committee!, enumerating  tha  principal 
donors,  the  shape  the  Memorial  was  to  take  and 
the  amount  of  collection.  The  full  size  lifelike 
portrait  of  the  late  Sir  Curzon  Wyllie  which  has 
been  presented  to  the  Mayo  College  by  his  High¬ 
ness  tne  Maharaja  of  Jodhpur  was  then  displayed 
to  the  spectators.  Then  the  Chief  Commissioner 
read  his  speech  in  which  he  dwelt  at  length 
on  the  services  the  deceased  rendered  to  the 
chiefs  and  the  people  of  Rajpntana,  his  numerou- 
qua|ifcie8  of  the  head  and  heart  which  had 
sndeared  him  to  the  R  ■  jputana  nobility  and,  abov 
all,  his  frank  and  courteous  treatment  of  all 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  during 
his  long  stay  in  Rajputana.  It  was  therefore 
in  the  fitness  of  things  that  Rajputana  which 
was  the  recipient  of  all  that  flowed  from  the 
good  nature  of  the  deceased  should  be  the  first 
in  perpetuating  the  memory  of  such  an  exalted 
officer  by  erecting  a  suitable  building  to  be 
called  after  him.  He  appreciated  the  efforts 
of  the  chiefs  in  the  direction  by  way  of  erecting  a 
memorial  in  their  capital.  After  a  long  and 
eloquent  speech  Sir.  E.  Colvin  laid  the  foundation 
stone.  On  his  resuming  his  seat  Mr.  Mithan 
Lai  Bhargava  delivered  an  eloquent  speech 
iu  Urdu  expressing  the  sentiments  of  the  public 
in  general.  An  Utdii  translation  of  the  Chief 
Commissioner’s  speech  was  also  read.  There¬ 
after  the  meeting  disp  reed.  In  the  chief 
shamianah  were  seen  H.  H.  the  Maharaja 
of  Idar,  H.  H.  the  Maharaja  of  Bikaner,  H 
H.  the  Maharaja  of  Kotab  and  many  others, 
principal  thakurs  and  raises.  The  ceremony 
proved  a  very  successful  one  through  the  efforts  of 
Captain  Pritchard  who  was  the  Secretary  of  the 
Managing  Committee  of  Sir  Curzon  Wyllie 
Memorial. 


THE  VICEROY’S  COUNCIL. 
Monday,  Ftbiuary  26. 

B^bu  Bhupcndra  Nath  Basu  on  His  Bill. 


The  Hon.  liTmpenara  TJath  Basil  made 

the  following  speech  in  moving  that  the  Special 
Marriage  Bill  oe  referred  to  a  Select  Commit¬ 
tee  : — 

Sir,  I  have  the  honor  to  move  that  the  Bill  to 
amend  the  Special  Marriage  Act,  1872,  be  refer¬ 
red  to  a  Select  Committee,  and  in  doing  so,  with 
your  leave,  sir,  I  shall  briefly  review  the  position 
as  regards  the  Special  Marriage  Act  which  my 
Bill  seeks  to  amend.  When  1  introduced  this 
Bill  last  year,  I  must  say  that  I  did  not 
expect  or  anticipate  the  large  and  influential 
support  that  I  have  received  from  the  country. 
It  was  beyond  my  wildest  expectation.  If  you 
go  into  the  history  of  social  legislation  in  this 
country  beginning  from  the  time  when  the  Marquis 
-if  Wellesley  stopped  the  practice  of  throwing 
children  into  the  sea  down  to  the  time  when  the 
Sati  Bill  was  parsed  into  law,  there  wan  almost 
-I ways  even  against  inhuman  practices  as  the 
h rowing  of  children  into  the  sea,  the  killing 
of  female  children,  the  burning  of  Sati,  a  storm  «>f 
indignation  and  opposition  which  would  have 
stopped  the  hand  of  a  less  courageous  Government 
than  ours  has  been  in  the  ps-t.  Would 't  b«  be¬ 
lieved  now  that  when  Lord  William  Bentinck  intro* 
luced  his  great  legislation  stopping  the  burning  of 
Hindu  widows,  would  the  Hindu  -f  the  ni"<lei  ri 
lay  believe,  that  his  anceetm  a  submitted  a  solemn 
uemorial  to  Government  that  if  wid-.ws  were 
longer  allowed  to  be  burnt,  the  result 
would  be  that  the  marital  rights  of  the  peo- 
pie  of  this  country  would  be  seriously  jeopardis¬ 
ed,  that  chastity  amongst  women  w-.old  be  an 
unknown  quantity,  that,  hnsbands  w-nld  ■>-’  p-'iso»j_- 
ed  and  murdered  and  that  aocial_i<re  would  be 
m-Liable  nVMW  n  Rlll-.ligsl.  Ihe  "PP'U.enlS 


k 


man  at  Rajpore  that  she  had  left  her  cousi  ^  people  to  judgo  wbotl 
very  unwell  and  she  was  bothered  about  have  been  able  to  r 

Then  while  tbe  accused  resided  from  12tb  Sep*, 
tember  till  19th  September  at  Lucknow  in  the 
f  deceased’s  house  ‘Winter  Haige  ’  she  told  Miss 
Jackson  that  it  was  predicted  that  the  accused 
would  live  with  a  rich  lady  who  would  leave  her 
her  property  in  the  year  1911,  9th  month, 
between  the  I5th  and  25th.  Counsel  said  Miss 
Orme  died  on  the  18th  September,  1911,  according 


to  the  alleged  prediction. 

The  Chief  Justice  then  asked  the  gentlemen  of 
the  jury  not  to  discuss  the  case  outside  the  court 
with  anybody  else  who  was  not  one  of  them. 

The  court  then  rose  for  the  day. 

SIR  CURZON  WYLLIE  MEMORIAL, 
AJMER. 

(From  Our  Correspondent.) 

On  Friday  the  23rd  February  was  laid  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  late  Curzon  Wyllie  Memo¬ 
rial,  Aimer,  by  the  Hon.  Sir  E.  Colvin,  Chief  Com¬ 
missioner,  Ajmer- Merwara.  The  spacious  raised 
platform  near  tbe  Victoria  Jubilee  Clock  Towel 
opposite  the  railway  station  was  tbe  scene  of  this 
impressive  aud  never  to  be  forgotten  ceremouy  to 
peipetuate  the  long  connection  of  the  honored 
deceased,  prior  to  his  leaving  India,  with  Rajputana 
and  her  chiefs  and  tbe  abiding  interest  and 
zeal  shown  by  him  in  promoting  their  interest 
aod  welfare.  The  steps  leading  to  the  platform 
were  decorated  with  the  usual  red  cloth  and  on 
the  platform  were  erected  two  big  shamianabs, 
one  for  the  Mayo  College  students  and  Europeans 
and  the  other  for  the  Indian  chiefs  and  nobility. 
Just  iu  frout  of  these  was  erected  a  dais  tor  tne 
Chief  Commissioner  and  the  Commissioner. 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Mr.  Simeon  and  the  Municipal  Board. 

Sir, — I  find  that  residents  and  electors  havf- 
commenced  to  take  interest  in  their  in  ernal  affair- 
ill  connection  with  sanitation,  etc.  I  therefor^ 
consider  it  proper  to  lay  before  the  public  a 
brief  statement  of  the  work  done  by  me  din¬ 
ing  the  period  I  had  charge  of  cons«rvanc\ 
in  the  Kydganj- Muthigauj  wird,  winch  was  p  o- 
uounced  to  be  a  neglected  ward  of  tbe  lord 
municipality  ;  the  reason  being  the  old  mem¬ 
bers  did  uot  pay  much  attention  to  the  we  fa 
of  the  people  living  in  the  ward.  Tin 
attended  meetings  and  contented  themselves  with 
being  called  municipal  commissioners,  and  for 
tunately  they  were  inves  ed  with  3rd  class  powers 
of  a  magistrate.  They  were  styled  honorary 
magistrates.  I  was  elected  a  member  in  April 
1911  owing  to  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  re 
signation  of  a  member  who  bad  been  absen 
already  for  one  year.  Hia  place  bad  not  been 
filled  up.  Since  I  was  in  charge  the  folio 
im*  work  has  been  d°ue  and  it  is  for  the  ward 

- * . .  ’  \her  within  a  short  period 

gain  their  confidence  aud 
l  have  dischaiged  the  trust  reposed  in  me 
honestly  and  fearlessly. 

1.  I  have  regularly  visited  all  the  places  iu  the 
ward  aud  enforced  strict  supervision  over  the 
working  staff — much  to  thoir  annoyance  as  the 
staff  did  uot  like  to  be  watched  strictly. 

2.  I  discovered  a  defalcation  case,  and  the 
accused  were  departmentally  punished. 

3.  The  cattleshed  was  newly  tiled  and  an 
extra  thatch  put  up.  The  number  of  buffaloes  was 
raised  to  37. 

4.  The  Kydgunj  road  is  being  remetalled.  It 
had  beeu  in  a  miserable  condition.  Kutchha  lanes 
are  metalled. 

4.  A  pucca  »ell  being  tbe  property  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  has  been  saved  from  encroachment — after 
hard  struggle. 

5.  Wages  of  sweepers  working  iu  the  night 
increased  and  lamp-posts  put  up  with  lanterns. 

6.  Two  members  of  the  board  gained  admission 
to  a  charitable  institution  receiving  help  from 
the  municipality. 

7.  Visited  all  the  octroi  barriers  many  timei 
and  detected  malpractices — offenders  were  punish 
ed  and  warned. 

8.  Rendered  services  to  other  wards  when 
required — etc.,  etc. 

This  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  work  done  at 
the  expense  of  valuable  time  and  pecuniary  loss. 

J.  SIMEON, 

Allahabad,  March  7.  M  c ,  Ward  V 


my  measure  to-day  who  would  not  *ay  that  it  was 
-he  grossest  libel  that,  could  have  bee,,  pronounced 
upon  Hindu  womanhood  ?  What  has  been  the 
experience  of  nearly  a  hundred  years  that  have 
since  passed  as  regards  the  effect,  of  the  measure 
n  Hindu  life  and  the  Hindu  home?  Well,  sir, 
l  remember  also  the  great  agitation  that  was  rained 
when  a  tiny  lit'le  measure,  which  t<»  the  social  re¬ 
former  was  practically  of  very  little  concern,  for 
aising  the  age  of  consent,  was  introduced  into 
his  Council  in  the  rime  of  Lord  Lan-downe.  Sir, 
s  i  w  a  mass  meeting  on  the  M<vd<tn  m  which 
-early  a  hundred  thousand  men  had  assembled 
from  all  over  Bengal  to  potest  *g.inat  'JjiL 
iniquity  of  the  Government  nnderraKmg  to 
legislate  on  a  matter  affecting  the  social  l-fe 
,,f  the  Hindus.  I  was  present  also  on  that 
.cession  at  the  temple  f  Kadglvt  wlieie  hundreds 
i  d  thousands  had  a  -emhl  d  off  ring  prayers  to 
the  g  ddess  to  aave  1  h  ni  f-  "in  that,  *  1  i *  e  •  al  unity 
v,d  I  al-o  remember  the  p-Moess-on 
highest  of  the  land  which  pr-se  th 
in  front  of  this  Governme'  t  H  -mr 
indignation  of  the  p-ople  agai  s 
that,  descrip'  ion.  This  is  a  I 
instance  which  is  within  the  k- 
of  us.  I  ha-1  the  temerity  win 
Iteing  criticised  to  be  p.  esent  at 
t.o  put  in  a  protest  against  th 
were  going  to  be  passed.  Well 
soon  shown  tbe  door,  and  the  ti 
I  have  not,  yet  forgotten. 


"  d  by  the 
ho  rather 
•-how  the 
mea<me  of 
stance,  an 
mw ledge  --f  ins n y 
»n  that,  Bill  was 
a  pu'-lic  meeting 
e  resolutions  that 
,  sir,  I  was  very 
eat, merit  I  received 
Then,  sir,  when 


Then 

Mr. 
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Preface. — The  main  object  of  this  publication  is 
to  present,  in  simple  English,  some  of  the  works  of 
Sri  Sankaracharya  in  which  he  tried  to  expound,  iu 
a  popular  style,  the  philosophy  of  the  non-dualistic 
Vedanta  of  which  he  was  the  well-known  founder. 
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rendered  free  of  technical  words  and  phrases.  It 
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training  iu  metaphysics  or  dialectics  and  have 
neither  the  leisure  nor  the  capacity  to  l  ead  the 
original  standard  works  of  Sankara,  a  publication 
of  this  kind  should  be  specially  helpful  for  a  propel 
understanding  of  the  broad  outline  of  Sankaras 
philosophy  of  nondualism. 
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King  George’s  Speeches  in  India. 

A  COMPLETE  COLLECTION  OF  ALL  THE  8PEECHES 
DELIVERED  IN  INDIA  DURING  HIS  TOUR 
AS  PRINCE  OF  WALES  AND  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
THE  RECENT  CORONATION  DURBAR. 

This  is  a  complete  and  up-to-date  collection 
of  all  the  speeches  delivered  by  His  Majesty 
the  King-Emperor  during  bis  first  tour  in  India 
as  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  second  tour  in  connec 
tion  with  the  Coronation  Durbar.  No  speech  of  an 
importance  relating  to  India  has  been  omitted 
and  to  make  this  handy  collection  of  His  Majesty 
Indian  Speeches  doubly  valuable,  a  useful  Appen 
dix  has  been  added,  containing  among  others,  thr 
text  of  the  announcement  relating  to  the  Corona 
tion  Durbar  Boons  ;  the  Proclamations  of  H.  M 
King  George,  Queen  Victoria  and  King  Edward 
the  Seventh  on  their  accession  to  the  throne,  and 
the  messages  of  Queen  Victoria  and  King  Edwaid 
to  the  Durbars  of  1877  and  of  1903.  The  book 
contains  a  fine  portrait  of  Their  Majesties  as 
frontispiece,  and  seven  other  illustrations.  W^e 
hope  that  this  handy  volume  will  be  welcomed  by 
the  millions  of  His  Majesty’s  subjects  not  only 
in  India  but  all  over  the  Empire. 

With  eight  Illustrations.  Re.  Oue. 
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the  great  Vidyaaagar  brought  fmward  his  Widow 
Remarriage  Bill,  what  was  the  feeling  of  the  coun¬ 
try  from  Bombay  to  Calcutta  against  its  provisions? 

~t  was  that  Hindu  society  was  going  to  be  turned 
„pside  down  and  the  purity  of  the  Hindu  widow 
was  going  to  be  destroyed.  I  shall  not  refer  to 
e  Lex  Loci  Act  which  was  opposed  practically 
niveisally  by  Hindus  and  Mussalmans  alike — 
Act,  which  removed  forfeiture  from  those 
who  gave  up  the  religion  of  their  ancestors  and 
embraced  a  different  faith — and  the  charge  was 
made  against  the  Government  by  Mussalmans  and 
Hindus  alike  that  it  was  really  iutended  to  fur  ther 
the  progress  of  Christianity  in  this  country.  My 
leasure,  the  small  Bill  that  I  have  introduced,  has 
..ot  met  with  even  a  hundredth  part  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  that  those  measures  had  evoked  in  the  past. 

the  very  measure  which  I  now  seek  to 
ameud,  when  it  was  introduced  by  Sir  Henry 
aine  aud  re-introduced  by  Sir  Fitzjames  Stephen 
„ith  great  and  material  alterai i-ms— there  were 
sixty  thousand  signatories  against  it.  and  thei e  were 
only  a  few  people  who  we  e  supporting  it.  I  have 
been  at  some  pains  to  go  through  the  voluminous 
correspondence  with  which  the  Government  has 
favoured  us,  and  I  find  that  in  the  opinions 
that  have  been  expressed  on  either  side  of  the 
question,  there  are  about  177  in  my  favour 
gainst  about  187.  That,  l  think,  is  a  very 
pec  table  number  in  my  support.  From 
these  numbers  I  am  excluding  Burma  where 
l  have  a  majority  in  my  favour,  I  am  also 
Tiding  Baluch’stan  as  not  probably  likely  to 
he  affected  by  my  measure  if  passed  into  law,  at 
least  not  in  the  immediate  future,  and  ihe  number 
m  that  place  is  very  small.  In  this  majority 
against  me  there  are  28  Mahoinedans  who,  as  I  shall 
proceed  to  show,  are  not  s-i  vitally  affected  as  we 
are  and  there  were  11  members  of  other  communi¬ 
ties,  neither  Hindu  nor  Mussalinan,  so  that  if  you 
omit  these  39  opinions,  of  the  opinions  that  have 
been  hitherto  received  for  or  against  the  measure, 
those  who  are  in  my  favour  form  a  very  respect¬ 
able  majority. 

I  may  refer  to  tbe  many  public  meetings  that 
have  been  held  all  over  India  in  support  of  my 
Bill.  To  my  great  regret  on  the  last  occasion, 
my  friend,  the  H"d.  Mr.  Subba  Rao,  had  ex- 
’  some  surprise  at  the  revolutionary 
character  of  my  measure.  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  say  that  many  orthodox  people  in 
his  province  have  given  their  whole-hearted 
support  to  my  measure  iu  all  its  details.  Every 
social  conference  that,  has  sat.  in  India  during 
the  last  year  in  every  province  has  spoken  in 
support  of  my  Bill.  And  I  may  say  w.ith  a  safe 
and  clear  conscience  that  1  have  peisonally 
lever  tried  to  influence,  either  by  speech  oi  by 
letter,  the  opinion  of  any  single  individual  or 
body  of  men  in  tbe  country  over  my  Bill.  I  bad 
oeeu  asked  to  tour  about  ihe  country  and  to  edu¬ 
cate  public  opinion,  but  in  a  matter  like  this, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  l  thought  it  would  do  best  to 
let  my  countrymen  coni9  to  a  cnmlnsion  for  them¬ 
selves.  What  I  bad  to  say  had  been  practically 
said  in  the  speech  with  which  I  introduced  the 
measure.  But  it  is  not  only  the  volume  of  the 
support  that  l  have  got,  not  only  the  extent  that 
most  gratifying  feature  of  the  situation 
but  that  I  have  the  highest  authority,  if  I 
may  say  so,  in  my  country  in  my  favour.  Sir 
Pratul  Chandra  Chatteiji,  retired  judge  of  the 
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Punjab  Chief  Court  ;  Mr.  Justice  Bauerjee  of  the 
Allahabad  High  Court ;  Sir  Narayan  Chandavar- 
karof  the  Bombay  High  Court;  Mr,  Sankaran 
Nair  of  the  Madras  High  Court  ;  Mr.  Sarada 
Continued  on  pagt  8. 
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Mr.  Basu  on  His  Bill.—  Contd. 

Charan  Mitter,  a  retired  judge  of  the  Calcutta 
High  Court,  have  all  spoken— high  and  great 
judicial  authorities  as  these  gentlemen  are, 
recognised  exponents  of  Hindu  law  and  Hindu 
sentiment  as  these  gentlemen  must  be  assumed 
to  be — they  have  all  spoken  in  terms  of  unquali¬ 
fied  approval  of  my  measure.  Mr.  Srinivasa 
Aiyangar  of  Madras  presided  over  a  public 
meeting  in  which  my  Bill  was  discussed,  and  sup¬ 
ported  my  Bill.  Dr.  Satish  Chandra  Banerjee,  a 
great  Hindu  jurist  and  an  orthodox  Hindu  gent¬ 
leman  of  Allahabad,  has  given  his  unqualified  sup¬ 
port  to  my  Bill.  Who  else  is  better  qualified  in 
India  to  speak  about  Hindu  customs  and  Hindu 
pi actices  than  Dr.  Bhaudarkar  of  Bombay  ? 
lie  belongs  to  an  advanced  section  of  the  Hindus, 
but  from  the  Hindu  standpoint,  he  lias  given  his 
support  to  my  Bill.  And  what  is  the  stringent 
feature  of  all— that  oigan  of  the  highly  conservative 
and  proud  Mahratta  Brabiuins  of  Poona— conser¬ 
vative  1  say  in  matters  of  religion  and  religious 
practices— who  with  their  Hindu  brethren  in  Ben 
gal  had  led  the  opposition  to  the  Age  of  Cousent 
Bill,  who  had  gone  to  the  length  of  making  a  session 
of  the  Congress  nearly  impossible  at  Poona  because 
the  use  of  the  Congress  hall  had  been  piomised  for 
a  social  conference  after  tbe  Congress  was  over— it 
is  their  organ,  the  Kestwi,  which  has  been  one  of  my 
strongest  supporters.  And  who  else?  There  sits 
my  hon.  friend  Pandit  Madan  Mohan  Malavlya 
and  his  paper  in  Allahabad,  the  Leader ,  has  thrown 
him  ovei  board  and  has  been  most  strenuously  sup 
porting  my  bill  ;  his  life-long  freind  and  companion 
his  most  esteemed  colleague,  Mr.  Ganga  Pershad 
Varraa  of  Lucknow,  one  of  the  most  orthodox 
men  that  1  have  kuowu,  at  the  same  time  a  man  of 
advanced  views  and  culture,  in  his  paper,  the 
Advocate,  baa  beeu  supporting  my  measure. 

Amongst  the  Pareis,  the  1‘arsee  newspaper  and 
tbe  Oriental  Review  have  also  lent  their  strong 
support.  Some  of  my  Mahomedan  friends  in  th 
Couucil  have  done  me  the  great  honor  < 
supporting  my  measure  wheu  I  introduced  it  here, 

A  Mahomedan  Judge  of-  the  Allahabad 
High  Court  known  to  be  the  most  learned 
Mahomedan  jurist  in  India,  esteemtd  alik- 
by  Hindus  aud  Mussulmans  for  bis  quiet 
piety  and  knowledge  of  Arabic  literature,  Moul- 
vie  kliaramat  Hussain,  has  given  his  unqualified 
support  to  my  Bill.  Two  Mahomedan  judges, 
one  of  them  of  the  Sialkot  division  and 
the  other  of  the  Hissar  division,  have  also  supported 
my  measure.  I  believe  it  must  be  apparent  to  every 
one  that  if  opposition  could  have  been  expected 
from  any  quarter,  lightly  it  would  be  from  the 
Brabmos,  for  though  one  of  the  grounds  put  for¬ 
ward  by  me  wheu  1  introduced  the  measure  was 
that  the  Hindu  community  did  not  like,  nor  did 
the Biabmos  like,  that  they  should  becalled  non- 
Hindus,  from  a  conversation  that  I  had  with  oue 
of  the  leading  men  in  that  community,  I  gathered 
that  if  any  class  of  men  were  .affected  injuriously 
by  the  Bill,  it  would  be  the  Brahiuos,  for  they 
would  do  longer  then  be  a  different  community 
but  meiely  a  sect  of  the  Hindus  and  their  fate 
would  be  sealed,  for  the  absorbent  power  of  tbe 
Hindu  religion  would  soou  obliterate  all  differences 
that  existed  between  tbe  Brabmo  and  the  Hindu. 
The  members  of  the  Adi  Brahtno  Samaj  had 
opposed  the  Special  Marriage  Act  wheu  it  was 
passing  through  its  stages  iu  this  Council  in  1872, 
but  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  fiuding  that  the 
cultured  Minister  of  the  Adi  Brabmo  Samaj, 
Mr  Satyendra  Nath  Tagore,  who  in  his  letter 
to  tbe  Government  says  that  his  community  have 
not  departed  in  any  esseutial  particular  from 
Hindu  usage  or  custom  or  in  the  matter  of  marri¬ 
age  in  the  Vedic  ritual,  has  given  me  his  whole¬ 
hearted  support,  though  his  community  had  op¬ 
posed  the  Bill  which  now  stands  as  law.  And  the 
other  brauch  of  that  Brahmo  community,  the 
SadbaraD  Brahmo  Samaj,  the  most  go-ahead  com¬ 
munity  in  India,  who  have  introduced  intermar¬ 
riages  among  them  through  their  enlightened 
Secretary,  a  man  of  great  scientific  attainments, 
Dr  Nilratan  Sarkar,  has  spoken  in  no  uncertain 
terms  in  support  of  my  Bill,  not  only  on  grouuds 
uf  social  well-being  but  also  on  scientific  grouuds 
Well  sir,  my  friend  to  my  right,  the  Maharaja 
dbiraja  Bahadur  of  Burdwan,  has  criticised  iny 
Bill  as  a  bomb  thrown  into  the  citadel  of  Hinduism. 
Bombs  are  not  only  the  special  privilege  of  the 
C  I  Department  but  of  all  who  shelter  themselves 
behind  the  buttress  of  prejudice  and  ignorance 
and  are  always  afraid  of  some  extraordinary  com¬ 
motion  which  may  overthrow  tbe  little  protective 
works  that  they  set  around  themselves  for  their 
safety  Sir,  I  am  a  Hindu,  I  feel  that  the  eter¬ 
nal  verities  of  tbe  Hindu  religion  rest  not  on 
the  slippery  sandbanks  of  supetStition  and  preju¬ 
dice  nor  upon  the  unreliable  support  of  ignor¬ 
ance  and  incredulity  but  on  the  more  endur¬ 
ing  foundations  of  faith  and  truth.  And  my 
religion  stands  in  no  fear  of  those  who  are  seeking 
to  replace  tbe  ephemeral  by  the  abiding.  There 
is  a  class  of  critics  who  Lave  seen  in  my  Bill  no 

thing  but  evil  aud  who  have  seeu  in  me  nothing 
but  an  incarnation  of  some  malignant  power  bent 
upon  destroying  the  strongholds  of  Hinduism. 
To  these  I  make  no  reply.  But,  sir,  I  think  it 
is  desirable  to  deal  with  some  of  the  grouuds  of 
opposition-the  more  prominent  grounds  of  op¬ 
position  that  have  been  ntised  against  my  Bill 
The  subject  is  abstruse  and  may  not  be  of 
interest  to  my  European  colleagues  who  are 
not  probably  conversant  with  the  operation  of 
marriage  laws  amongst  us  and  to  whom 
may  be  a  tiresome  story.  But  to  us  it 
very  important,  and,  therefore,  in  the  best  way 
that  I  can,  I  proceed  to  deal  with  the  pnuci 
objections  taken  against  my  Bill  by  the  opponents 

of  the  measure-  ...  -n 

Tbe  first  great  objection  is  that  my  Bill  will 
lead  to  intermarriage,  between  the  different 
cut*.  It  will  «lao  lead  to  intermarriage 
between  the  different  creeds.  It  will  thus 
lead  to  the  destruction  or  the  overthiow  of 
the  boundaries  that  at  present  eafeguard  the 
Hindu  taith-  That  in  fact  is  the  principal 
objection  to  tbe  Bill.  As  my  bon  friends 
remember,  the  present  Act  says  that  whenever 
a  marriage  is  going  to  be  contracted  under  ita 
provisions,  the  contracting  parties  sre  to  rna 
declaration  that  they  profess  no  known  religion 
in  India  My  amendment  is  that  this  provision 
should  be  done  away  with.  All  that  is  necessary 
should  be  what  has  been  laid  down  in  other 
civilised  countries  where  marriages  are  not  con- 
traded  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Church 
that  the  parties  should  declare  that  we  intend 
f that  is  the  language  of  the  Act)  to  marry  under 
'the  Ad  ’  That  is  all  that  I  desiie.  I  believe, 
there  is  some  little  misapprehension  about  tbh 
scone  of  my  Bill.  In  tbe  first  place,  I  '"tend  that 
marriage  should  take  place  amongst  the  different 
rastes  of  the  Hindus.  I  do  not  say  that  marriage 


should  be  without  any 


Hindu  ritual.  It  is  quite 


possible,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  when 
two  Hindu,  belonging  to  different  castes  intend 


to  intermarry,  they  will  go  through  the  Hindu 
ritual  hut  that  will  not  validate  their  marriage 
at  the  present  time,  because  under  the  law  aa  now 
*  Mowed,  intermarriage  between  different  castes 
not  permissible.  Bo  that,  so  far  aa  the  operation 
of  my  Bill  i«  confined  to  the  Hindus,  it  is  more 
in  favour  of  the  Hindus  than  the  present  law  is, 
because  it  does  not  make  it  obligatory  on  the 
parlies  to  declare  that  they  are  non-Hindus.  But 
my  friends  say  that  while  it  is  more  in  favour,  no 
doubt,  in  one  sense,  it  is  against  us  in  another.  4  Y ou 
ire  obliterating  they  say,  ‘  the  distinction  of 
-aste,  you  are  undermining  the  purity  of  our 
nco that  is  the  argument  which  I  want  to  meet. 
1'hey  say,  ‘so  far  aa  marriages  are  confined  to 
the  sub-divisions  of  tbe  same  caste,  we  have  no 
bjection,  you  take  jour  Bill,  get  it  passed  iuto 
law  with  the  unanimous  support  of  the  country' 
Bome  of  them  have  said  that  so  far  as  t  hat  is 
concerned  the  preaont  Hindu  practice  and 
preaeut  Hindu  law,  as  understood,  would  render 
such  union  valid.  That  is  an  opinion  which  has 
been  expressed  by  some  eminent  Hindu  law¬ 
yers  who  have  given  their  opinions  against  me. 
As  Sir  Henry  Maine  has  said,  it  is  difficult 
to  contract  marriage  upon  a  mere  opinion.  It  is 
true  indeed  that  in  a  certain  case  from  Madras  to 
which  1  made  reference  when  introducing  my 
Bill  in  this  Couucil,  they  had  held  that  amongst 
the  Budras  an  illegitmate  son  would  be  entitled 
to  inherit,  and  consequently  it  was  argued  that 
illegitimacy  is  no  bar  to  inheritance  amongst 
the  Sudia*,  aud  there  would  be  no  bar  to 
intermarriage.  Assuming  the  argument  to  be 
souud,  that  case  was  brought  to  tbe  notice  of  an 
eminent  Hindu  Judge  of  the  Calcutta  High  Court 
in  the  case  of  Narayau  Dhara  vs.  Rakhal 
Gain.  1  will  not  go  into  the  details  of  that 
case  except  to  say  that  one  of  the  parties  was 
a  weaver  and  the  other  was  a  cultivator.  In 
that  case,  when  reviewing  the  case  of  the 
Madras  High  Court  which  had  been  finally  decid¬ 
ed  by  the  Privy  Couucil,  Mr.  Justice  Romesh 
Ctiunder  Mitter  said  that  it  would  haidly  warrant 
him  in  upholding  the  validity  of  a  marriage 
between  different  castes  amongst  the  Sudras. 
Well,  what  it  is  my  friends  mean  wheu  they  say 
that  you  do  not  require  a  validating  Act  to 
render  unions  betweeu  subsections  of  the  same 
caste  legal,  1  do  not  understand.  What  is  it  they 
understand  by  the  words  ‘  the  same  caste'  when 
they  lay  down  this  proposition  ?  Do  they  mean  the 
four  original  castes,  the  Vanias,  or  do  they  rueau 
the  thousand  and  one  Biib-castes  that  have  now 
grown  up  aud  become  independent  of  each  other, 
aud  do  they  mean  to  say  that  amoDgst  these 
independent  sub-castes  intermarriages  may  take 
place  aiul  such  intermarriages  would  beheld  to  be 
legal  ?  Well,  if  that  is  their  contention,  all  I  can 
say  is  that  judicial  opinion  is  against  it.  In  a  case 
in  which  the  parties  were  Nepalese  but  residents 
of  the  United  Provinces,  a  Brahmin  married  a 
Kshatriya,  both  belonging  to  the  twice  born 
caste  aud  contracting  an  alliance  which  was  law¬ 
ful  in  Nepal,  but  that  marriage  was  pronounced 
to  be  illegal  by  a  bench  of  the  Allahabad  High 
Court  iu  a  recent  case  (28  Allahabad,  Badarn 
Kumari  vs.  Suraj  Kumari).  My  friends  say,  ‘  well, 
if  the  law  as  it  now  obtains  is  not  a  sufficient 
safeguard  for  a  marriage  like  this,  we  shall  not 
stand  in  your  way.  Get  a  law  passed 

which  will  make  intermarriage  valid  between  sub¬ 
sections  of  tbe  same  caste.’  How  many  people 
such  a  law  would  affect,  it  would  be  diT 
conjecture,  but  I  want  to  go  much  forth 
who  have  supported  me  want  to  go  much 
namely,  we  want  to  give  the  contracting  . 
the  fullest  liberty  of  conscience.  I  am  ouly  at 
resent  copfiniug  my  remarks  to  the  Hindus 
f  two  members  of  two  different  independent 
castes  among  the  Hindus  want  to  marry, 
why  should  we  stand  in  their  way  ?  It  has  been 
said  we  stand  in  their  way  in  order  to  maintain 
the  purity  of  the  Hindu  castes  and  the  Hindu  race. 
Let  us  see  how  far  this  purity  rests  upon  a  his¬ 
torical  basis.  The  Brabiuins  naturally  claim  the 
highest  degree  of  purity.  There  can  be  uo  doubt 
that  in  very  ausieut  times  there  were  constant 
feuds  between  tbe  Brahmins  and  Kshatriyas,  the 
priestly  and  the  warrior  castes,  sometimes  the 
Brahmins  suffering  defeat  aud  sometimes  the 
Kshatriyas.  Then  arose  a  great  champion  of  tbe 
Brahmins, supposed  to  be  an  iucaruation  of  Vishuu 
himself,  Parashuram,  who  extirpated  the  Kshatri¬ 
yas  81  times.  How  be  could  extirpate 81  times  is 
a  problem  which  Brahminidal  ingenuity  can  aloDe 
solve,  and  before  which  I  confess  myself  beaten. 
This  Parashuram,  the  great  extirpator,  the  great 
extirpating  champion  of  the  Brahmins,  was  the  son 
of  a  Brahmin,  the  great  sage  Jamadagni,  but 
curiously  enough,  he  was  the  son  of  a  Kshatriya 
mother,  Renuka,  the  daughter  of  King  Praaanjit. 
So  that  starting  from  this  gieat  aud  cardinal  point 
of  the  superiority  of  the  Brahmin  over  the  Ksha¬ 
triya  we  find  that  he  whom  they  have  set  up 
champion  was  the  son  of  a  Kshatriya 
mother.  Then,  agiin  I  go  to  another  authority, 
namely,  oue  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Brahminical  creed  in  ludia.  who  may  be  justly 
regarded  as  the  highest  amongst  the  high,  the 
great  Vyass,  the  compiler  of  the  Vedas,  the 
writer  of  the  Puranas,  he  was  the  son  of 
Brahmin  by  a  fisherwoman.  I  suppose  no  blame 
attaches  to  him  for  having  a  humble  and  lowly 
origin  on  bis  mother’s  sido.  Then,  one  of  the 
great  sages  Vajnavalkya  has  laid  down  that  from 
a  Cbandal  to  a  Brahmin  is  only  six  stages,  that 
from  a  Sbudraitis  five,  and  so  on  in  lessening 
degrees.  A  man  of  humble  origin  could  thus 
reach  the  goal  of  Brahminism.  Well,  if  tin 
authority  of  Yajnavalkya  may  be  disputed,  and 
my  friends  the  Hindu  lawyers  in  this  Council  will 
support  me  in  saying  that  he  is  a  very  high  autho¬ 
rity,  l  shall  quote  the  authority  of  Manu  himself, 
He  says  (chapter  X,  verses  64-65)  ‘if  a  female 
sprung  from  a  Brahmin  by  a  Sudra  woman  bear 
children  to  one  of  the  higher  castes,  the  inferior 
attains  the  highest  caste  within  seven  generations.’ 
Thus  a  Sudra  attains  the  rank  of  a  Brahmin 
so  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  at  the  present 
day  how  much  of  the  Brahmin  is  Sudra  and 
how  much  the  real  aud  true  priestly  caste. 
There  is  a  question  put  to  Manu,  what  is  the  fate 
of  an  offspring  begotten  by  chance  by  an  Aryan 
upon  a  non-Aryan?  I  quote  from  the  same  chapter 
verses  66  and  67.  The  answer  is,  ‘  he  who  if 
begotten  by  an  Aryan  on  a  non-Aryan  female  may 
become  an  Aryan  by  his  virtues’.  In  the  Puranas 
we  find  innumerable  references  to  intermarriages 
and  to  interchangeability  between  Brahmios  aud 
Kshatriyas.  My  friend  Mr.  Subba  Rao,  the  sturdy 
champion  of  orthodox  Hinduism,  and  my  friend  to 
my  left  Pundit  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya  will  re¬ 
member  that  in  the  Matey  a  Purana  there  is  an 
enumeration  of  the  great  Rishis  who  had  pro¬ 
pounded  the  Vedic  riks.  These  Vedic  hymns 
came  to  the  Rishis  by  inspiration.  Iu  that 
enumeration  we  have  got  91  Rishis,  some  Brahma 
some  Kshatriyas  and  three  Vaisbyas.  These  are 
the  Rishis  of  the  Vedic  times. 


immortal  writings  of  our  great  poet  Kalidasa. 

She  married,  supposed  at  that  time  to  be  a 
daughter  of  a  Brahman  priest,  a  Kahtriya  prince 
Liy  simply  exchanging  garlands.  This  is  one  of 
many  instances  that  occur  in  the  Puranas,  and 
her  sou  was  the  founder  of  that  great  line  which 
gave  the  tmme.of  Bharatavarsha  to  India.  Well, 
where  was  the  religious  sacrament  in  that 
marriage  ?  Where  was  the  religious  sacrament  in 

ci  c  »  i  nttuiim  the  S.vayamvara  ceremouies,  where  prospective  huB- 

mother,  if  he  performs  meritorious  deeds,  attains  ^  ^  ^  ^  lb<#  dftmJJ  wa8  given 


There  is  a  curious  story  iu  the  Aitoreya  Brali- 
mana,  a  branch  of  the  Rigveda.  The  story  is  of 
a  great  dispute  for  pi  iestiv  functions  between  the 
Kshatriyas  and  the  Brahmins,  and  the  storv  i« 
very  interesting  reading,  showing  that  iu  those 
times  the  Kshatriyas  and  the  Brabmaue'were alike 
entitled  to  perform  those  priestly  functions. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  Mab&bharata,  Anuslia- 
saua  Parva,  which  says  that  a  son  from  a  Sudra 


to  Brahwauhood,  so  does  a  Vaisbya, 

There  is  a  curious  passage  iu  the  Brahma 
Parana  which  gives  the  origin  of  the  Sudras  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — *  Those  who  are  always  sorrowing,  always 
weeping,  always  serving,  weak  iu  body,  tho  e 
Brahmans  are  styled  Sudras.'  Coming  down  to  the 
Tau trie  period,  we  fiud  that  iu  the  Maha 
Nirvan  Tautra,  held  in  high  esteem  for  the 
purity  of  its  practices  ami  Ithe  elevation  of  its 
doctriues,  mention  is  made  of  Shavite  mairiage, 
where  it  is  laid  down  that  no  restrictions  as  to  age 
or  caste  exist  in  theShaiva  form  of  marriage.  It 
is  well  knowu  that  at  one  period  of  her  history 
India  had  very  largely  adopted  the  Tautric  cult. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  purity  of  caste  upon 
which  higher  castes  rely  so  much  at  the  present 
day  is  more  imaginary  thau  real- 

I  will  in  this  connection  quote  from  Rhys 
Davids'  book  ‘  Buddli  st  ludia.’  1  There  are 
also  numerous  instances’,  says  he,  ‘  even 
in  the  priestly  manuals  of  custom  of  unions  bet¬ 
ween  men  and  women  of  all  degrees  of  social 
importance.  These  are  not  only  betweeu  men 
of  rank  and  women  of  a  lower  social  grade,  but 
also  between  men  of  a  lower  and  women  of 
higher  social  position.’ 

I  shall  quote  with  your  leave  a  passage  from 
auother  authority  (Hunter’s  Orissa,  vol.  I,  page 
261) : —  .  ,  . 

‘We  have  seen  that  iu  several  provinces,  the 
Brahmans  are  emphatically  not  the  priesthood 
of  the  people,  and  so  far  from  being  an  etb 
nical  entity  following  an  immemorial  vocation  they 
contain  within  their  caste  every  trade  and  calling. 
We  have  seen  the  Brahmans  as  shepherds  as 
ploughers  of  the  soil,  as  potato  growers,  as  buck 
makers,  as  brick  layers,  as  petty  traders, 
carpenters,  stone  cutters,  blacksmiths  and  village 
policemen,  who  in  India  rank  very  low  in  the 
social  scale,  as  the  descendants  of  the  aboriginal 
fisher  tribes,  as  arbitrarily  manufactured  out 
of  the  promiscuous  low-castes,  as  day-labourers 
aud  as  menial  servants’.  Where  then,  is  tbe  purity 
of  which  we  hear  so  much  ?  . 

Coming  from  the  general  to  the  particular, 
there  is  an  institution  known  as  Kuliuism  in 
Bengal  established  during  Hindu  times.  lhe 
original  Kulins  were  Brahmans  of  great  piety 
and  learning.  In  course  of  time  they  deteriorated, 
aud  in  ten  generations  so  much  corruption  had 
crept  into  the  body  of  the  Kulins,  that  the  great 
Debibar  Gbatak  with  the  asseut  of  the  Kulins 
was  obliged  to  lay  down  rules  for  their  protec 
tion.  .  ,  .  , 

He  divided  them  into  36  circles— and  what  do 
you  think  of  these  circles?  They  were  not  circles  of 
merit  but  of  equal  demerit.  They  were  intended 
to  defiue  the  limits  of  intermarriage,  to  each  circle 
being  assigned  classes  with  the  same  defects  and 
corruptions  amougst  them.  I  shall  draw  a 
veil  over  what  those  defects  and  corruptions 
were.  I  commend  to  the  curious  a  study 
f  Debibars  rules  :  tbe  proud  descendaut  of 
he  Kalin  Brahman  in  Bengal  would  pass 
most  uucomfortable  half  hour  if  he  rtad 
hem.  If  such  has  been  the  case  with  the 
ahman,  we  cau  easily  imagine  what  has  beeu 
the  fate  of  the  other  castes,.  There  must  have 
been  a  great  admixture  in  the  past.  Ethnologi¬ 
cal  researches  establish  this  conclusively.  If  we 
look  at  tbe  map  annexed  to  Sir  Herbert  Risley’s 
book,  ‘  the  People  of  India,’  we  find  that  in 
Bengal,  the  population  is  Mougolo-DravidiaD, 


the  choice  to  choose,  either  by  prowess  of  arms  or 
by  the  display  of  learning,  the  best  among  the  lot, 
and  then  after  a  choice  a  garland  was  exchanged  ? 
Where  was  the  religious  sacrament?  Manu 
himself,  what  does  ho  Hay  ?  He  says,  ‘  the  recita- 
tiou  of  benedictory  sacred  texts  and  the  sacrifice 
(with  Hoiua  and  nuptial  fire)  in  honour  of  the 
God  Prajapati,  are  used  in  marriages  for  the  sake 
of  procuring  good  fortune  to  the  brides,  but  the 
gift  of  the  father  is  the  cause  of  the  status 
of  husbaud,'  so  the  matrimonial  bond  arises 
from  the  gift  by  father.  The  whole  of  the 
eligious  ritual  is  only  for  the  sake  of  procur¬ 
ing  good  foitune  to  the  bride.  This  is  Manu. 
Raghnnandan,  tbe  great  commentator  on  Hindu 
law  in  Bengal,  says  that  the  real  element  of  marri¬ 
age  is  gift  and  acceptance.  It  must  be  the  gift  by 
a  person  competent  to  give,  and  acceptance  by  a 
person  competent  to  accept.  Where  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  civil  contract  aud  this  form  which 
is  said  to  be  the  essence  of  the  ritual  ?  And 
what  does  my  friend  the  Hou.  Pundit  Madau 
Mohan  say  of  the  many  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  our  people,  uot  Brahmiuical  or  Brahminised 
Hiudua,  w  whom  the  putting  of  a  vermilion 
mark  by  the  bridegroom  on  the  bride’s  fore¬ 
head  is  enough  to  constitute  the  boed  of 
marriage?  That  constitutes  marriage  among 
many  castes  of  the  Hiudus.  Are  uot  these  marria¬ 
ges  considered  valid  both  in  our  societies  as  well 
as  in  our  law  courts  ?  Where  then  is  the  sacrament, 
the  holiest  of  the  holy,  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much  iu  the  opposition  to  my  Bill  ? 

Tlieu,  sir,  another  objection  has  been  raised, 
an  objection,  vis,  that  if  a  mau  has  the  temerity 
to  marry  under  this  law,  there  will  be  the 
fatal  power  of  divorce  vested  in  tbe  husband 
as  well  as  in  tbe  wife,  because  tbe  Act  which 
I  am  seekiug  to  amend  provides  (Section  17) 
that  the  contracting  parties  may  seek  divorce 
under  the  Indian  Divorce  Act.  Well,  is 
divorce  such  a  great  calamity  after  all  ?  I  have 
iu  my  baud  a  paper  by  i  Hindu  lawyer  of  Bengal 
who  I  aiu  told  has  sent  a  similar  paper  to  Govern¬ 
ment.  He  has  cited  iustauce  after  instance  from 
oar  law  courts  showiug  the  tremeudous  misery 
of  many  of  the  lives  of  our  women  leading,  alas, 
in  several  cases  to  suicide,  where  the  poor  woman 
has  bad  no  means  of  eseape  from  the  marriage  tie 
aud  from  the  cruelties  of  the  husbaud.  Is  nothing 
to  be  said  in  their  favour  ?  Is  the  polygamous 
husband  of  India  to  have  it  all  his  own  way, 
and  should,  in  the  20th  century,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Biitish  India,  do  nothing  for  these  poor 
women  who  are  driveu  to  suicide  as  the  ouly 
escape  from  the  man  iage  bond  ?  But  apart  from 
that,  is  divorce  itself  such  an  unknown  institu¬ 
tion  among  the  Hindus  ?  My  friends,  mauy  of 
them  lawyers,  Hiudus  aod  Musaliuans,  in  this 
Council,  will  tell  you  that  amongst  the  lower 
classes  of  the  Hindus  divorce  is  very  common,  it 
is  an  institution  which  is  freely  availed  of.  What 
does  Manu  himself  say?  I  am  quoting  verse  72, 
chapter  IX: — Though  a  man  may  have  accepted 
a  damsel  iu  due  form,  he  may  abandon  her  if 
blemished,  if  diseased,  if  unchaste,  aud  if  she  has 
been  given  in  fraud,  so  that  a  mau  can  put 
away  his  wife,  whenever  he  likes,  uuder  those 
circumstances.  And  there  is  another  ground  with 
which  I  think  there  may  be  some  sympathy,  a 
wife  with  a  sharp  tongue  may  be  put  aside  at 
once.  There  is  also  some  right  given  to  the  poor 
io!  Southern  India",’  entirely  Draviclian,  in  Oudli,  woman.  The  most  authoritative  Smriti  enforced 


in  Allahabad  also,  the  same,  it  is  only  in  the  Puu 
jab  and  parts  of  Rajputana  that  we  find  the 
Aryan  in  the  population.  Therefore,  whether  you 
treat  the  question  mythologically,  historically  or 
scientifically,  tbe  claim  to  exclusive  purity  is 
uot  at  all  well  fouuded.  If  this  purity  has  uot 
existed  in  the  past,  why  insist  upon  it  at  the 
present  moment?  I  shall  not  dwell  further 
upon  that  aspect  of  the  question.  To  me  it 
has  been  a  most  unpleasant  duty  to  discharge 
but  in  a  solemn  meeting  like  ibis,  duty  has 
compelled  me  to  do  so.  Then,  sir,  it  is  said  that 
not  only  will  my  Bill  facilitate  intermarriage 
between  different  castes  of  Hiudus,  it  will  faci¬ 
litate  marriage  with  non-Hindus.  Well,  to  me 
it  does  not  seem  to  be,  I  must  honestly^say,  a  very 
dire  calamity.  There  is  the  histoiical  instance 
of  Chandra  Gupta,  known  to  Greek  historians 
,s  Sandracotas,  marrying  the  daughter  of  Selucas 
Nikator.  There  is  also  an  instance  given  by 
Tod  iD  that  fascinating  book  of  bis,  tbe  4  Annals  of 
Rajasthan  ’  where  a  ruler  of  Mewar  married 
a  daughter  of  Yezdgird  III,  the  last  of  the 
Sa-sauide  kings  of  Persia.  Tbe  nobles  and 
princes  of  Kathiawar  still  marry  iuto  Mahomedan 
families  ami  the  sons  born  of  Mahomedan 
mothers  succeed.  There  are  numerous  instances 
in  our  Puranas  of  marriages  of  Aryans  with 
Nagas.  Then  we  have  got  marriages  of  Hiudu 
princesses  aud  Moglial  princes  in  Moghal  times 
We  have  still  got  in  the  present  day  in  Hyderabad, 
the  same  practice  obtaining  without  either  side 
losing  io  caste  or  in  prestige.  Why  then  should 
there  be  such  a  great  horror  1  If  anytlnug  cau 
give  peace  to  my  unhappy  country,  it  will  be  a 
feeling  that  the  tie  conuulrial  embraces  all  in  its 
single  fold.  It  is  a  practice  not  unknown  to  our 
forefathers,  it  is  a  practice  still  followed 
by  our  contemporaries.  Why  then  should  it  be 
opposed  at  tbe  present  day  I 

I  pass  on  to  another  ground  of  opposition,  i 
am  afraid  sir,  I  have  been  wearyiDg  the  patience 
of  tbe  Council,  but  the  impel  lance  of  my  subject 
is  my  only  excuse.  Tbe  question  has  been  raised, 
is  not  mairiage  among  the  Hindus  a  sacrament, 
and  are  you  going  to  introduce  the  elements  of  a 
civil  contract  into  a  relationship  which  is  the 
holiest  of  holy  relations  amongst  the  Hindus  f 
I  do  not  desire  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  bo 
far  as  marriages  between  Hindus  are  concerned, 
the?  may  still  follow  their  rituals,  aud  it  is  because 
thev  may  follow  such  rituals  even  when  intermar- 
rviog  between  different  castes  that  I  seek  to 
introduce  my  Bill.  Let  us  again  consider 
he  proposition  of  those  who  put  forward 
that  marriage  is  a  sacrament,  a  religious  cere¬ 
monial  among  the  Hindus.  Is  that  a  pro- 
nosition  which  is  strictly  correct  and  has  been 
observed  at  all  times  I  What  about  the  Gaudbarya 
marriages  that  used  to  take  place,  marriages  of  love 
where  only  the  exchange  of  garlands  was  sufficient? 
The  name  of  Sakuntala  has  been  mentioned  iu 

this  Council  on  a  previous  occasion  by  a  gentle¬ 
man  deeply  versed  in  oriental  learning,  a  name 

which  is  held  in  esteem,  if  I  may  say  so,  in  affect  on 
still  by  the  Hindu  people  of  India  owing  to  the 


in  the  Kali  Yuga  is  the  farasara  Sauhita,  aud 
Paraaara  says  in  that  well  knowu  verse  of  his. 

nir  jjlt  sianra  ^  twft  trai  i 

q^^iqig  urcrmra;  Tran-in  i 

4  If  the  husband  dies,  if  the  husbaud  is  lost,  if 
the  husband  deserts,  if  the  husband  is  inflicted 
with  physical  infirmities,  if  the  husband  incurs 
forfeiture  of  caste,  under  these  circumstances,  a 
womau  is  at  liberty  to  marry  again.’  This  is  not 
an  unknown  text  which  I  have  brought  out.  It  was 
upou  the  validity  of  this  text  that  the  great  Hindu 
widow  remarriage  movement  began,  and  upon 
which  the  Hindu  Widow  Remarriage  Act  was  pass¬ 
ed.  This  is  the  text  of  Parasara,  the  authority  of 
which  could  not  be  disputed,  so  that  the  Hindu 
law  givers  Manu  and  Parasara  gave  liberty  both 
to  the  husband  and  the  wife  to  untie  the  mar¬ 
riage  knot.  Well,  sir,  if  monogamy  is  the  highest 
ideal  of  marriage,  there  must  be  some  relief,  and 
I  will,  with  your  leave,  quote  a  passage  from 
Herbert  Spencer  : — 

4  The  mouogamic  form  of  the  sexual  relation  is= 
manifestly  the  ultimate  form,  and  any  change  to 
be  anticipated  must  be  in  direction  of  the  comple¬ 
tion  and  extension  of  it.  Aa  monogamy  is  likely 
to  be  raised  in  character  by  public  sentiment  re¬ 
quiring  that  the  le^al  bond  shall  not  be  entered 
into,  uuless  it  represents  the  natural  bond,  so 
perhaps  it  may  be  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
legal  bond  will  come  to  Le  held  in  horror  if  the 
natural  bond  ceased'.  Aud  because  there  may  be 
divorce  why  should  we  be  so  afraid  of  it  ?  There 
is  divorce  amoug  the  Mussalmans  of  ludia,  Ju 
how  many  cases  has  it  been  found  to  operate 
harshly  to  the  prejudice  of  the  husband  or 
the  wife?  Wheie  is  the  complaint  from 
the  great  Mussalman  population  in  ludia?  In 
Patagonia,  a  marriage  is  a  marriage  at  will,  yet 
when  one  has  occurred,  they  seldom  forsake  each 
other  even  in  extreme  old  age.  And  says  Dr. 
Brinton,  a  great  authority  on  social  relation,  in  his 
book  on  the  4  Basis  of  Social  Relations’  : — 4  Facility 
of  sepai ation  is  a  potent  stimulus  to  connubial 
harmony.  Licentiousness  therefore  is  uot 
synonymous  with  loose  marriage  re'ations,  but  the 
reverse.’  These  are  the  observations  of  learned 
scientific  men  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
studyiug  these  conditions  iu  the  countries  of  the 
West.  There  is  then  another  question  raised,  and 
a  question,  I  admit,  of  some  seriousness,  that  it  will 
introduce  confusion  in  our  joint  family  life.  This 
is  an  aspect  upou  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  Provinces  have  urged.  It  will  introduce 
confusiou  in  our  homes  and  our  laws  of  succession 
and  inheritance.  I  was  present  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Social  Conference  where  a  geutleman  from  the 
Punjab  depicted  iu  lurid  colours  the  horrid 
situation  that,  will  arise  in  a  Hindu  home  if  a 
girl  of  the  family  were  to  marry  a  Mahome¬ 
tan  and  have  children.  I  do  not  know  if  such  a 
pontiugeucy  will  ever  aiise.  Or  supposing  it 
does  arise,  does  it  arise  for  the  first  time  under 
my  Bill  ?  What  is  the  law  at  the  present  time 
Continued  on  page  9. 
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THE  VICEROY’S  COUNCIL. 

TiJkday,  February  27. 

THH  SPECIAL  MARRIAGE  BILL 
Babu  Bhupendra  Nath  Basu’s  Reply 
to  cha  Debate. 

Mr.  Vice-President,— I  do  not  think  1  need  take 
up  the  time  of  this  Council  at  any  great  length 
in  combating  the  views  that  have  been  put 
forward  in  opposition  to  the  measure  that  I  have 
sought  to  introduce,  but  I  must  acknowledge  ray 
gratefulness  to  ray  friends  here,  especially  those 
who  have  been  opposed  to  ray  views,  for  the  court¬ 
esy  they  have  extended  to  my  measure  and  the  way 
they  have  dealt  with  it.  That  is  itself  an  indica¬ 
tion,  if  no  further  indication  was  necessary 
that  the  Bill  that,  l  have  placed  before  you  com 
raands  in  the  first  place  the  adherence  of,  what 
I  may  call  without  impertinence,  the  intellectual 
aristocracy  of  my  country  as  well  as  of  those  who  do 
not  give  expression  to  doubts  and  difficulties 
which  may  render  “the  acceptance  of  my  views 
difficult  to  the  country.  I  am  especially  thankful 
for  the  very  sympathetic  attitude  the  Hon.  the 
Home  Member  has  taken  towards  the  Bill  In 
his  remat k*  as  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Central 
Provinces  he  expressed  his  fullest  sympathy  with 
the  object  of  this  Bill,  and  though  now  translated 
to  a  higher  sphere  he  lias  retained  that  sympathy 
and  has  shown  it  in  this  Council.  What  he  says 
makes  me  feel  that  if  he  had  his  own  way  he 
wuild  have  given  me  permission  to  have  this  Bill 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee  but  he  feels 
over-weighted  by  the  responsibilities  of  his  office 
and  has  laid  down  two  propositions,  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  which  if  I  could  satisfy,  he  would  be  in  a 
position  to  allow  this  Bill  to  be  taken  to  a 
further  stage.  The  two  conditions  that  he  has 
laid  down  are  that  a  Government  like  the 
Government  of  British  India  would  allow  social 
legislation  to  be  undertaken  if  there  was  an  out¬ 
rage  upon  some  fundamental  law  of  humanity  or 
if  there  was  an  overwhelming  majority  in  favour 
of  this  legislation. 

I  shall  deal  firstly  with  the  fundamental  law  of 
humanity,  which  has  been  very  broadly  stated,  and 
it  is  therefore  to  some  extent  difficult  to  meet.  We 
are  dealing  now  with  the  first  principles  of  legisla 
tion.  Whatever  may  be  the  position  of  Govern 
ment  in  a  country,  indigenous  or  alien,  if  any 
practice  is  opposed  to  the  fundamental  laws 
of  humanity,  that  practice  must  be  put  down 
Well,  my  measure  seeks  only  an  expression  of 
freedom  of  con-cieuce  and  nothing  more,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  first  principles  of  legisla 
tion  as  well  as  of  ethics.  I  am  quoting  from  u 
book  which  is  well-known  to  students  of  sociology. 

Sir  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  ‘Social  Statics’, 
dealing  with  first  principles,  says  ‘that  every  man 
has  freedom  to  do  all  i  hat  he  wills  provided  he 
infringes  not  on  the  equal  freedom  of  any  other 
man.’  .That  is  the  first  and  the  greatest  principle  in 
legislation  as  well  as  in  ethics.  There  are,  ar 
Herbert.  Spencer  points  out,  difficulties  in  applies 
tion,  but  difficulties  of  application  do  not  invali¬ 
date  the  principle;  for  instance,  the  bushman 
can  count  only  up  to  3,  from  that  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  law  of  integral  and  difiorential 
calculus  does  not  exist.  If  others  are  not 
prepared  to  concede  this  first  principle  either 
through  ignorance  or  through  supersitition 

or  through  prejudice,  or  through  passion,  it  does  .  aoes  present,  buujd  uiiuw*v 
not  follow  that  that  first  principle  does  not  exist  I  fco  the  experience  of  my  friend,  and  all  those  wb/> 
Therefore,  I  take  ray  stand  upou  the  very  ground  I  have  been,  like  me  and  him,  concerned  in  the  work 
*  •  ’  •  ••  — «»  lof  8ecuring  rights  for  people  from  whom  those 

rights  have  been  taken  away,  will  admit  that  so 


whelming  majority  on  the  side  of  the  neople 
seeking  that  legislation.  I  may  remind  my 
friend  that  if  there  i*  an  overwhelming 
majority  that  majority  will  not  wait  for  the 
action  of  Government  but  it  will  force  Govern¬ 
ment  to  proceed  to  take  action.  Because  we 
are  iu  a  minority,  because  those  who  want 
to  go  ahead  are  always  in  a  minority  in  every 
country,  then  they  have  to  go  to  Government  for 
a  consideration  of  their  position,  and  if  their  posi¬ 
tion  is  not  immoral,  if  their  Doeition  is  not  hurtful 
to  or  does  not  affect  the  legal  rights  of  others,  civi¬ 
lised  Governments  in  all  countries  have  acceded  to 
their  prayer.  I  will  now  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
Council  another  piece  of  social  legislation  which 
England  has  lately  adopted,  namely  the  right  to 
marry  a  deceased  wife's  sister.  There  agHin  there 
was  a  considerable  opposition  from  a  large  number 
of  people  and  I  believe  there  was  a  large  majority 
against  it.  But  nevertheless  they  were  able  to 
get  that  legislation  passed.  Take  again  my  own 
country  I  am  referring  to  the  removal  of 
forfeiture  in  the  case  of  change  of  religion.  There 
was  not  only  no  majority  in  its  favour,  there  was 
not  only  no  inhumanity  in  debarring  a  man  from 
inheritance  who  forsook  the  religion  of  his 
fathers,  there  was  not  only  the  strongest  injunc¬ 
tion  of  the  Hindu  Sastras  against  these  men 
inheriting,  there  was  not  only  the  explicit 
language  of  the  Koran  depriving  these  men  of 
any  benefits  of  their  ancestral  property, 
there  was  an  overwhelming  opinion  in  the 
country  against  the  Government  taking  that 
step,  there  was  a  lurking  suspicion  that  it  whs 
intended  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christiani¬ 
ty,  but  nevertheless,  and  rightly  I  think,  the 
Government  felt  that  every  mau  ought  to  have 
liberty  of  conscience  to  follow  the  religion 
that  he  thought  best,  and  because  he  had  the 
courage  to  follow  or  adopt  the  religion  he  thought 
best,  he  should  not  be  penalised.  The  Govern¬ 
ment,  rightly  indeed,  introduced  that  legislation 
and  passed  it.  *  That  was  a  piece  of  social  legisla¬ 
tion,  (my  friend  the  Hon.  Mr.  Shafi  used  th( 

expression  socio-religious  legislation)  which  the 
Government  was  able  to  carry  out  and  for 
which  the  Government  incurred  some  odium, 
and  which  I  venture  to  think  nobody  will  now  dis¬ 
pute  the  j  ustice  of.  Therefore,  I  believe  I  have  been 
able  to  meet  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Hon. 
the  Horne  Member.  , 

I  will  now  proceed  to  deal  with  the  points  taken 
by  my  friend  the  Hon.  the  Law  Member.  My 
friend  knows  that  on  our  side  of  the  House  he 
enjoys  the  greatest  and  the  utmost  deference,  for 
though  he  may  be  sitting  on  Government  benches 

he  is  one  of  us,  one  of  us  in  our  ideals,  one  of  us  in 
our  methods,  one  of  us  in  our  pursuits  and 
we  are  proud  that  he  is  where  he  is.  His  utter¬ 
ances  are  entitled  to  our  most  respectful  atten¬ 
tion.  He  has  started  difficulties  of  a  different 
nature  My  frieud  the  Hon.  the  Home  Mem¬ 
ber  naturally  dealt  with  the  political  aspect 
of  the  question,  the  Law  Member  dealt  with  the 
Dgal  difficulties  concerning  the  question  which 
we  are  now  discussing.  It  would  be  absurd  for 
me  if  I  said  that  no  difficulties  existed.  I 
believe  my  friend  the  Law  Member  will 
admit  that  in  every  important  case  that  be 
had  undertaken  there  were  enormous  difficulties 
in  his  way  but  that  he  was  able  oftentimes  to 
surmount  them  successfully.  Well,  my  case  ala* 
does  present  some  difficulty.  But  I  will  appeal 


inereiore,  i  “t" . .  . , 

on  which  my  friend  invites  me  to  take  my  stand, 
namely,  that  the  law  that  I  seek  to  introduce 
is  really  the  basic  principle  of  legislation,  that 
if  it  is  not  immoral,  if  it  does  uot  tread  upon 
the  privileges  of  others  and  there  is  a  feeling 
amongst  some  that  such  a  law  should  be  intro¬ 
duced,  then  they  ought  to  be  given  liberty  to  have 
that  law.  It  is  not  a  compulsory  legislation, 
that  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  all  through 
this  debate.  It  is  only  a  permissive  legislation 
and  I  am  atraid  that  that  feature  and  trait  of  the 
measure  was  notkept  in  view  very  prominent, y  in 
tl,e  discussions  that  have  gone  on  in  this  Council. 
It  compels  nobody  to  marry  according  to  my 
Code  of  Law.  He  may  bring  in  any  image  wor¬ 
shipped  by  the  Hindus,  he  may  introduce  every 
kind  of  Mahomedan  practices  in  his  marriage 
if  he  likes.  He  may  not  do  it  if  be  does  not 
like  I  am  uot  going  to  refer  to  the  practice 
■  a  „e  L,.,.„inr»  widnBM.  for  thevmav 


rignts  nave  uo«u  t»n>u  . -------  - 

far  as  lawyers  are  concerned  legal  difficulties  ai 
there  only  to  be  surmounted,  and  the  legal  difficul 
ties  that  are  around  this  proposition  of  mine  are 
not  so  great  after  all  that  they  cannot  be  surmount¬ 
ed.  My  friend  has  said  :  ‘There  is  the  Christian 
Marriage  Act.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
the  Indian  Christians?  Your  Act  will  affect  them 
as  well  as  the  Act  that  they  have  got’,  and  that 
was  the  reason,  he  said,  that  both  Sir  Henry  Maine 
and  Sir  James  Stephen  excluded  the  Christians 
from  the  operation  of  their  respective  measures. 
In  that  view  my  friend  is  evidently  wrong. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Syed  Ali  Imam.— I  have  never 
said  that,  sir. 

Babu  Bhupendra  Nath  Basu.—  I  offer  my  sin 
cerest  apology  to  my  friend  iff  I  have  misunder 
.i  1. 1 _  m.f imni  uacrihi ncr  that  statemeo 


_ t  £y  vu  iu  y  »  

like,  l  am  uui  gw...6  -  * ,  /  I  9t0od  him.  ‘ But  without  ascribing  that  statement 

of  infanticide  or  of  burning  widows,  for  they  may  friends,  I  will  deal  with  it  as  an  indep'*" 

be  defended  not  on  the  first  elementary  Uws ,  0  to  At  tl,etiuie  . 

humanity  but  on  different  grounds  as  ng^inat.  I  oo  '  ,  ,-. 

uiuua IIH.X  _  ,  om  nflnt  iiinsfca  as  I  1YLai‘ 


a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  validity  I  b(j  y  easily  pr0,idsd  for  in  the 

emal  Select  committee,  and  no  one  cold  be  able  t. 


inhumanity.  But  two  such  eminent  ] - 

Sir  Henry  Maine  and  Sir  James  Stephen,  while 
dealing  with  this  very  legislation,  aid  down  this 
proposition.  Sir  James  Stephen  when  introducing 

the  measure  that  is  now  under  discussion,  quotes 

Sr  Henry  Maine:-1 1  fully  admit,  moreover, 
that  if  the  law  is  so  arranged  that  persons  who 
abandon  one  of  these  creeds,  and  do  not 
“dipt  another,  are  by  law  prevented  from 
marrying,  or  which  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
thrown  iot°  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  validity 
of  their  marriages,  these  persons  are  subject  to  the 
ran.  grievous  of  all  disabilities,  and  however  small 
their  number  may  be,  are  justified  in  regarding 
themselves  as  the  victims  of  a  crying  injustice  which 
tnemsei  os  ,  (0  remBdy,  notwithstan¬ 

ding"  any  objection  Which  may  be  taken  to  our  so 
,  “8  ii  momhers  of  the  various  recognized 
(meeds  %  we  did  not  we  should  distinctly 
violate  one  of  the  ^og^ncipleswhich  we  are 

Henry  Maine,  and  Sir  James  Stephen  says  :-‘So 
Heoi  y  .  ; th  my  honourable  predeces- 

test  Ih o7pe  that  I  have  been 
able  to  sktisfy  the  Council  and  my  honourable 

frS,d„i^g6n?wTo“hT  other  test  the  test  of  an 

overwhelming  meprity  u 

oT  FTav  /espectfnlly0  vet  tore  to  submit  that 

®"t  is  not  a  correct  test  of  social  legislation, 
tuac  is  uuu  0f  clvlj  marri. 

z;xz  r  truiou  tfihe6^ 

Ht/of  the  people  concerned,  introduced  into  »l- 

Wha^ls' tho  difficul ty,UinbeEurope  °*blic 

geuous  .^^^'ly'j^di^reitt  “ffirmlt'w^at  is  the 
Church  .  B11  -  j,i  European  com  in  uni 

grown  up  email  ed  by  ideals  different  from 

ties  animated  P ,  wjln  have  not  cared  to 

maintained  by  1  ,  i-latl0„  sanctioning  their 

man  Ues  Does  not  that  di.poe.  ofrbe.rgument 


dent  proposition.  At  the  time  of  Sir  Henry 
Maine  the  Indian  Christian  Act  bad  not  existed. 
The  Indian  Christian  Act  came  into  operation 
in  1872:  Sir  Henry  Maine  introduced  his  great 
measure  ill  1869.  But  he  was  dealing  principally 
with  a  class  of  people  iu  whose  interest  lie  thought 
that  the  Bill  should  be  introduced  and  among 
that  class  the  Christians  were  not  included.  It 
there  is  a  conflict  in  legal  procedure— and  it  can 
only  be  a  conflict  in  procedure— if  my  Bill 
passed  into  law,  if  there  was  a  conflict  in  procedure 
about  the  marriages  of  Christiaus  in  India,  that 


do  it  better  than  my  friend  the  Hon.  the  La 
Member  I  believe  it  is  admitted  that,  so  far  as 
intermarriage  between  different  castes  of  the 
Hindus  are  concerned,  there  is  no  difficulty 
law  or  in  status,  but  when  intermarriages 
take  place,  as  I  hope  they  will  take  plac 
notwithstanding  that  my  Bill  may  not  pass 
into  law,  but  when  intermarriages  take  place 
between  Hindus  and  Mussulmans,  difficulties 
will  arise  as  regards  succession  and  inheritance 
and  the  status  of  the  children.  Sir,  I  believe 
when  my  friends,  either  the  Law  Membei  or 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Shafi,  made  these  statements 
about  the  difficulties,  they  had  overlooked 
that  amongst  the  Mahomedans  themselves 
there  are  very  large  aud  numerous  com¬ 
munities,  Khojas  and  Memons,  who  do  not 
follow  the  Mahomedan  law  of  succession 
inheritance,  but  who  adhere  to  their  ancient  and 
original  law  of  succession  and  inheritance,  ihese 
were  converts  from  the  Hindu  faith  some 
turies  ago.  When  a  marriage  takes  place  between 
a  Khoja  or  a  Memon  Mahomedan  and  a  Maho¬ 
medan  who  is  not  a  Khoja  or  a  Memon,  how  8  he 
succession  of  the  children  with  regard  to  the 
property  of  their  respective  parents  legulatea  ( 
That  must  be  well  known  to  Mahomedan  lawyers 
It  is  well  known  to  many  of  us  ev™  7,® 
side  of  India  where  there  ,s  a  considerable 
settlement  of  Kl.oja  and  Memon  Mahomedans 
Then  again,  sir,  this  ,s  not  a  novel  featu.e  in 
Mahomedan  life.  What  do  you  do  when  mar 
riages  take  place  between  Mahomedans  and  Je iws 
or  Christians  ?  The  personal  law  of  the  Jew  or 
the  Christian  is  different  from  the  Pa™0,m‘  ‘*W 
of  the  Christian  or  the  Mahomedan.  What 
happens  to  the  issue?  How  is  succession  go»e>ned 
How  is  inheritance  regulated  ?  That  meet  be  wed 
known  to  my  Mahomedan  friende.  Many 


faith.  Difficulties  so  far  have  not  presented 
themselves,  at  least  not  such  as  have  been 
Inseparable.  Then  what  happens  ?  It  has  b»-en 
esidy  What  will  be  the  late  of  the  children 
0f  such  unions?  Well,  sir,  I  have  had  a  varied 
experience  of  life  and  I  have  had  to  draw  up 
Hottlements  iu  cases  of  marriage  between  Mussal- 
iuaus  and  non-MusHalmans  more  than  once,  and 
,ve  had  provided,  with  the  advice  of  eminent 
Mahomedan  jurists,  that  in  marriage  contracts, 
t  hat  if  the  children  of  the  father  was  a  Mahome- 
dan  the  sons  should  he  brought  up  in  the  faith  of 
the  father  and  the  daughters  in  the  faith  of  the 
mother  until  they  are  of  age  to  judge  for  them 
selves.  The  ordinary  law,  which  must  be  known 
to  all,  is  that  unless  and  until  the  children  are  in 
r  position  to  judge  for  themselves  they  will  he 
taken  to  follow  the  faith  of  the  father.  That 
is  a  clear  propostion  of  law  handed  down  to  us 
from  Roman  times,  and  I  do  not  see  that  there 
is  anything  in  our  legal  system  which  throws  any 
doubt  upon  that  proposition  Then  my  friend  the 
Law  Member  has  dwelt  upon  the  express  injunction 
of  the  Koranic  law,  and  that  law  has  preceded  (1 
will  take  its  interpretation  from  my  frieud 
himself,  than,  whom,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
no  better  authority  exists)  that  that  law 
prohibits  the  marriage  of  a  Mussalman  witl 
an  idolator.  But  my  friend  forgets  th 
idolaters  witli  whom  the  Koran  had  to  deal,  th 
worshippers  of  the  stars.  I  do  not  think  at 
the  present  day  the  most  bigoted  opponent  of 
Hinduism  will  say  that  Hinduism  is  a  form  of 
idolatry,  that  we  Hindus,  in  the  images  that  w 
get  up,  worship  the  images  and  not  the  divin.. 
qualities  which  are  supposed  to  he  embodied  in  tbeL 
images.  And  amongst  us  Hindus,  from  the  highest | 
monotheism,  higher  than  any  conception  of  reli 
gion  which  has  been  vouchsafed  to  any  othei 
community  or  creed,  we  have  varying  stage* 
according  to  the  capacities  of  the  people  concerned, 
varying  forms  of  faith  and  of  worship.  For  to  us 
it  has  been  said  of  old,  Never  mind  what  the  form 
is,  I  shall  take  you  if  you  come  to  me  in  the  true 
spirit.  That  certainly  cannot  bo  prouounced  to  be 
idolatry,  and  therefore  that  at  once  provides  for 
a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  which  the  Koranic  in¬ 
junction  lays  down.  That  it  is  not  a  fauciful 
interpretation  put  by  myself  is  abundantly  clear 
from  the  writings  of  my  friend  the  Right  Hon.  Mr. 
Amir  Ali  whose  authority  rightly  ray  friend  the 
Law  Member  accepts.  He  says,  ‘Nor  has  there 
seemed  to  be  any  reason  why  a  marriage  with  a 
Hindu  woman  whose  idolatry  is  merely  nominal 
and  who  really  believes  in  God,  should  be  unlawful  ’ 
That  the  strict  letter  of  the  Koranic  law  has  beei 
varied  from  time  to  time  by  Mahomedan  jurists 
themselves,  my  friend  will  readily  admit.  But  lesi 
it  should  be  thought  that  the  statement  stands  up¬ 
on  my  authority,  1  will  quote  the  authority  of  an¬ 
other  friend  of  mine,  an  eminent  Mahomeda 
•yer,  Mr.  Justice  Ahdur  Rahim,  who  has 
written  a  very  valuable  book  on  Mahomeda 
jurisprudence.  He  says,  referring  to  the  I  jinn*, - 
practically  legislative  bodies  which  have  th 
power  of  changing  Mahomedan  law  to  suit 
the  changing  needs  of  the  times, — ‘But 
laws  are  needed  for  the  benefit  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  divine  legislator,  that  is  God  himself, 
has  delegated  to  it  power  to  lay  down  laws  by  til- 
resolution  of  those  men  in  the  community  who 
are  competent  in  that,  behalf,  that  is  the  Mujta- 
hids  or  jurists.  The  laws  we  laid  down  are 

presumed  to  be  what  God  intended  and  are 

those  covered  by  the  definition  of  law  as  com¬ 
munications  from  God.’  I  will  Dot  go  further. 
That  shows  t  hat  even  amongst  Mahomedau 
their  palmiest  days  when  they  extended  their 
empire  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  they 
wed  lecognised,  for  they  could  not  live 

and  grow  without  that  recognition,  that 
jurists  most  be  empowered  to  modify  the  law 
according  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  times. 
We  indeed  are  fallen  upon  evil  times,  Hindus 
and  Musaltnans,  and  we  are  afraid  to  do  what 

our  forefathers  and  ancestors  had  done.  My 

friend,  while  referring  to  the  marriages  of  the 
Moghal  emperors  with  Hindu  princesses,  threw 
out  a  suggestion  that  those  princesses  were  made 
to  pass  through  a  nominal  form  of  Mahome¬ 
dan  faith.  He  referred  me  to  a  footnote  in 
Sir  Roland  Wilson’s  book,  but  every  book  that 
[  have  been  able  to  consult,  Todd’s,  ‘Rajasthan’ 
and  other  books  dealing  with  Moghal  time 
have  thrown  no  light  upon  that  subject.  The 
Right  Hon.  Mr  Amir  Ali  proceeds  upon  the 
assumption  that  those  ladies  were  allowed 
retain  their  own  faith.  I  do  not  know  what  a 
nominal  profession  of  Mahomedan  faith  means, 

I  wish  my  friend  the  Law  Member  had  expounded 
that  for  our  benefit.  Auy  profession  of  the 
Mahomedan  faith  must  be  based  upon  the  reading 
of  the  Kulma,  and  once  you  have  read  the  Kulma 
whether  it  is  nominal  or  formal,  you  are  8 
Mahomedan  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  Sir,  I 
suppose  nearly  every  member  of  this  Council  has 
visited  the  splendid  ruins  of  Fatehpur-Sikri. 

he  has  seeu  them,  be  must  have  been  shown 
the  temple  which  still  exists  and  which  was 
built  for  Akbar’s  queen,  Jodbbai,  for  her  daily 
worship,  and  no  doubt  can  be  left  on  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  visited  these  ruins  that  the  Hindu 
queen  was  allowed  to  carry  on  her  Hindu  worship, 
and  her  son  was  the  succeeding  emperor  of 
Moghal  India.  Then  my  friend  raises  anothe. 
question,  which  is  not  a  legal  question,  and  where 
therefore  I  am  not  prepared  to  submit  to  bis 


•lear,  and  uo'hing  can  bo  clearer  limn  that,  I 
am  quite  sure  that  the  opposition  of  my 

friend  Mr.  Shafi  will  be  withdrawn.  I  come 
now  with  your  permission  to  some  of  the 
points  which  have  been  taken  by  my  friend  the 
Hon.  Pandit  Marian  Mohan  Malnviya  His 
opinion  on  questions  of  Hindu  practices  are 
entitled  to  the  greatest  weight.  It  would  be  a 
good  day  for  us,  people  of  India,  if  men  of  his  type 
were  able  to  rise  above  the  environments  of  their 
hfe.  That  day  is  coming,  though  it  may  he  a  little 
late.  He  showed  the  attitude  of  his  miodwheu  he 
referred  to  a  member  of  the  aweeper  caste  aa  a 
sweeper  brother.  That  shows  the  catholicity  of  his 
mind  and  his  spirit,  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned 
he  has  my  highest  respect,  and  admiration  for  the 
expression.  But  if  he  had  seeu  the  sweeper 
brother  of  his,  I  did  see  some  of  a  class  equally 
depressed  at  the  Social  Conference  that  was  held 
at  Faridpur  where  the  Namasudras  were  present, 
and  if  he  had  seen  how  one  of  them,  when  begot 
up  to  speak,  began  his  speech  by  a  reference  to  the 
Brahmin  caste,  a  reference  which  was  not  very 
friendly  or  very  appreciative  of  the  attitude 
of  the  Brahmins  towards  themselves,  he 
would  have  probably  modified  that  explos¬ 
ion.  But  I  can  quite  believe  that  the 
.elf-abnegation  of  my  friend’s  mind  nny  be 
like  unto  him  who,  when  his  enemies  wore 
.pitting  upon  him  said,  ‘  Father,  forgive  them  f  r 
hey  know  not  what  they  are  doing.’  But  l  may 
emind  my  friend  that  when  lie  speaks  of  that 
weeper  brother  of  hir,  he  is  reslly  guilty  of  self- 
deception,  for  what  is  t  he  bund  of  brotherhood  ? 

(f  the  sweeper  brother  of  h's  happens  to  touch 

him  even  acc  dentally,  he  will  iucoinioently  ,,,,n  to 
he  Ganges  to  have  a  dip  to  have  himself  punb  d, 
or  rake  a  big  dose  of  cowd  mg  to  purify  himself 
from  the  impurity  of  the  touch. 

Pandit  Maoan  Mohan  Malaviya— I  would 
treat  the  sweeper  brother  with  as  much  freedom 
as  the  bon.  member. 

Babu  Bhupendra  Nath  Babu.— 1  am  very  glad 
to  hear  that  and  I  beg  his  pardon,  but  he 
knows  that  when  1  am  referring  to  him 
[  am  referring  to  men  of  his  class,  and  if 
the  sweeper  brother  happens  to  touch  hid  food, 
it  must  be  thrown  into  the  street.  Even  if  he 
-ei looks  the  food  that  he  takes,  that  food  most 
he  thrown  awav.  And  as  my  friend  has  said  that 
just  as  much  as  he  would  refuse  to  marry  his 
daughter  or  his  sister  to  one  of  the  sweeper  caste, 
though  he  would  call  him  his  b' other,  a  member 
of  the  sweeper  caste  would  as  much  object  to 
hiving  bis  wmuenfnld  tnai  ried  to  Brahmins  or 
Kshatriyas.  Ido  admit  i  hat,  anti  I  say  that  it 
is  the  only  one  trait  that  is  g  -od  in  the  sweeper 
caste,  for  if  every  slirerl  and  vestige  of  self-respect 
has  been  taken  away  fioiu  him,  he  is  not  willing  I 
to  let  his  women  g  »  to  others  on  terms  of  I 
concubinage,  for  there  can  be  no  valid  marnage 
be  ween  his  women  and  oui  selves.  I 

My  friend  admits  that  the  references  that  I 
have  given  of  mixed  marriages  in  the  past  are 
correct,  but  he  says  that,  the  pa^t  is  a  veiy  remote 
pist..  We  live  iu  the  present,  and  roust  deal  with 
the  present.  He  says  that,  the  Hindus  wei  e  gi  eat 
i„  spite  of  their  laws  in  the  pasi .  1  may  remind 

him,  that  also  was  a  remote  pl*t.  A  e  we  not 
.  tit  led,  are  we  uot  justified,  is  it  not  our  buunden 
duty  to’  enquire  into  the  circumstances  which 
have  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  Hindus,  to  enquire 
into  the  circumstances  which  have  led  to  his  dec¬ 
adence  and  his  degradation  ?  And  when  we  do  en¬ 
quire  do  you  not  find  that  one  of  the  causes  which 
has  led  to  his  present  position  is  that  the 
past  has  been  forgotten?  And  is  my  friend  so 
sure  that  we  Hindus  are  so  far  divoiced  from 
the  past  that  the  past  cannot  be  a  gu  de  to 
us  for  the  future  ?  Is  not  every  text  >  f  l*w 
that  we  rely  upon  for  our  maniage,  for  our 
inheritance,  for  our  succession,  for  our  co.-n act, 

for  our  evidence,  ha-ed  '  pon  the  Vedic  Suktas  as 

lie  well  knows?  Their  orign 


remote  past,  a  past  so  reui 
scholars  have  said  t.lmt  it  whs 
if  the  glacial  peiiod,  that  the  by 
Rig  Veda  were  composed  in  lli 


was  in  a  veiy 
e  'hat  Vedic 
b  foi  e  tin  dajs 

of  the 
pine  clad 


forests  of  the  Arctic  regions  befit  e  those 
regions  had  become  uninhabitable.  Then  coming 
down  from  the  Vedas  to  the  Smritis,  every  rule 
of  conduct  is  decided  by  reference  to  these, 
aud  everything  is  sought  to  he  justified  by  a 
rsference  to  these  authorities,  the  Smritis  and 
the  Srutis.  Just  as  the  Moslem  laws  are 
based  upon  the  Koran  as  the  dnect  revelation 
of  God,  io  us  Hindus  they  are  also  0a*e<1  upon  the 
direct  revelation  of  G  d  made  through  the  great 
Rishis  in  the  past.  And  it  i<  through  ignorance, 
it  may  be  through  other  reasons,  that  we  have 
forgotten  the  past,  that  we  are  at  the  present 
moment  in  the  condition  in  which  we  aie.  Sir, 
ray  friend  has  said  that  the  Hindus  have  not 
complained,  the  vast  bulk  of  them  have  not  compl¬ 
ained,  why  do  you  seek  to  introduce  an  element  of 
discord  into  our  life  when  we  do  not  seek  it. 
The  vast  mass  of  non-Brahmanical  Hindus  have 
not  complained.  I  have  said  enough  of  the  sacerdo¬ 
tal  caste  in  my  speech  yesterday,  and  l  should  be 
sorry  to  add  anything  to  it.  It  was  only  an 
imperative  duty  as  showing,  as  dealing  with,  a 
sociological  question  that  1  refeired  to  it.  Aud 
now,  as  my  frieud  has  referred  to  the  absence 
of  agitation  on  the  part  of  those  non- 
Brahmanical  classes  in  favour  of  my  Bill,  I  am 
again  obliged  to  refer  to  one  incident.  There 
is  no  question  that  the  Brahmanical  caste  had  kept 
aii-iiinQiit  Iuoth  tlm  rant,  of  India  icfuorant. 


tWorelalu  not  prepared ^  to  suoiuit  tc >  ,awa  th(J  re9t  „f  l„dia  ig„ora„t. 

authority  witli  that  3.  .  .  rP v«rnment  be  ask-d  I  Well,  that  was  according  to  some  a  great  stroke 
revei-euce.  Why  should  the  Govsrn m«_n t_be_ask_d  |  w  ^  on,y  did  th#y  imp04*  their  lews 

and  their  civilization  upon  a  servile  community  but 

.1...  .  L  ,  l  an  I.  ni  I  i  I  TT  .v>  i  rr  li  t  A  fid  MIA  f  A  I  A  V  AI  t  1  I  A  V  IfAnt. 


reverence,  nuj  auw.u  -  ,  ,  .... 

to  force  down  upon  au  unwilling  people  a  legislation 
that  they  do  not  want  ?  He  has  misappre¬ 
hended,  as  I  am  sorry  to  see,  my  position. 
There  is  no  question  of  force,  there  is  no  question 
of  unwillingness.  It  is  only  to  those  who  wish 
for  it  that  you  grant  this  legislation.  Others  are 
not  bound  to  follow  it.  If  you  are  unwilling,  y 
stand  outside  it,  there  is  no  force,  there  w  no  com 
pulsion.  1  believe  1  have  dealt  with  all  the  points 
that  were  taken  by  my  friend  the  Hon. 
the  Law  Member.  If  l  have  omitted  any  of  them 
it  is  not  from  any  disrespect  to  my  bon.  friend, 
but  because  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment  I  was 
probably  unable  to  catch  their  import 


anULUOIl  Uf'UU  »  •  IIXJ  vxuv 

that  that  servility  might  endui  e  for  ever,  they  kept 
them  in  the  densest  ignorance.  Well,  sir,  the 
spirit  of  Machaivelli  himself  would  have  stood 
aghast  at  this  Brahmanical  ingenuity  in  being  able 
to  retain  their  power  over  a  credulous  people  by 
imposing  upon  them  the  veil  of  ignorance 
through  all  ages  and  through  all  times.  We 
in  Bengal  are  beginning  to  feel  the  effect 
of  education  upon  those  depressed  communities 
and  they  are  shoving  their  strength.  My 
friend  the  Hon  Mr.  Shafi  says  we  are  for 
evolution,  my  friend  the  Hon.  MabHiajudhii a] 


"“""V  - - _  1  of  Burdwan  ”  says  ‘do  not  have  a  revolution. 

Now  I  shall  deal  with  a  few  observa  i  )  you  d0  not  pl0vide  for  a  means  of  safety,  I  may 

friend,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Shafi.  1  nope  i  orjll  *-.i » a revolution  will  come  at  no  verv 


ThTt  di.p-e  of  •!..  argument  pU« “■  Barm.  h.t-«D 

oLay  frisnd  that  in  matt...  ofsocal^  |  M.hlm.i.os  and  Bar—  Wb»ia*  th.  »addh..t 

QawDDUt  a»o  only  mov*  «  ™" 


'not  take  it  as  aa  impertinence  in  me  to  coo- 
gratulate  him  upon  the  eflect  that  he  has  already 
produced  in  this  Council.  I  wish  I  bad  his 
powerful  support  on  my  side.  From  a  gentleman 
of  his  advanced  views  I  had  expected  that  aup- 
Dort  Hesays  that  the  MusaalniaDS  are  against 
it  so,  unfortunately,  are  the  Hindus,  or  rather  a 
large  number  of  them.  We  are  not  egis  ating 
for  those  who  are  agaiost  us.  We  are  legislating 
for  those  who  are  for  us,  who  are  with  us,  and 
we  are  not  legislating  against  those  who  are 
agaiDstus.  That  is  my  position.  My  poaition  is 
not  that  I  am  legislating  for  those  who  are 
against  us,  but  we  are  not  legislating  against 
those  who  are  against  ue.  If  I  make  that  position 


II  you  lio  II O L  piuvliic  nu  rv  ujuniio  ooiuvj 
tell  you  that  that  revolution  will  c<>me  at  no  very 
distant  date  and  I  may  tell  yon  tint  it  will  be  a 
bad  day  for  all  those  who  now  sit  upon  pedestals 
of  privilege  and  power. 

I  come  now  to  deal  with  the  opinion  of  an¬ 
other  very  esteemed  frieud  of  mine  the  Hon. 
Moulvie  Shamsul  Huda.  He  knows  that  we 
Hindus,  such  of  us  as  have  the  privilege  to  be 
his  personal  friends  are  sincerely  pleased  at  the 
recognition  of  his  WTth  by  Government.  He 
was  brought  up,  though  be  is  by  s  ine  years  ray 
junior,  with  ourselves  at  the  P'  eaidenev  College 
of  Calcutta  and  not  in  the  protective  University 
of  Dacca,  aud  he  knows  all  our  seutimeuta  and 
CoiUiXMsd  on  8. 
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Mr  Bnsu  on  His  Bill.  Reply  to  Debate,  Contd. 
feelings  on  the  subject.  1  mu  sorry  that  he  took 
the  stand  that  ho  did  take,  namely,  that  ho  whs  hero 
not  to  give  expression  to  his  own  independent 
\iews,  but  merely  to  carry  the  mandate  of  hi*  con- 
Rtitnoncy.  Well,  that  i*  a  proposition  which  1 
think  it  my  duty  to  the  Council  to  combat  and 
to  overthrow.  Burke  has  been  tabooed  at  the 
piesent  time  in  our  universities.  But  it  was  not 
tabooed  in  my  days  nor,  1  believe,  in  the  day*  of 
my  friend.  And  I  may  be  excused  if  I  refer  ton 
passage  in  Buike,  in  one  of  his  speeches  to  the 
electors  of  Bristol,  whole  he  lays  down  the  position 
of  a  representative  of  the  people. 

Tin-'.  Chairman,  —  1  do  not  think  that  the 
hon.  gentleman  is  entitled  to  go  into  the 
question  of  what  is  or  is  not  the  duty  of  a 
representative  of  the  people  on  this  occasion.  Bui 
if  he  would  kindly  address  himself  to  the  Bill 
before  the  Council,  it  would  be  better. 

Babu  BuurKNDRA  Nath. —  I  accept  the  ruling 
of  the  chair.  My  friend’s  position  was  this,  that 
he  would  not  press  his  own  views,  but  the  views 
of  his  own  constituency.  We  were  entitled  in 
fairness  to  ourselves  to  know  what  his  views 
were  oik  the  subject,  for  it  has  been  laid  down  by 
well-known  writers  of  political  scieuce  that  it 
would  not  only  be  improper  not  to  give  expres¬ 
sion  to  a  man’s  personal  conviction  when  dealing 
with  a  question  that  arises. 

Tub  Chairman. — The  hon.  member  is  now 
doing  what  1  represented  to  him  I  did  not  con¬ 
sider  that  be  whs  entitled  to  do.  He  is  per¬ 
fect!)  entitled  to  advance  the  arguments  of  his 
hon.  friend,  but  he  is  not  entitled  to  dis¬ 
cuss  whether  he  is  right  or  not  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  his  constituency. 

Baku  Bhupendra  Nath. — I  have  not  for  a 
moment  disputed  your  dictum,  but  what  1  wanted 
to  sh>w  the  Council  was  this,  that  we  are  eutitled 
to  bis  views,  and  I  am  not  disputing,  subject  to  the 
dictum  of  the  chair,  the  proposition  what  my 
friend’s  position  ought  to  have  been,  but  J  am  only 
saying  that  by  all  the  recognized  canons  of  political 
science,  a  representative  should  give  expression  to 
bis  own  views,  even  if  they  were  contrary  to  the 
views  of  bis  constituency.  But  apart  from  that 
subject,  even  though  my  friend  lias  not  given  views 
of  his  own,  1  cannot  discuss  or  oppose  views, 
which  come  from  a  constituency  in  the  province 
of  Dacca,  except  so  far  that  one  of  such  views  is 
to  the  effect  that  it  will  take  away  from  the 
Mahomedans  the  right  of  a  polygamous  marriage, 
a  proposition  which  I  am  glad  to  find  has  not 
had  much  support  from  Moslem  members  in  this 
Council. 

Moulvie  Shamsul  Huda. — I  never  said  that. 

Babu  B.  N.  Basu.-  No,  my  friend  did  not 
say  that,  but  my  friend  was  relying  upon  the 
opinion  of  his  constitnencj’,  and,  as  lie  did  not 
put  those  opinions  explicitly  before  this  meeting, 

I  also  rely  on  opinions  which  have  been  circulated 
to  us  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Government  of  India, 
and  amongst  those  opinions  a  prominent  place  has 
been  given  to  this  aspect  of  the  question  from  my 
friend’s  constituency  in  East  Bengal. 

Now  I  come  to  my  friend  who  sits  next  to  me, 
the  Mabarajadbiraj  Bahadur  of  Burdwanand  may 
1  say,  ‘  If  thou  beest  he,  bow  fallen  from  him!’  For, 
if  I  remember  light,  my  friend  was  the  esteemed 
colleague,  not  a  long  timo  ago,  of  eminent  Brabmo 
gentlemen  such  as  Pandit  Siva  Nath  Shastri  and 
my  friend  Heramba  Chandra  Maitra  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  tbeistic  movement  in  Bengal. 
Those  were  days  to  which  my  friend,  I  am 
sure,  looks  back  with  pleasure,  though  I  am 
afraid  be  has  not  profited  by  them.  He 
reminds  us  of  that  great  nobleman  whom 
Dryden  has  depicted,  ‘stiff  in  his  opinions,  always, 
in  the  wrong,  was  everything  by  starts  and; 
nothing  long.’  I  will  not  go  on  with  that  quo-' 
tation.  My  friend  is  very  wrath  with  me  that 
1  have  introduced  such  a  revolutionary  measure. 

I  have  tried  to  explain  that  my  measure  is  not 
at  all  revolutionary.  He  says  I  am  troubled  by 
my  solicitude  for  the  Brabmos,  but  t he  Brahmos 
include  Christians,  Moslems,  Europeans.  I  believe 
be  referred  to  Zulus.  I  do  not  know  if  there 
are  any  Zulu  Brabmos.  There  may  be,  and  I  hope 
there  may  be  in  the  interests  of  the  Zulus  them¬ 
selves.  But  it  was  uot  for  these  Zulus  or  non- 
Zulus  that  I  was  concerned.  I  was  concerned  for 
those  Hindu  brethren  of  mine  who  had  not  adopt¬ 
ed  the  Brahmo  faith,  who  wanted  to  marry, 
according  to  Hindu  tenets,  Hindu  rites,  between 
different  castes  of  the  Hindus  themselves.  My 
friend  has  felt  alarmed  at  the  laws,  at  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  .the  laws  which  might  upset  inheritance, 
succession  and  adoption.  I  may  assure  him  that 
there  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  bis  fears. 

'I  como  now  to  my  friend  Sir  Gangadhar  Chitnavis. 
He  is  willing  to  wound  bn*:  afraid  to  strike.  He 
would  give  me  his  support  if  he  felt  that  victory 
would  be  sure.  He  says  that  it  is  desirable  in 
theory,  but  not  in  practice.  Why  not  in  practice 
to  those  who  want  it  ?  If  it  is  desirable  in 
theory,  why  should,  I  ask  it  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  why  should  human  conduct  be  divorced 
from  the  end  that  is  desirable  in  itself.  If  that 
were  so,  if  that  were  a  doctrine  which  we  adopt¬ 
ed,  practical  life  would  be  divorced  from  the 
highest  region  of  theory,  and  religion  would  he  at 
an  end,  whether  Hindu,  Moslem  or  Christianity. 

There  are  no  doubt  difficulties.  My  friend 
the  Law  Member,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  afraid 
of  these  difficulties.  Where  is  my  friend’s 
courage?  ‘Extremity  is  the  trial  of  spirits, 
when  the  sea  is  calm  all  loats  alike  show 
mastership  in  floating,’  is  a  passage  which  1 
commend  for  the  consideration  of  my  friends.  ‘  I 
invite  you  to  come  out  with  me  into  the  open, 
it  may  be  to  a  rough  and  tempestuous  sea.  Will 
you  come  with  me?’  I  invite  you  not  to 
pleasure  excursion  on  the  placid  bosom  of  the 
Hooghly.  1  invite  you  to  undertake  the  task  of 
social  reform.  Are  you  afraid  ?  If  you  are,  1  bid 
you  good-bye.  1  want  trusted  men  who  will  stick 
to  me  whether  1  float  or  whether  1 
sink.  But  the  difficulties,  such  as  they  are,  are  not 
great.  What  I  seek  to  introduce,  1  again  repeat 
is  not  an  innovation,  for,  if  the  Christian  in  India 
can  marry  whomsoever  lie  pleases  without  any 
change  of  faith  on  the  part  of  either  party,  if  that 
has  wrought  no  havoc  in  its  train,  and  that  is  a 
legislation  which  has  stood  in  our  Statute  Book 
since  1872,  why  should  you  fear  that  this  will  work 
havoc  in  its  operation  ?  If  the  past  is  any  guide  to 
the  future,  if  experience  has  any  value,  why  should 
you  be  afraid?  My  friend,  Sir  Gaugadbar 
Chitnavis  says  it  is  good  in  theory.  Tak 
courage,  my  friends.  A  measure  like  this  has  not 
done  you  barm  in  the  past  :  it  will  not  do  you 
harm  in  the  future,  1  feel  it  will  do  you  good, 
but  certainly  it  will  not  do  you  harm.  The  real 
opposition  is  from  a  certain  orthodox  class  of 
Hindus  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  from  certain 
classes  of  Moslems.  The  opposition  is  from  a 
feeling  that  there  maybe  a  dividing  or  crossing 
of  the  boundaries  on  both  sides.  It  has  been 
eaid  that  if  my  Bill  became  law,  it  would  give 


occasion  to  the  baser  passions  of  humanity  to 
find  room  for  action.  1  deny  that  charge  most 
indignantly.  It  is  rather  in  the  direction  of  higher 
morality  that  my  Bill  points,  and  I  say  that  if 
there  ia  any  foundation  for  such  a  fear,  that  four 
exists  fully  in  the  present  laws  that  we  have  got, 
for  when  people  are  moved  by  passion,  a  mere 
profession  will  not  stand  in  their  way,  and  so  far 
as  the  Hindus  are  concerned,  they  have  got  their 
safeguards.  The  Widow  Reniuniago  Act  was  pass¬ 
ed  into  law  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  The  last  census 
has  shown  that  there  are  millions  of  widows  bo 
tween  I  he  age  of  1  and  the  age  of  9.  llow  many  of 
these  have  been  remarried?  Hindu  society,  as 
my  f i  iend  the  Raja  Bahadur  of  Dighapatia  has 
pointed  out,  1ms  got  in  it  the  power  of  ex¬ 
communication,  a  power  which  it  uses  very  freely 
when  occasion  atiaes,  a  power  which  has  been 
used  even  in  such  an  advanced  city  as  Calcutta 
within  very  recent,  times  over  the  marriage  of 
a  Hindu  widow.  Hindu  society  is  well  able  to 
protect  itself  against  such  innovation.  Hindu  socie¬ 
ty  stands  in  no  fear.  Must  we  Hindus  and 
Mussaliuans  of  India  live  in  practical  isolation  for 
ever  ?  Must  there  be  no  tender  and  intimate 
relationship  between  the  communities  ?  Faith 
is  the  greatest  of  our  possessions,  and  it  ia 
because  I  believe  that  the  present  Act  compels 
the  denial  of  faith,  and  thereby  keeps  the  commu¬ 
nities  asunder,  that  l  have  ventured  to  introduce 
this  legislation.  We  must  take  a  broader  view  of 
life,  a  more  set  ious  view  of  our  duties  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  country.  If,  by  keeping  our  respective 
faiths,  we  can  join  in  the  highest  and  holiest  rela¬ 
tionships  of  life,  why  should  we  not  do  so  ?  Must 
we  for  ever  range  ourselves  in  rival  camps,  iu 
water-tight  compartments  as  the  Hon.  the 
Law  Member  said  ?  And  must  we  look  on  help¬ 
lessly  without  being  able  to  render  each  other 
assistance,  while  members  of  our  community  are 
being  swept  down  the  current  of  time  ?  I  am  sure 
that  is  not  the  feeling  of  educated  Iudia — Hindu 
or  Muslim — and  if  I  provide  a  bridge  which  the 
venturesome  might  tread,  will  you  prevent  my 
putting  up  the  first  prop  ?  You  may  do  ho,  but 
yours  will  be  the  responsibility.  Your  names  will 
answer  to  posterity.  And  as  for  the  Government, 
would  it  go  back  upon  its  own  declared  policy  of 
justice  to  all  and  injustice  to  none?  I  have  shown 
in  the  language  of  your  own  legislators,  legislators 
greater  than  whom  none  have  sat  within  the 
precincts  of  this  Council,  as  to  what  the  attitude 
of  the  Government  ought  to  be.  If  it  is  justice  to 
some,  to  a  class,  who  think  they  ought  to  be 
allowed  this  liberty,  why  should  you  withhold 
it  from  them  ?  In  Christian  countries,  civil 
marriage  has  been  introduced  and  adopted  not¬ 
withstanding  the  dominaut  faith  of  the  State. 
Why  notin  mine?  I  admit  there  are  matters 
for  adjustment,  matters  which  I  do  not  legard 
a&  insuperable  difficulties.  I  frankly  said 
that  they  should  have  the  most  careful 
consideration.  I  have  suggested  a  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  iu  which  Government  predominates 
and  where  the  opponents  of  my  measure  are  very 
strongly  represented  Let  it,  I  ask  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  let  the  Bill  be  lefeired  to  a  Select  Committee. 
Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  evolve  a  Bill  out  of  our 
conjoint  labours  which  will  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  more  advanced  and  not  violate  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  more  orthodox.  If  we  caunot,  there 
is  no  barm.  If  we  may,  we  leave  a  legacy  for  our 
children  greater  than  any  earthly  kingdom.  We 
shall  begin  the  writing  of  a  new  page  in  Indian 
history.  We  shall  have  forged  the  first  link 
of  a  new  bond  for  Hindus  and  Moslems,  we  shall 
have  laid  the  foundations  well  and  truly  of  a 
great  national  structure,  and  sir,  yours  will  be 
the  glory,  yours  tbe  credit,  for  you  will  be  the 
.master-builder,  we  but  humble  labourers.  For 
God’H  sake,  tie  us  ir«t  to  the  dead  and  unyiel¬ 
ding  roots  of  fossilised  customs,  while  we  see  the 
stress  of  life  recede  from  us,  ‘what  custom  wills  in 
all  things  should  we  do  it,  the  dusty  antique  times 
will  lie  unswept,  and  mountainous  error  will  be  too 
highly  propped  for  truth  to  o’  erpeer.’  Let  us  rise 
above  custom  and  follow  truth. 


A  QUERY. 

[To  tuf.  Editor  of  the  ‘Leader.’] 

Si n, — Will  you  or  any  of  your  numerous  leaders 
kindly  let  me  know  if  there  is  any  institution  in 
these  provinces  opened  either  by  Government  or 
public  where  juveniles,  who  may  unfortunately 
have  got  such  evil  habits  as  abusing  and  stealing 
the  property  of  their  parents,  could  be  sent  for 
some  industrial  training  on  payment  of  some 
monthly  fee  ?  I  need  hardly  add  that  strict 
supervision  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  such 
institutions. 

Banwari  Lal  Gupta, 

Brindaban.  Mechanical  Engineer. 


— In  connection  with  the  queue-cutting  question 
there  have  been  serious  riots  in  various  parts  of 
tbe  Federated  Malay  States.  Recently  in  Kuala 
Lumpur  the  Volunteers  and  Guides  bad  to  be 
called  out  and  before  tbe  disturbances  were  quelled 
several  Chinese  were  wounded.  The  origin  of  the 
trouble  appears  to  be  the  efforts  of  queueless 
Chinese  to  induce  others  to  remove  their  queues. 

THE  FEBRUARY  INDIAN  REVIEW. 
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LAW  REPORT,  MARCH  8. 

ALLAHABAD  HIGH  COURT. 

CRIMINAL  SESSIONS. 

Mussoorie  Murder  Trial. 

(Before  the  Chief  Justice.) 

At  the  Allahabad  High  Court  Criminal  Sessions 
presided  over  by  the  Hon.  the  Chief  Justice,  Sir 
Henry  Richards,  the  trial  was  lesumed  of  Miss 
Eva  M ounce  Stephens,  who  has  been  charged  with 
the  murder  nr  alternately  of  abetting  the  murder 
by  poisoning  of  Miss  Francis  Mary  Garnett  Orme 
in  the  Savoy  Hotel  of  Mussoorie  on  the  18th  of 
September,  191 1. 

The  jury  consisted  of  the  following  nine  gentle¬ 
men  : — Mi.  Macleod  (Foreman),  Mr.  Cearns,  Mr. 
Dacosta,  Mr.  R.  E.  Luzai,  Mr.  W.  E.  Clifton, 
Mr.  H  D  Dantra,  Mr.  E.  W.  Chandler,  Babu 
Pragd&s  and  Babu  Gopal  Chandra  Laliiii. 

Messrs.  Guy  P.  Boys  and  G.  W.  Dillon  appear¬ 
ed  for  the  prosecution  and  Messrs.  C.  Ross  Alston 
and  Ewing  defended  the  accused. 

The  Case  of  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Boys,  resuming  his  opening  address 
for  the  prosecution,  said  that  the  pieviousday 
when  the  court  rose  for  the  day  he  was  dealing  with 
what  happened  at  Lucknow  during  the  accused’s 
9tay  there  from  tbe  12th  September  to  the  19th 
September  and  with  regard  to  what  Miss  Jackson 
would  depose  before  the  court.  It  was  said  that 
either  on  the  16th  or  17th  of  September  while 
at  Miss  Orme’s  Lucknow  house,  ‘  Winter  Haze’, 
tbe  accused  showed  a  letter  from  Miss  Orme  to 
Miss  Jackson  which  said  that  she  did  uot  expect  to 
live  till  their  removal  to  Jbansi  and  that  the 
accused  after  Miss  Jackson  had  read  it  tore  it 
up.  That  was  the  version  of  tbe  accused,  but  the 
Crown  would  produce  the  evidence  of  Miss 
Jackson  who  would  say  that  tbe  accused  did 
not  give  that  letter  up  in  tbe  bands  of  Miss 
Jackson  but  read  out  that  letter"  to  her  and 
then  tore  it  up.  He  would  ask  them  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  the  accused  did  tead  what  was  written  in 
the  letter  or  she  pretended  to  read  tbe  letter  and 
read  something  else.  At  the  same  time  counsel 
would,  in  passing,  draw  their  attention  to  tbe  name 
Miss  Orme  had  givsn  to  her  house.  It  was 
called  ‘  Winter  Haze.’  He  would  not  make  any 
suggestion  to  that  but  they  might  consider  if 
the  word  Winter  had  anything  to  do  with 
Mrs.  Winter,  who  the  Crown  suggested  was  a 
spiritual  being  in  whom  tbe  deceased  believed. 
There  was  also  some  peculiarity  about  the  word 
‘Haze’,  It  was  not  spelt  Haize,  but  Haze,  and 
it  might  possibly  have  some  conoection  with  the 
Haze  they  see  in  crystals.  Continuing  tbe  story  of 
the  letters  counsel  said  that  from  the  13th  .Septem¬ 
ber  till  the  19th  wheu  the  accused  was  absent  from 
Mussoorie  the  deceased  almost  daily  wrote  to  her. 
Those  letters  were  received  iu  Lucknow  aud  after 
having  been  read  they  were  torn  up  by  the 
accused-  But  the  police  recovered  pieces  of  them. 
Counsel  would  place  all  those  letters  before  them 
and  then  would  ask  them  to  consider  if  the  story 
of  the  accused’s  receiving  a  letter  on  tbe  17th 
about  Miss  Orme  not  expecting  to  live  was  true. 
They  had  tbe  letters  of  the  14tb  aud  tbe  16th 
in  full.  They  knew  that  no  letter  was 
written  on  the  17tb.  The  letter  written  on  the 
lHth  reached  the  accused  at  Jhansi  on  the 
loth.  Then  there  was  the  letter  of  the  15th 
wfjich  they  had  only  in  part  as  the  pieces 
found  could  in  no  way  be  intelligibly  arranged. 
That  letter  must  have  reached  the  accused  on  the 
16th  or  the  17th  aud  that  must  be  the  letter 
which  was  alleged  to  have  been  giveu  to  Miss 
Jackson  by  the  accused  to  read.  The  letter  if 
the  14th  was  a  long  letter  full  of  gossip  and 
ldiscussion  as  to  the  arrangements  for  Jhansi. 
{Then  the  letter  of  the  16lb  was  also  a  cheery 
Better  in  which  there  was  a  lot  of  gossip 
*krd  the  deceased  wrote  a  significant  sentence, 
flam  glad  Mrs.  W.  's  plans  are  all  coming 
right  as  she  has  worked  hard.’  In  that  letter  the 
‘deceased  also  wrote  that  their  account-books 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Allahabad  Bank, 
Jhansi.  Then  there  were  two  letters  of  the 
18th.  A  more  cheery  letter  than  the  first  there 
could  not  be  in  which  the  deceased  informed 
the  accused  that  she  had  burnt  all  her  letters. 
The  other  letter  of  tbe  same  date  was  found  iu  an 
unfinished  condition  in  Miss  Orme’s  room  on  the 
morning  of  tbe  19th  and  in  it  she  said,  ‘  I  am  look¬ 
ing  forward  so  much  to  seeing  our  new  bungalow 
aod  1  am  simply  counting  the  days  now  till  we  go 
on  the  27th.’  The  deceased  in  it  wrote  that  she 
would  fioish  that  letter  next  morning.  The  writ¬ 
ing  of  that  letter  was  probably  tbe  last  thing 
she  had  done  before  her  death  aud  it  threw  a 
great  deal  of  light  on  the  slate  of  her  mind 
that  night.  There  remained  the  letter  of  the  15th 
which  they  had  not  got  in  full,  and  which  the 
accused  possibly  suggested  contained  words  to 
the  effect  that  the  deceased  did  uot  expect  to  live. 
The  words,  as  they  were  able  to  gather,  were  to  the 
effect  that  she  was  going  to  Jhansi  on  tbe  27th 
instead  of  on  the  3rd  October  as  originally  arrang¬ 
ed  and  that  she  was  delighted  to  be  going  down 
sooner.  Even  if  they  supposed  for  a  moment  that 
the  letter  of  tbe  15th  contained  those  words  which 
the  accused  alleged  it  did,  the  most  significant 
thing  was  that  any  subsequent  letter  did  not 
suggest  at  all  that  the  deceased  was  under  any  im¬ 
pression  that  she  would  or  bad  any  ioteotiou  that 
she  should  die  before  going  to  Jbansi.  Those  letters 
were  emphatically  not  of  the  person  who  was  on 
tbe  brink  of  taking  her  own  life.  Counsel  said  that 
it  was  the  letter  of  the  15th  that  was  read  out 
by  the  accused  to  Miss  Jackson  in  another 
way.  It  was  never  handed  over  to  Miss  Jackson. 
Counsel  had  till  then  referred  to  three 
incidents  in  connection  with  Miss  Jackson,  the 
accused’s  prophesying  the  death  of  Miss  Orme,  the 
accused’s  falsely  telling  Miss  Jackson  that  she  had 
left  a  uurse  with  the  deceased  as  she  was  not  fit, 
and  the  accused’s  reading  out  that  letter.  Then 
another  significant  incident  happened  when  Miss 
Jackson  and  the  accused  were  sleepiug  iu  the 
Civil  and  Military  Hotel  on  the  night  of 
the  I8tb.  During  the  night  the  accused  woke  up 
Miss  Jackson  saying  ‘  Oh  Miss  Jackson,  do  get. 
up  ’  Mias  Jackson  said,  ‘  Whatever  is  the  matter  ? 
The  accused  said,  *  I  have  just  seen  my  cousin.’ 
Miss  Jackson  said,  4  Nonsense,  it  must  have  been 
a  dream.’  Still  the  accused  was  very  persistent 
then  Miss  Jackson  said,  ‘It  must  be 
The  accused  said,  ‘No.’  Miss 
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and 

vour  nerves.  ,  ,  ,  , 

Jackson  then  asked  her  where  she  had  seen  her. 
Tbe  accused  replied,  ‘Overby  tbe  dog.’  Tbe  dog 
was  Miss  Orme’s  as  would  be  seen  from  Miss 
Orme’s  letters.  Tben  Miss  Jacksou  coaled  ber  to 
eo  to  sleep  again  and  sbe  herself,  after  making  a 
remark  about  tbe  dog,  got  out  of  bed  and 
went  over,  patted  tbe  dog  and  spoke  to  him. 
She  then  got  back  to  bed  and  Miss  Jackson 
again  coaxed  her  to  go  to  sleep.  Proceeding,  counsel 
said  that  that  had  happened  at  Lucknow  exactly  at 
the  time  when  the  fatal  draught  must  have  been 
either  administered  to  or  taken  by  tbe  deceased 


..  hicli  resulted  in  her  death.  It  must  have  been 
either  through  genuine  second  sight  which  the 
accused  was  said  to  possess,  or  the  accused  must 
have  in  that  way  tiied  to  prepare  the  mind  of 
Miss  Jackson  for  the  tragedy  they  were  going 
to  hear  of.  At  any  rate  that  conduct  of  tbe 
accused  was  most  significant.  Then  there  was 
further  evideuce  that  on  the  18th  the  accused 
seemed  to  he  rather  woi  ried  because  she  had 
no  letters  from  her  cousin,  that  she  gave  no 

_ ion  for  that  and  that  she  said  that  she  was 

afraid  something  must,  have  happened  to  her  cousin. 
On  the  morning  of  the  19th  again  it  was  said 
that  the  accused  seemed  much  upset  and  seemed 
agitated  because  she  had  not  lud  a  letter 
from  her  cousin.  Still,  they  would  find  that 
the  accused  had  sent  no  letter  or  telegram 
either  on  the  18th  or  on  in  the  morning  of  the 
19tli  enquiring  about  deceased.  Counsel  would  ask 
them  from  that  to  draw  an  inference  if  tbe 
accused’s  anxiety  whs  really  about  the  health  of 
the  deceased  because  she  had  received  no  news 
from  her  or  because  of  something  that  she 
expected  would  happen  in  Mussoorie.  At  10 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  tbe  19th  Mr.  Jackson 
who  had  come  from  Mussoorie  and  who  had  seen 
the  deceaseiV  well  and  fit  on  the  18th,  told  the 
accused  that  tbe  deceased  was  all  right.  Then  tbe 
accused  started  for  Jhansi  ou  the  19th  and  reached 
here  the  same  evening  where  she  received  a 
telegram  reporting  the  death.  The  accused  wired 
iu  reply  that  no  money  should  be  spared 
for  the  funeral.  Then  ou  September  20  she  wrote 
two  letters  to  Mussoorie  and  two  to  England,  in 
the  letters  she  wrote  to  Mussoorie  sbe  expressed 
ber  unwillingness  to  go  to  Mussoorie  because,, 
as  she  said,  she  was  kuocked  up  by  journey, 
packing  work  and  the  news.  Iu  one  of  her 
letters  to  England  she  reported  to  her  father 
that  her  friend  was  found  dead  in  her  bed 
aud  that  she  got  everything  of  her  aud  iu 
her  second  letter  she  simply  reported  the 
death  to  the  sister  of  the  deceased.  As  the 
accused  was  required  for  the  inquest  the  magistrate 
ordered  her  to  go  to  Mussoorie  and  she  had  to  go 
there  on  September  23.  Tbe  accused  was  seen 
there  by  the  civil  surgeon  aud  he  would  say  if  the 
accused  at  all  then  seemed  to  be.  knocked  up. 
She  first  met  there  the  house-keeper  of  tbe  Savoy 
Hotel  who  told  her  everything  about  the  death. 
She  then  saw  a  barrister  tabout  the  will,  Then 
she  made  a  statement  at  the  inquest.  The  gist 
of  tbe  statemeut  led  one  undoubtedly  to  believe 
that  the  death  was  due  to  natural  causes.  She 
gave  the  same  description  about  the  habits  of  the 
deceased  in  sleeping  in  her  bed  as  the  house-keeper 
might  have  given  her  about  the  condition 
in  which  the  deceased’s  body  was  found. 
In  th  t  statement  she  said  that  they  did 
indulge  in  crystal-gazing  but  it  was  ouly  a  fun, 
aud  she  also  spoke  of  the  heliotrope-coloured 
bottle.  As  regards  the  purchase  of  poison,  she 
admitted  her  knowledge  about  the  buying  of 
arsenic  but  denied  any  knowledge  of  the  prussic 
acid.  At  first  it  was  suggested  that  the  acid  was 
bought  on  the  8th,  and  then  the  accused  said  that 
she  knew  that  the  deceased  had  gone  out  that 
morning,  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the 
acid  was  bought  on  the  9tb.  In  that  statemeut 
the  accused  also  said  that  she  knew  that  the 
deceased  bad  two  sets  of  false  teeth  but  said  that 
she  bud  never  seen  her  putting  them  on.  Then  she 
suggested  that  the  keys  in  her  possession  be  sent 
to  Jhansi  for  the  search  of  prussic  acid  in  the 
boxes.  It  would  be  remembered  that  the  boxes 
were  iu  possession  of  the  deceased  for  nearly  a 
fortnight  before  that.  On  the  29th  the  magistrate 
did  take  the  keys  but  did  not  send  them  at  once 
as  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind  about  the  case. 
At  last  ou  the  23rd  October  the  collector  of 
Jhansi  opened  the  box  in  the  presence  of  one 
Miss  Padbury.  He  found  no  drugs  iu  it,  but 
found  a  set  of  false  teeth.  At  first  he  paid  no 
attention  to  its  discovery  as  be  knew  of  no 
mystery  about  the  missing  set. of  teeth.  Then  Mr. 
Boys  referred  to  the  letters  written  by  the  accused 
to  England  toiler  own  friend,  Mrs.  Mockford, 
and  the  sister  »f  the  deceased.  In  those  letters 
the  accused,  speaking  of  the  deceased’s  death,  said 
that  ‘she  had  passed  over.’  Mr.  Boys  drew  their 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  great  contrast 
in  the  letters  written  by  tbe  accused  to  her  own 
friend  and  the  letters  written  by  her  to  the  de¬ 
ceased’s  sister.  In  one  of  ber  letters  to  the 
deceased’s  sister  the  accused  wrote  : — 

I  hope  you  are  keeping  well  and  not  fretting 
over  your  sister’s  death.  You  know  she  longed 
for  the  next  world  and  I  am  sure  she  is  getting 
the  happiness  there  with  those  she  loved  ana 
who  had  gone  before.  It  is  wrong  of  me  to 
grieve  as  I  do,  but  I  miss  her  and  all  her  sweet 
gentle  ways  every  day,  and  I  have  not  only  had 
to  part  with  her,  1  have  bad  to  suffer  and  beeu 
treated  cruelly  by  people  here  iu  the  hills  because 
she  died  suddenly.  Mr.  Slacke  has  been  a 
great  help  to  me  iu  shielding  me  from  the  unkind 
world,  it  seems  such  a  hard  return  for  all  1  did  for 
Francis.’ 

In  a  letter  to  hei  own  friend  she  wrote  : _ 

‘  I  trust  you  are  well  and  not  having  bother  and 
questionings  about  me.  Of  course  nothing  can  be 
discovered  to  arrest  me  for  my  dear  friend’s  death, 
for  there  is  nothing  to  discover.'  She  was  one  of 
those  unfortunate  creatures  who  believe  in 
spiritualism,  and  I  am  afraid  thatjhas  caused  her  to 
take  her  life  as  there  seems  no  clue  to  anyone 
having  murdered  her  and  she  died  of  prussic  acid 
poisoning.  She  was  always  saying  her  fiance i  (?) 
who  died  out  here  was  calling  her,  so  the  ouly 
thing  I  can  think  is  that  sbe  imagined  he  called  ber 
and  poisoned  herself  to  go  to  him.  I  have  had  to 
go  through  untold  worries  and  my  hair  is  nearly 
white  through  it,  but  I  did  not  feel  in  tbe 
least  anxious  as  how  on  earth  I  could  do  it  when 
I  was  thousands  of  miles  away  and  had  been 
for  some  time.  I  could  not  imagine  the  police 

could  be  such  fools  really . One  never 

knows  what  silly  clue  the  police  may  get  and 
do  it,  but  nothing  could  come  out*  of  it  and 
I  don’t  care  a  damn  as  I  have  the  money  to  punish 
them  afterwards.’  Continuing,  Mr.  Boys  said  that 
the  accused  who  was  damning  the  police  on  the 
30th  November  was  arranging  for  her  passage  home 
the  same  day. 

Concluding,  counsel  said  that  that  finished  what 
he  had  to  say  in  the  opening  of  tbe  case,  and  he 
hoped  they  would  appreciate  the  exact  relations 
of  the  various  circumstances  which  lie  had  enumer¬ 
ated.  The  evidence  that  would  be  produced  would 
show  that  the  accused  did  uot  die  of  suicide  or 
accident  but  was  murdered  and  that  she  was 
murdered  not  for  robbery  or  out  of  enmity 
but  for  benefit  under  the  deceased’s  will.  That 
would  be  enough  only  to  create  a  suspicion  against 
the  accused  but  not  to  secure  ber  conviction.  But 
the  Crown  would  go  further  and  prove  that  the 
accused  did  bring  about  the  murder,  and  they 
would  have  to  determine  if  the  prosecution  proved 
without  any  shadow  of  reasonable  doubt  that 
Continued  on  page  9, 
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Subba 


Mr.  Basu  on  His  Bill.— Contd. 

You  can  contract,  or  to  use  the  e 
language  of  mv  friend  the  lion.  M 
lUo,  that  anybody  can  marry  anybody  else,  under 
the  present  law,  only  the  contracting  parties  have 
got  to  mako  a  declaration  that,  they  do  not  profeaa 
the'Hindu  or  the  Mahomedan  faith  or  any  other 
faitli  in  India.  Well,  supposing  a  member  of  a 
joint  Hindu  family  makoa  that  declaration  and 
marries  a  Moslem,  what  ia  it  that  can  save 
the  family  from  putting  up  with  him  in  his 
owu  home  except  by  seeking  separation  ? 

My  Bill  will  do  nothing  more.  It  will  simply 
save  the  p  ities  from  making  a  declaration 
which  may  not  be  true.  But  even  that  declara¬ 
tion  is  not  necessary  uuder  certain  circumstances!. 

If  the  Mahomedan  member  of  the  Hindu 
household  is  objectionable,  I  believe  a  Christian 
member  of  a  Hindu  household  is  equally  objec¬ 
tionable.  Under  the  Indian  Christian  Marriage 
Act  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  auy  declaration 
if  OU0  of  the  contracting  parties  is  a  Christian, 
an  the  U;ndu  man  or  woman  can  easily  marry  a 
Christiau  wife  or  husband  and  introduce  the 
husband  or  wife  into  a  Hindu  home,  the  only 
protection  now  being  a  separation  or  division 
of  the  family.  The  same  protection  will  apply 
even  if  my  Bill  ever  becomes  law.  There 
is  another  fact  which  the  opponents  have 
ovei  looked,  uamely,  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
known  as  the  Lex  Loci  Act.  In  that  Act, 
supposing  the  brother  of  a  Hindu  householder 
embraces  the  Mahomedau  or  the  Christian 
faith,  be  succeeds.  Not  only  does  be  succeed, 
but  that  Act  haa  been  considered  by  the  Allahabad 
High  Court  to  extend  so  far  that  his  sons  will 
succeed.  If  my  brother,  for  instance,  under  the 
law  as  it  now  exists,  embraces  the  Moslem 
faith  marries  a  Moslem  wife  and  has  children 
who  follow  the  Moslem  faith,  and  if  L  die 
without  sons,  my  Moslem  brother  or  Moslem 
nephews  will  succeed  just  as  well  as  my  Hindu 
brother  or  Hindu  nephews  would  succeed.  Where 
then  is  the  difference  that  my  Bill  will  introduce 
into  the  existing  law  ?  If  there  are  difficulties,  if 
there  at  e  elements  of  confusiou  in  a  Hindu  home, 
in  the  Hindu  social  life,  these  difficulties,  these 
elements  of  confusiou  exist  to-day  just  iu  the 
same  degree  as  they  will  exist  if  my  Bill  becomes 
law.  It  lias  been  held  by  the  Privy  Council  in  the 
case  of  the  Chief  of  Majidia,  Sardar  Dyal  Singh,  that 
a  Sikh  or  a  Hindu,  by  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Brahmo  Saraaj,  does  not  nec°ssarily  cease  to  belong 
to  the  community  in  which  he  was  born.  It  was 
held,  in  a  case  in  Indian  Law  Reports,  25  Bombay, 
551  where  a  Hindu  convert  to  Mahomedanism  after 
his  conversion  gave  away  his  Hindu  son  by  Hiudu 
wife  to  a  Hindu  brother,  that  that  adoption  was 
valid  ;  and  in  Bengal  a  Brahmo  gentleman  who 
practised  Brahmo  rites  was  allowed,  under  the  Act 
which  I  am  seeking  to  amend,  to  give  his  sou 
born  as  a  Brahmo  and  observing  the  Brahmo  rites 
for  adoption  to  a  Hiudu  brother,  and  that  adoption 
was  held  to  be  valid.  All  this  confusion  does  exist, 
mine  will  not  make  it  worse  coufouuded,  if  there  is 
confusion  at  all.  Sir,  these  are  the  questions,  the 
principal  questions,  which  the  Hindu  opponents  to 
my  measure  have  raised.  I  have  dealt  with  them, 
so  far  as  I  am  able,  to  show  that  their  fears 
and  apprehensions  are  unfounded  aud  unjustified. 

I  will  now  deal,  and  deal  very  briefly,  with  the 

Erincipal  objections  of  the  other  communities.  Our 
[oslem  friends  outside  this  Council,  not  all  of 
them,  but  some  qf  them,  have  also  opposed 
my  measure'  Well,  there  are  authentic  cases 
of  unions  with  Moslems  and  non-Moslems, 
authentic  cases  in  our. country  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
There  is  oue  objectiou  which  I  can  appreciate, 
though  in  my  time  of  life  it  is  difficult  to  sympa 
thise  with  it.  An  esteemed  frieud  from  Dacca, 
brought  into  an  unenviable  notoriety  by  a  recent 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  protested  against  this 
measure  on  the  grouud  that  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  indulge  iu  the  privilege,  or  rather  to  exercise 
the  privilege,  of  polygamy  if  this  Bill  became  law. 
Whether  polygamy  is  a  good  or  a  bad  institution 
Ido  not  propose  to  discuss.  The  Mormons  of 
America  have  accepted  it,  and  probably  there 
may  be  something  good  in  it  after  all, 
but  my  friend  need  uot  be  afraid  that 
he  will  ever  be  disable,  from  keeping  a  full 
harem  if  my  Bill  passes  into  law,  for  he  need  not 
marry  under  my  Act  at  all.  It  is  a  voluntary 
measure,  au  enabling  measure,  of  which  Mahome- 
dans,  aud  their  number  is  happily  growing  small, 
who  seek  to  still  coutiuue  the  polygamic  habits 
of  their  ancestors  in  Arabia,  need  not  be  afraid. 
But  it  may  afford  great  protection  to  those  who 
seek  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  their  daughters 
or  sisters.  No  provision  iu  a  Mahomedan  mar¬ 
riage  contract — and  I  have  had  my  haud  iu  the 
framing  of  these  contracts  just  as  much  as  any 
Mahomedau  member  of  this  Council  has  had— 
cau  give  absolute  right  of  protecliou  iu  this 
respect.  With  the  facilities  that  now  exist  of 
travel  in  foreign  countries  where  youug  men  go 
for  study  or  for  pleasure,  it  becomes  an  increas¬ 
ing  danger  to  the  girl-wife  or  to  the  father  of 
the  wife,  and  I  am  quite  confident  that  many 
Mahomedans  would  avail  themselves  of  the 
provisions  of  this  measure  to  marry  their  children 
under  the  Act  if  they  are  not  made  to  deny  their 
faith  so  that  they  can  be  saved  from  any  future 
fears.  Amoog  the  Mahomedans,  marriage  with 
a  non-Moslem  confers  upon  the  children  rights  of 
legitimacy.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
marriage  itself,  and  there  are  divergent 
Bchools  of  thought  upon  it,  there  is  no  difference 
about  the  legitimacy  of  the  children  :  they  are 
not  affected  at  all.  It  is  curious  that  what 
troubled  my  friend  at  Dacca  also  troubled 
strong  Hindu  opponeut  of  my  Bill,  Mr.  Bbajekar 
in  Bombay.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  his  note 
he  says  that  if  my  Bill  passes  into  law  it  will 
render  impossible  for  a  Hindu  husband  to 
remarry  if  he  is  denied  the  blessings,  of 


law,  if  the  thing  can  bo  managed  without  the 

formal  procedure  as  required  by  Act  III  of  1872.’ 
And  thin  is  what  I  seek  to  remove,  the  formal 
procedure  inculcated  by  Act  III  of  1872.  Mr. 
Justico  Ameer  Ali,  a  great  Mahomedan  authority, 
has  welcomed  such  a  proposal.  Sir  ltolaud  Wil¬ 
son  thinks  that  such  a  proposal  would  be  a  great 
benefit  to  many  Mahomedan  reformers  of  our 
country.  As  regards  the  Earsees,  there  has 
been  opposition  no  doubt  to  my  Bill  from  the 
1‘arsee  community  of  Bombay,  but  there  has  also 
been  very  strong  support  from  Parsoe  gentle¬ 
men  and  Parseo  organs  of  public  opiniou  as  I 
said,  the  newspapers  Partee  aiid  Oriental  Review, 
both  of  them  Parsee  journals,  have  given  rue  their 
whole-hearted  support.  There  is  a  fear  in  the 
Parsee  mind,  the  Parsee  iaexolusive  naturally  from 
his  position  of  isolation  as  the  Hindu  Brahmau 
is,  aud  he  does  uot  waut  to  admit  into  his  fold 
the  non -Parsi.  But  the  Indian  Christian  Mar¬ 
ge  Act  enables  bim  to  do  so.  There  was  a 
groat  fight,  in  Bombay  over  the  marriage  of  a 
Parsi  geutleman  with  a  French  lady  and  I  believe 
the  fight  ended  in  a  victory  for  the  French  lady. 
However  that  may  be,  their  positiou  will  uot  be 
worse. 

This  is,  then,  briefly  the  positiou  of  the  different 
communities,  Hindu,  Moslem,  and  Parsi.  With 
regard  to  the  effect  that  my  Bill  would  bring  about 
if  it  became  law,  I  ask  my  honourable  friends, 
including  members  on  the  Government  side,  as  to 
whether  the  effects  are  such  as  may  be  at  all  des¬ 
cribed  as  revolutionary.  Mauy  of  the  local  Govern¬ 
ments,  while  sympathising  with  my  Bill,  have  fouud 
it  impossible  to  give  me  their  support.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Bombay  is  sarcastic,  it  says  :  ‘Who  will 
look  after  the  masses.of  India  ?  They  will  be  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  this  measure,  they  will  not  blame  Mr. 
Basu  or  his  party,  but  they  will  blame  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.’  1  should  like  to  put  a  question  in 
reply,  When  does  the  Government  of  Bombay 
thiuk  the  masses  of  India  will  come  to  appreciate 
this  Act  and  to  marry  under  it?  When  they  do 
come  to  think  what  it  means,  they  will  not  blame 
the  Government  of  India,  but  bless  it  for  having 
allowed  Mr.  Basu  to  get  it  passed  into  law.  But 
that  is  another  question.  It  is  the  fate  of  all 
reformers  to  meet  with  ridicule  aud  contempt. 
My  friend,  the  late  Home  Member,  who  we  all 
regret  is  no  longer  iu  our  midst,  said  when  1 
introduced  this  Bill:  ‘Before  we  proceeded  further,  | 
the  mover  of  the  Bill  should  be  able  to  assure  ,us 
that  he  had  behind  him  the  full  aud  almost  ; 
undivided  support  of  all  the  communities  who  are 
affected  by  it.  It  is  a  fixed  principle  of  the 
Government  of  ludia  not  to  interfere  iu  auy  way 
whatever  with  the  personal  laws  and  customs  of  the 
different  peoples  of  India,  unless  they  have  stroug 
and  conclusive  evidence  that  the  change  is  desir¬ 
able  and  that  is  the  policy  to  which  1  hope  1  shall 
continue  to  adhere.’ 

Sir,  is  this  a  condition  which  at  any  time  is 
capable  of  fulfilment  ?  Isthis  a  condition  which 
was  kept  iu  miud  by  the  Government  itself  when 
it  introduced  measures  which  had  the  effect  of 
removing  social  disabilities  from  the  people  of 
ludia  ?  If  not — and  the  answer  must  be  an 
emphatic  no — why  should  that  conditiou  be, 
be  insisted  upon  in  my  case  ?  Take  the  case  of 
progressive  England  itself.  Take  the  Deceased 
Wife’s  Sisters  Bill.  If  the  condition  was  that 
would  not  be  passed  into  law  until  it  bad 
the  full  aud  almost  undivided  support  of  the 
community,  I  am  afraid  it  never  would  have 


passed  into  law.  If  that  is  the  condition  of  things 
in  Western  countries  the  position  in  my  country  is 
much  worse.  In  the  first  place  we  have  got  to 
ileal  with  a  peculiar  society,  a  society  conservative 
in  its  inmost  fibre.  We  have  to  deal  with  a  great 
amount  of  superstition  and  prejudice  and  ignor¬ 
ance.  A  time  may  come  when,  after  my 
frieud  the  Uou.  Mr.  Gokhale’s  Bill  is  pass¬ 
ed  into  law  and  education  has  spread 
amongst  tho  masses,  probably  the  masses  will 
demand  it  and  it  will  be  irresistible.  But 
the  meautime,  what  of  those  who  thiuk,  from 
conscientious  grounds,  from  grounds  of  social 
policy,  that  iutenuarriage  ought  to  be  permitted  ? 
We  are  asking  for  nothing  more  than  personal 
liberty  of  faith  and  practice,  and  if  personal 
liberty  of  faith  and  practice  does  not  encroach 
upon  any  other  rights,  upon  rights  of  any  other 
people,  does  not  subject  them  to  any  appreciable 
injury  and  if  the  exercise  of  it  is  not  immoral,  no 
couutry  iu  the  world  ought  to  stand  against  it. 

I  was  referring  to  the  state  of  my  country.  I  will 
briefly,  in  the  language  of  a  very  high  authority, 
place  before  you  what  that  state  is.  There  is 
a  well  known  passage  in  the  Vishnu  Samhita : 

hhnvu  *mr  *rorr  Bran  li 

that  iu  the  Kali  Yuga  everybody  is  a  Sudraexcep 
the  Brahmin,  so  that  we  have  uot  got  the  four 
Varuas  which  originally  prevailed  iu  India. 
Buckle  says,  ‘To  the  groat  body  of  the  Indian 
people  the  name  Sudra  is  given.’  I  am  quoting 
from  volume  1,  page  78  : — ‘  Aud  the  native  laws 
respecting  them  contain  some  minute  and  curious 
provisious.  If  a  member  of  this  despised  class 
presume  to  occupy  the  same  seat  as  his  superi¬ 
ors,  he  was  either  to  be  exiled  or  to  suffer 
the  most  painful  aud  ignominious  punishment. 

If  he  spoke  of  them  with  contempt,  his  mouth 
was  to  be  burnt.  If  he  actually  iusulted  them 
his  tongue  was  to  be  slit.  If  he  molested  them 
he  was  to  be  slit.  If  he  molested  them,  he  was 
to  be  put  to  death.  If  he  sat  on  the  same 
carpet  with  a  BrahmiD,  he  was  to  be  maimed 
for  life.  If,  moved  by  the  desire  for  instruction, 
he  eveu  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  sacred 
books,  burning  oil  was  to  be  poured  into  his 
ears.  If  however  he  committed  them  to 
memory,  he  was  to  be  killed.  If  he  were  guilty  of 
a  crime,  the  punishment  for  it  was  greater  than 
that  inflicted  ou  his  superiors  \  So  on,  and  so  on. 
j  ‘  And  lest  this  should  not  be  eoough  to  maintaiu 
1  the  subordination  of  society,  a  law  was  actually 
made  forbidding  any  labourer  to  accumulate 
wealth,  while  another  clause  declared  that  eveu 
though  hia  master  should  give  him  freedom,  he 
would  in  reality  be  still  a  slave,  for,  says  the  law- 
giver,  of  a  state  which  is  natural  to  him,  by  whom 
can  he  be  divested  ?’  The  natural  state  being 
slavery,  by  whom,  iudeed,  could  he  be  divested? 
And  the  learned  author  goes  on  to  say,  ‘  I  ween  not 
where  that  power  may  be  by  which  so  jvast 
a  miracle  could  be  worked.1  1  believe  that 
power  is  in  our  midst  to-day.  It  has  beeu 
paid  that  the  Government  of  England  in  India 
is  a  providential  arrangement.  To  us,  Hiudus, 
it  is  really  so.  It  ia  the  hand  of  British  rule  iu 
ludia  that  will  lift  the  Sudra,  the  uon-Brahmaui- 
cal  communities,  from  their  present  position.  It 
is  that  which  is  my  hope,  it  ia  that  which  ia  my 


iu  a  difficult  field,  but  though  to  me  may  not  be  j| 
vouchsafed  even  the  Pisgah  sight  of  the  promised  J  | 
land,  the  standard  that  I  carry,  though  it  may  fall 
from  my  hands,  others  stronger,  others  mightier, 
others  wiser  than  myself,  shall  rise  and  they 
certainly  will  carry  it  forward  to  its  goal. 

BRINDABAN  NEWS. 

(From  a  Correspondent.) 

Frew  Maha  Vidyalaya. — The  annual  examinations 
are  over.  It  is  hoped  that  the  results  will  be  very 
good  this  year.  Almost  all  the  examiners  are  out¬ 
siders.  The  third  anniversary  of  this  institution 
will  be  celebratedon  the  12th,  13th and  14th  March. 

The  dramatic  club  of  the  institution  will  play  the 
drama  entitled  ‘  Randhir  Prem  Mohini*  on  the 
night  of  the  13th  March  in  aid  of  the  institution. 

Thieves. — Daring  the  past  few  weeks,  thieves 
visited  many  houses  and  at  one  or  two 
places  with  great  success.  The  public  are 
rather  frightened  and  mauy  people  say  that  these 
men,  who  seem  to  be  those  released  on  the  happy 
occasion  of  the  Durbar,  are  taking  bad  advantage 
of  the  clemency  shown  by  their  Imperial  Majesties 
on  the  memorable  occasion  of  their  Durbar  at 
Delhi. 

Weather. — The  weather  is  fast  changing  though 
we  have  a  rather  cold  breeze  in  the  moruiug. 

THE  CALCUTTA  GAZETTE. 

Wednesday ,  Mar  oh  6. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Macphersoo,  i.  c.  a.,  is  appointed  to 
act  temporarily  as  additional  district  aud 
sessions  judge,  Bhagalpur,  ou  being  relieved  of 
appointment  as  officiating  district  and 
sessions  judge,  Hooghly. 

The  officers,  named  below,  are,  on  the  conclusion 
of  their  trainiug  in  Survey  aud  Settlement  work 
Shahabad,  posted  to  the  headquarters  sta¬ 
tions  of  the  districts  mentioned  opposite  their 
names  : — 

Mr.  H  W.  Williams,  officiating  joint-magis¬ 
trate  aud  deputy  collector  ...  Manbhum. 

„  P.  C.  Tallents,  offg.  joint-magis¬ 
trate  ...  Champaran, 

„  E.  S.  Hoernle,  assistant  magis¬ 
trate  and  collector  ...  Darbhanga. 

„  J.  A.  Saunders,  ditto  ...  Shahabad. 

„  A.  R.  Toplis,  ditto  ...  Ranchi. 

„  A.  D.  Tuckey,  ditto  ...  Saran. 

The  officers,  named  below,  are,  on  the  conclusion 
of  their  training  in  Survey  and  Settlement  work 
in  Chota  Nagpur,  posted  to  the  headquarters 
station  of  the  Patna  district: — 

Mr.  E.  H.  Johnston,  officiating  joint-magistrate 
and  deputy  collector. 

Mr.  L.  S.  Biugemann,  assistant  magistrate  and 
collector. 

Babu  Atulyadhan  Banerji,  deputy  magistrate 
aud  deputy  collector,  ou  leave,  is  posted  to  the 
headquarters  station  of  the  Ranchi  district. 

Mr.  E.  A.  O.  Perkin,  assistant  superintendent 
of  police,  Muzatfarpur,  is  transferred  to  the  Sita- 
marhi  sub-division  of  that  district. 

Mr.  Tuni  Mirza,  deputy  superintendent  of 
police,  was  attached  to  the  headquattera  station  of 
the  Puruea  district  from  the  29th  to  the  31st 
December,  1911. 


Sir,  I  am  not  sanguiue  enough  to  believe  that  to 
me  will  be  given  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  my  Bill 
passed  into  law.  I  am  but  a  faiut  and  weak  worker 


Y^ANTED — Sub-Agents  for  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra 
and  Oudh,  for  the  Asian  Commercial  Assurance  Co., 


Ltd.  Liberal  terms  of  commission, 
need  apply.  Apply  to — 


None  but  an  experienced 


child  from 


he  need  I 
Sir  Rolaud  I 
Mahomedan  law  f 


first  union.  Well,  if  the  I 
powers  of  adoption  that  a  Hindu  has  are  I 
not  sufficient,  my  Act  is  not  obligatory,  and  a 
Hiudu  husband  who  wants  to  keep  in  re¬ 
serve  the  right  to  marry  again  at  some  future  | 
time  during  the  life-time  of  his  wife, 
not  marry  uuder  this  Act  at  all. 

Wilson,  a  great  authority  on 
and  jurisprudence,  says  at  page  66  of  his  introduc¬ 
tion  Supposing  it  were  possible  to  ensure  the 
exact  conformity  of  judge-made  Anglo-Mahome- 
dan  law  to  the  standard  of  the  13th,  17th  or  19th 
century  orthodoxy,  the  graver  question  would 
remain,  how  far  this  state  of  thiogs  would  be 
likely  to  give  satisfaction  to  Indian  Mahomedans, 
of  the  20tb  century.  Considering  the  intellectual 
ferment  now  going  on  among  Indian  Mahomedans, 
and  looking  to  the  wide  publicity  given  to  the 
views  of  Mr.  Justice  Ameer  All,  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  there  are  none  who  | 
would  jump  at  the  opportunity  of  contract- 
iug  a  legal  marriage  on  a  footing  more  distinctly 
monogamous  than  can  be  secured  by  eveu  the  most  | 
carefully  drawn  contract  under  Anglo-Mahomedau 


R.  N.  Bhattacharya, 

Chief  Jlgent, 

The  Asian  Commercial  Assurance 
Co-,  LTD.,  AGRA. 

THE  VERDICT 

OF 

MANY  JUDGES 

in  various  Exhibitions  all  over  the  country  has  been  the 
award  of  more  than  3  dozens  of  Gold  Medals  and  highest 
honours  to  the  well-known  perfume 

DELKHOSH, 

in  recognition  of  its  merits  as  a  really  good  staff.  Why 
not  join  your  own  voice  with  that  of  millions  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  all  over  India  and  abroad  ?  Please  try  a  bottle. 

Price,  Re.  i  per  Bottle. 

H.  BOSE,  Perfumer, 

DELKHOSH  HOUSE,  Bowbazar, 

CALCUTTA. 


— Tha  following  cable,  dated  London,  February 
24,  from  hia  Majesty  the  King. Emperor,  has 

been  received  by  hie  Excellency  the  Viceroy  ■ _ 

‘Tlie  Queeo  and  I  are  grieved  to  bear  of  the  death 
by  an  accident  of  the  Maharaja  of  Monrbhani 
Please  convey  to  the  Maharani  our  sincere 
condolencea  with  her  in  her  sorrow.  We  remember 
of  course,  the  important  part  taken  by  the  Mahal 
raja  in  connection  with  the  Pageant  on  the  maidan 
and  onr  pleasure  on  seeing  him  on  that  occasion.' 


DIABETES 

An  interesting  treatise  dealing  with  causes, 
different  stages  and  the  most  effective  treatment 
of  Diabetes,  Hydrocele  and  Skin  diseases,  will 
be  given  away  free  to  the  readers  of  “  The 
Leader.”  It  is  highly  spoken  of  by  Judges, 
Pleaders,  Doctors,  Zemindars  and  others.  With 
the  help  of  this  book  any  one  suffering  from  the 
aforesaid  diseases  can  get  himself  radically 
cured  by  simple  and  effective  remedies.  Apply 
to.— A  Chatterji  and  Co.,  108/2,  Machuabazar 
St.  (Ld).,  Calcutta. 

HYDROCELE. 


QJUBSCRIBERS  are  particularly  re- 
quested  to  invariably  write  their 
chit  numbers,  when  corresponding  with 
the  undersigned. 

The  MANAGER, 

The  Leader. 


Prevention  better  than  cure. 

A  person  with  a  well-fortified  system  need 
have  no  fear  of  Plague,  Small  Poi,  Choler.  a, 
Luug  Troubles.  ’  ”  lef* 

Disease  always  attacks  the  weak  and  those 
who  have  run  down  systems  can  * 


TuesTbura  Satur 


resist  it. 

SCOTT’S  EMULSION 

prevents  illness,  by  building  up  and  fortify  in 
the  weak  places  in  your  body  thua  6nabu  ' 
to  positively  throw  off  di8ea3e,  B  y 

Not  touched  by  hand. 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL 

CHEMISTS. 

SCOTT 

and 

BROWNE, 

Limited, 

MANUFACTURING 

CHEMISTS, 

LONDON, 

ENG  LA  ND. 

Always  get  the  Emulsion  with  the  mark— the 
Fisherman— the  mark  of  the  “Scott"  process 
(Wed.  Sat. 
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YOU  CAM  INCREASE 
YOUR  INCOME - 

by  a  little  light  work,  AT  HOME,  during 
your  spare  moments  every  day  Work 
Simple  and  interesting,  requiring  abso¬ 
lutely  No  Experience. 

Rs.  6  o  MONTHLY  CAN 
BE  EARNED  WITH  EASE 

by  any  ordinary  person— Man,  Woman, 
Boy  or  Girl— making  stockings,  etc.,  on 
Durbar  Auto-knitters  according  to  our 
instructions. 

WE,  PU^GHA3E  ALL 
YOU6!*  WORK  a  a  0  a 

and  keep  you  regularly  employed  with 
constant  Home  Work. 

Writ*  for  Prospectus  NOW,  TO-DAY , 

Don’t  wait  till  To-morrow - 

A.  B.  CENZ  WHEELER  &  CO., 

GiUander  House ,  Clive  Street,  CALC  UTTA. 

1 37p. — 6-3-12. 
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APPLY  PLEASE  TO-  _ 

nr.  p.  sinha  .sc  Co-, 

Baldeva  Asram,  MUTTRA. 


(No.  2.) 


“Raja  Rice  Huller  and  Polisher.” 

Bearings  of 
self-oiling 


THE  SACRED  BOOKS  OF  THE  EAST. 

by  mtbza  abul  FAZAL 

The  Holy  Qur’an.— Text  and  Engli«h  Transla¬ 
tion  ; 1 1 > > I  Commentary,  2  000  pages  in  2  Vols. 

:t  ^it.ions,  Rs.  lO,  5  and  2-8  per  vol. 
Selections  from  the  Qur’an.— 400  pages,  in  2 
ed  i" ns,  Rs  5  and  2-8. 

Life  of  Mohammed. — Get  one  copy  of  tins  book 
of  l*  life  of  the  Ci  eat  Arabian  Prophet.. 
By  <t  learned  M  shorn-  dan.  350  pages,  Rs.  I -8 
Islam.  It*  Alms  and  Scope  —As.  4. 

Budd'  i  m  and  Islam  —  A  2. 

Reform  In  the  Light  of  Islam  As.  4 
Ch  1st ianity  and  Islam  — As.  2 
Hinduism  and  Islam — As.  2 
Sadi’a  Moral  Book  —  B^ing  Persia"  ^ext  a' '? 
En .  i  -li  Tra  nslation  of  Shaikh  Sadia  Pand- 
nam  ,  with  Introduction,  by  S  Mazabir-ul- 
Has  iii,  Re.  1. 

FULL  CLOTH. 

20 ih  CENTURY  DICTIONARIES. 

Bt  j.  n.  sen. 

Trilingual  Dictionary  —  Engl  i-uh  words,  will. 

V,  ..uncial . ,  English,  Urdu  and  Hindi 

me. nine*,  written  in  P-rsian  and  Devanagn 

el . tar*  D-my  8vn.,  1,787  pages,  Rs.  5. 

Urdu-tngllsh  Dictionary  —Urdu  words, , wilt- 
tel,  ii,  Persian  dial acter),  Engllsli  mean¬ 
ing- -Demy  S«,  1,145  pages,  Rs.  2-8. 
Urdu-Engllsb  Dictionary—  Pockst  edition 
It-.  1-4. 

Persian -Eng Hah  Dictionary. -Persian  words 
K-._i.-li  and  Uidu  meanings.  (By  Mr.  St.  C. 
Paul),  1,000  pages,  Its.  3. 

Homai  -I  ngilsh  Dictionary —Roman  words, 
U„J|„|,  meanings,  814  pages,  pocket  sue, 
He.  I  «8. 

English-Roman  Dictionary.—  English  wordH, 
win  Pron  uucim  mu  and  uieauii  ge  in  English, 
Uiiwi  and  Hindi  f wiii ten  in  Roman.)  1,272 
pages,  pocket  size,  Re.  1-8. 

ALSO 

Allahabad,  Punjab  and  Bengal  Universities 

MATRICULATION  EXAMINATION 
BOOKS  FOR  1913  and  1914, 

With  the  Best  Notes  in  the  Market 

BY 

Jatendra  Nath  Sen. 

Publishers  : — 

G.  A.  ASGHAR  &  Co., 

Colonelganj,  Allahabad. 

M  Tb.St. 

26p— 12-2- 12. 


Latest  Law  Publications. 


THE 

INDIAN  DECISIONS 

(Old  and  New  Series) 

Vols.  I  and  II  of  the  Old  Series  and  Vols. 
1  and  II  of  the  New  Series  are  ready 
for  despatch  :  The  succeeding  vo= 
lumes  will  be  issued  in  quicK  success 
sion. 


THE 

ALL  INDIA  DIGEST 

(CIVIL,  1811-1911) 

By  The  Late 
Mr.  T.  V.  SANJIVA  ROW 
of  Trichinopoly. 

Volume  I  is  now  ready  for  despatch. 
The  rest  will  be  publishsd  in  rapid  suc= 
cession-  The  entire  set  is  expected  to 
be  completed  in  about  8  volumss  of 
nearly  2,400  columns  each- 

Other  books  of  Supreme  Importance 
to  the  Lawyers  : — 

The  All-India  Digest,  Criminal,  1836* 
1910.  — Iu  two  handsome  volumes.  Price  :  Rs. 
16,  per  set.  The  price  will  be  raised  to  Rs.  20 
very  shortly. 

The  Code  of  Civil  Procedure.  1908.— Iu 
two  volumes.  Price  :  Rs.  25-5-0,  now  1  educed  to 
Rs.  14,  pet  set. 

The  Limitation  Act,  1908. — Iu  one  volume. 
Price  :  Rs.  10. 

The  Transfer  of  Property  Act,  1882.— In 

one  volume.  Price  :  Rs.  14. 

The  Indian  Evidence  Act,  1872.— Iu  two 
volumes.  Price  :  Rs.  19,  per  set. 

The  All-India  Civil  Court  Manual,  (Im¬ 
perial  Acts).  Iu  two  volumes.  Price  :  Rs.  14, 
per  set. 

Please  apply  to  : 

The  Law  Printing  House, 
_ Mount  Road,  Madras. 


E»“  All  our  publications  may  be  had  of 
Messrs.  R.  CAMBRAY  &  Co., 

Hastings  Street,  CALCUTTA. 

(Tues.  ThuiH.  Sat.) 


type. 

Hulling 
cylinder  of 


Both  opera¬ 
tions  com¬ 
bined  in  one 
machine. 


'Easily  ad¬ 
justable. 


r>  „  „„i.,  19  Riake  Horse  Power.  Price  Rs.  450. 

Machine  No  g  Bo„  Power  Price  R*.  350. 

■  »_  ^  ?.rfaka„  at  every  station  at  moderate  charges. 

Siffer^'t  cla^er  rof  Indu.trlal  and  Agricultural  Machln.a  can  be  a.e.i  our 

-8h°W  Aw^ded  seven  medals  in  the  Allahabad  Exhibition. 

Experts  always  available.  A(JENTS  WANTED. 

RAJA  iQ.  Co., 

,  ,  I,  Rata  BUILDINGS,"  Manufacturing  Engineers, 

Workshops—  ,|^JAE.BulLU  No.  7  Malt,  Cawnpore. 

LAHORE.  ' 


Court  Notices. 


SUMMONS  FOR  DISPOSAL  OF  SUIT. 

(. Sections  64  and  6S  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure. ) 

Civil  Suit  No.  602  of  1911. 

IN  THE  COURT  OF  MUNSIF,  PURWA. 

T  ...  Plaintiff, 

Jagaunatn 

versus 

Mabraj  Din  ...  -  Uefeodaul. 

Xo _ (l)  Mabraj  Din,  (2)  Gur  Saha,,  minor, 

under  the  guardianship  of  Musammat  Lalta, 
bis  mother,  sons  of  Dulare  Biahmau,  dwelling  at 
Alipur,  pargana  Dandya  Khera,  tabs, I  Purwa, 
district  Unao. 

WH1REAS  the  plaintiff  h»*  > 

iu  this  Court  against  you  for  Rs.  144,  you  a  e 
hereby  summoned  to  appear  m  thu i  Lou  in 
nerson,  or  by  a  duly  am  housed  pleader  of  the 
Court,  duly  instructed  and  able  to  answer  all 
mateiial  uuestions  relating  to  the  suit,  oi  who 
shall  be  accompanied  by  some  other  peiwu  •>>•• 
to  answer  all  such  quest  ions,  on  the  15tl,  day  of 
March,  1912,  at  IU  o'clock  m  the  forenoon,  to 
answer  the  aboveuamed  plaint  ill  I  and  as  llie  day 
fixed  for  your  appearance  is  appointed  for  the 
final  disposal  of  the  suit,  yon  must  be  prepared 
to  produce  all  your  witnesses  on  that  day  ,  and 

you  are  hereby  required  to  take  notice  that,  in 

default  of  your  appearance  on  the  day  befoie 
mentioned!  the  suit  will  be  heard  and  determined 
in  your  absence  ;  and  you  will  bring  with  yon 
or  send  by  your  pleader  any  documents  which 
the  plaintiff  desirea  to  inspect,  and  any  docu¬ 
ments  on  which  you  intend  to  rely  in  suppoct 
of  your  defence. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the 

Court  this  1st  day  of  March,  1911. 

By  order, 

BHOLA  NATH  SAHAI, 
Munscv  im>  Munsifs  Court ,  Purwa. 


SUMMONS  FOR  DISPOSAL  OF  SUIT. 

Sections  64  and  6$  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure.) 

Small  Cause  Court  Suit  No.  431  of  1912. 

IN  THE  COURT  OF  MUNSIF,  PURWA. 

Jagannath  ...  ...  Plaintiff, 

versus 

Mahraj  Din  ...  ...  Defendant. 

To — (1)  Mahraj  Din,  (2)  Gur  Salmi,  minor, 
under  the  guardianship  of  Musammat  Lalta,  his 
mother,  sons  of  Dulare  Brahman,  dwelling  at 
Alipur,  pargana  Dandya  Khera,  tahsil  Purwa, 
district  Unao. 

Whereas  the  plaintiff  has  instituted  a  suit 
in  thisCouit  against  you  for  Rs.  94-14-3,  you  ue 
hereby  summoned  to  appear  in  this  Court  in 
person,  or  by  a  duly  authorized  pleader  of 
the  Court,  duly  instructed  and  able  to  answer 
all  material  questions  relating  to  the  suit,  or  who 
shall  be  accompanied  by  some  other  person  able 
to  answer  all  such  questions,  on  the  15ib  day  of 
March,  1912,  at  10  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  to 
answer  the  aboveuamed  plaintiff  ;  and  as  the  d  <y 
I  fixed  for  your  appearance  is  appointed  for  t lie 
I  fiual  disposal  of  the  suit,  you  must  be  prepared 
'  to  produce  all  your  witnesses  on  that  day  ;  and 
'  you  are  hereby  required  to  take  notice  that,  in 
default  of  your  appearance  on  the  day  bef  re 
mentioned,  the  suit  will  be  beard  and  determined 
in  your  absence  ;  and  you  will  bring  with  you,  or 
send  by  your  pleader  any  documents  which  'he 
plaintiff  desires  to  inspect,  and  any  documents 
on  which  you  iutend  to  rely  in  support  of  your 
defence. 

Given  under  my  hand  aud  the  seal  of  the 
Court,  this  1st  day  of  March,  1912, 

By  order, 

BHOLA  NATH  SAHAI, 
Munsarim ,  Munsifs  Court ,  Purwa, 
i  450  c.  S.—5-3-12. 
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■would  be  beyond  the  power  of  tlio  country  to 
afford  it.  Tile  prosont  average  cost  of  primary 
instruction  per  boy  was  under  Us.  4  a  year. 

'l'lio  number  of  boys  in  the  country 
betweon  the  ages  of  (I  and  10  was  rough¬ 
ly  121  millions,  of  which  number  about 
<1  millions  were  already  at  school.  This  left 
81  millions  to  be  still  brought  to  school,  which 
at  Us,  ,r>  per  head  meant  41  crores  of  rupees  a 
year,  the  cost  being  divided  between  the  local 
bodies  and  tho  Government  in  the  proportion 
of  one-third  and  two-thirds.  That  would  mean 
three  erores  for  tho  Government,  df  that 
figure  was  worked  up  to  in  ten  years  it 
would  mean  a  continuous  annual  iacrease 
of  40  lakhs— a  sum  which  the  Government 
could  well  afford  to  find.  If  they  added 
another  crore  to  the  expenditure  on  girls 
education  and  for  general  Improvement 
and  if  they  were  called  upon  to  raise  the 
whole  of  that  4  crores  at  one'  an  addition  of 
about  2  per  cent  to  the  customs  would  produce 
that.  There  was  no  special  merit  in  main¬ 
taining  the  customs  at  5  per  cent,  and  they 
might  as  well  stand  at  7  per  cent 
without  causing  any  serious  hardship 
to  anybody  It  should  he  remembered 
that  at  one  time  the  customs  stood  at  10  in 
India,  and  that  in  Egypt  they  were  even  to 
day  about  8.  As  regarded  the  objection 
that  the  scheme  would  result  in  financial  in 
justice  and  inequality  (in  the  treatment  of 
of  different  localities  he  (Mr.  Golihale 
considered  that  objection  to  be  one  of  the 
flimsiest  that,  had  been  urged  against  his  plan 

That  argument  was  based  on  a  complete  mis¬ 
apprehension  of  the  scheme.  There  was  no 
suggestion  that  any  money  should  be  taken  out 
of  existing  expenditure  incurred  on  education 
for  its  extension  on  a  compulsory  basis,  for 
that  provision  was  to  be  made  by  extra  funds 
raised  locally  or  received  from  the  Govern 
ment  of  India.  Lastly  as  regarded  the  objee 
tion  urged  by  some  of  his  Mahomedan  brethren 
he  was  perfectly  willing  to  meet  them  by 
providing  that  where  children  speaking  a 
particular  language  attended  a  school 
provision  should  be  made  for  teaching 
them  in  that  language  and  where  the  number 
was  less  than  that  should  he  left  to  the  com¬ 
munity  to  say  which  children  should  come 
under  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Bill  or  not. 

He  (Mr.  Gokhale)  could  not  understand  why 
such  vehement  opposition  should  have  been 
offered  to  his  modest  measure.  Any  munici¬ 
pality  that  did  not  want  to  come  under  the 
Bill  could  keep  out  of  it.  Any  local  Govern- 
that  wanted  to  prevent  compulsion  from  being 
introduced  in  any  area  under  its  control 
could  withhold  its  sanction  to  such  an  intro¬ 
duction,  and  finally  the  Government  of 
India  by  laying  down  as  high  a 
proportion  as  it  deemed  desirable  of  school¬ 
going  children  at  school  as  a  preleminary  condi¬ 
tion  to  he  satisfied  before  aDy  local  body  could 

take  up  the  question  of  compulsion  at  the  ini¬ 
tial  stage.  He  could  not  see  how  a  purely  per¬ 
missive  measure  hemmed  in  by  so  many  safe¬ 
guards  could  do  any  harm  anywhere.  He  (Mr 

Gokhale)  knew  that  the  fate  of  his  Bill 
was  sealed.  He  would  however,  like 
to  make  an  appeal  to  the  lion.  Member 
in  charge  of  education.  There  were  obvious 
disadvantages  attaching  to  a  private 
bill.  Why  not  bring  forward  a  Government 

measure  after  the  ground  liad  been  cleared  by 

the  rejection  of  the  present  Bill  ?  What  he 
proposed  was  that  while  the  provincial 
Governments  in  view  of  the  opinions  they  had 
expressed  should  be  called  upon  to  push  on 
elementary  education  as  vigorously  as  pos¬ 
sible  on  a  voluntary  basis  out  of  their  own 
revenues  the  Government  of  India  through 
its  educational  department  should  assume 
direct  charge  of  its  extension  on  a  compulsory 
basis.  If  the  Government  of  India  Introduced 
a  bill  empowering  local  bodies  to  introduce 
compulsion  under  such  control  and  safeguards 
as  might  be  considered  necessary  and  if  at  the 
same  time  it  announced  a  liberal  policy  of 
grants  for  compulsory  education  out  of  the 
imperial  exchequer  most  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  problem  would  be  solved. 

In  concluding  his  speech  Mr.  Gokhale  said  : 
ti  jjy  lord, — No  one  is  so  simple  as  to  imagine 
that  a  system  of  universal  education  will  end 
all  our  ills  or  that  it  will  open  out  to  us  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth.  Men  and  women  will 
still  continue  to  struggle  with  their  imperfec¬ 
tions,  and  life  will  still  be  a  scene  of  injustice 
and  sufferings,  of  selfishness  and  strife. 
Poverty  will  not  be  banished  because  illiteracy 
has  been  removed,  and  the  need  for  patriotic,  or 
philanthropic  work  will  not  grow  any  the  less. 
But  with  universal  education  the  mass  of  our 
countrymen  will  have  a  better  chance  of  life 
With  universal  education  there  will 
he  hope  of  better  success  for  all 
efforts,  official  or  non-official,  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  people,  their  social  pro¬ 


gress,  their  moral  improvement,  their  econo¬ 
mic  well-being.  With  universal  education  the 
mass  of  the  people  will  be  better  able  to  take 
cart  of  themselves  against  the  exactions  ot  un¬ 
scrupulous  moneylenders  or  againtt  the  abuses 
of  official  authority  by  petty  men  in  power.  My 
lord,  with  94  per  cent  of  our_eountrymen 
sunk  in  fgnoranco  how  can  the  industrial 
efficiency  of  the  worker  be  improved  ?  With 
94  per  cent  unable  to  .mad  and  write  _how  can 
the  evil  of  superstition  be  effectively  com¬ 
bated,  and  how  can  the  general  level  of  life 
in  the  country  be  raised?  My  lord,  llvs  Majesty 
the  King-Emperor  in  delivering  bis  message 
of  hope  to  the  people  of  this  country  befor 
he  left  Calcutta  said,  ‘  And  it  is  my  wish  that 
the  lionai  of  m/  Indian  subject «  may  be 
brightened  and  their  labour  sweetened  by  the 
spread  of  knowledge  and  what  follows  in  its 
train  :  a  higher  level  of  thought,  of  comfort 
and  of  health.  No  nobler  words  were  ever 
uttered.  May  we  not  hope  that  the  servants 
of  1  lis  Majesty  in  this  country  will  keep 
these  words  constantly  before  their  minds  and 
will  so  discharge  the  responsibility  which  they 
impose  that  future  generations  in  this 
country  will  be  enabled  to  turn  to  His 
Majesty's  declaration  with  the  same  fervent 
and  reverent  gratitude  with  which  the  people 
of  Japan  recall  to  their  Emperor's  famous 
rescript  of  1872,  My  lord,  I  know  that  my, Bill 
will  be  thrown  out  before  the  day  can  close. 

I  make  no  complaint.  I  shall  not  even  feel 
...pressed.  I  know  too  well  the  story  of  the 
preliminary  of  the  efforts  that  were  required 
ven  in  England  before  the  Act  of 

1870  was  passed  either  to  complain 

or  to  feel  depressed.  Moreover  I  have  always 
felt  and  have  often  said  that  we  of  the  present 
generation  in  India  can  only  hope  to  succeed 
out  of  our  failures.  The  men  and  women  who 
will  be  privileged  to  serve  her  by  their  success 
will  come  later.  We  must  be  content  to  accept 
■heerfully  the  place  that  has  been  allotted  to 
This  Bill  thrown  out  to-day  will  come 
back  again  and  again,  and;  I  am  confident 
that  on  the  stepping  stones  of  our 
failures  a  measure  will  rise  which  will  at  last 
spread  the  light  of  knowledge  throughout  the 
land. 

It  may  be  that  our  efforts  may  not  conduce 
even  indirectly  to  the  promotion  of  the  great 
cause  which  we  all  have  at  heart  and  tha^ 
they  may  turn  out  after  all  to  be  no  better 
than  the  mere  ploughing  of  the  sands  of  the 
seashore.  But  whatever  fate  await  our 
labours  we  shall  be  entitled  to  feel  that  we 
have  done  our  duty,  and  where  the  call  of  duty 
is  clear  it  is  better  even  to  labour  and  fail 
than  not  to  labour  at  all.** 


be 


so  enormous  that  it  could  not  bo  said  to 
within  tho  range  of  practical  politics. 

Sir  V.  Thakbrsby. 

Sir  V.  Tha kersey  said 

“  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Bill  has  received  a  remarkable  volume  of 
support  from  the  non-official  community,  both 
Hindu  and  Mahomedan  throughout  the  country. 
The  opposition  to  the  measure  has  come 
almost  entirely  from  the  official  and  tho  local 
Governments. 

“  I  am  surprised  that  this  should  be  the  case 
because  the  subject  with  which  we  are  dealing 
Is  not  ono  which  affects  the  prestige  or  the 
power  of  Government.  It  is  acknowledged 
on  all  hands  that  the  greatest  danger  to  good 
Government  arises  from  the  ignorance  of  the 
masses.  I  cannot  help  being  reminded  of  a 
curious  parallel  when  I  think  of  the  attitude 
of  Government  towards  this  Bill.  Govern¬ 
ment  have  passed  laws  and  adopted  measures 
to  protect  the  ryots  against  the  consequence 
their  ignorance  in  their  transactions 


Opposition  to  the  Bill. 

The  lion.  Mr.  Dadabhoy  who  followed  Mr 
Gokhale  opposed  the  motion.  He  said  that 
there  must  be  a  comprehensive  scheme  outside 
the  scope  of  the  Bill,  and  a  small  beginning 
could  not  be  made  without  due  regard  tojhe  cen 
tral  object.  Clause  8  was  the  most  objection¬ 
able  feature  of  the  Bill.  Mr.  Dadabhoy  quoted 
the  opinions  of  local  Governments  and  the 
Bombay  Corporation  in  support  of  his 
contention.  He  further  said :  My  lord 
several  reasons  combine  to  discredit  Mr 
Guklnle’s  scheme  of  elementary  education 
in  view  of  the  financial  responsibility  of  the 
Government.  If  Goverment  has  to  pay  the 
whole  cost  or  even  a  large  part  of  it  there  must 
I  s  a  general  scheme  of  elementary  education 
for  both  urban  and  rural  areas.  The  general 
taxpayer  connot  be  made  to  pay  taxes  for  the 
benefit  of  particular  areas  only.  He  has  a  right 
to  claim  equal  treatment.  If  that  , is  so  any 
extra  allotment  out  of  Government  funds  for 
the  support  of  primary  education  in  towns 
can  only  be  made  by  diverting  funds 
that  would  otherwise  be  spent  on  rural 
areas.  This  is  inequitable  in  principle.  It 
entails  double  injustice  to  the  rural  popula¬ 
tion  Funds  to  which  they  contribute  are 
diverted  from  the  rural  areas  at  their  expense. 
Education  there  will  be  starved  to  that  extent. 
There  will  be  concentration  instead  of  diffusion. 
Education  in  the  towns  will  be  supported  at 
the  sacrifice  of  the  villages.  The  classes  will 
secure  greater  advantages  than  the  masses.’’ 

The  Hon.  Sir  Gangadhar  Chitnavis  in  oppos¬ 
ing  the  motion  said  that  he  was  doing  so 
not  .from  any  want  of  sympathy  with  its 
object  or  from  any  want  of  appreciation  of 
Mr  Gokhale’s  motives  and  able  exposition  of 
its  merits,  but  from  the  conviction  that  it  was 
unnecessary  and  unpractical.  lie  thought 
that  even  to  the  very  people  for 
whose  benefit  the  measure  was  intended 
compulsory  primary  education  would  not  prove 
a  blessing.  lie  quoted  tho  opinions  of  the 
local  Governments  and  educational  officials  who 
were  against  the  Bill  and  said  that  putting 
aside  all  other  objections  the  cost  of  a  satis¬ 
factory  scheme  of  compulsory  education  which 
must  be  free  for  a  vast  country  like  India  was 


of 

with  money-lenders,  and  landlords— 
measures  necessitated  by  the  illiteracy  and 
consequent  helplessness  ot  the  masses.  But 
though  Government  have  done  so  much 
to  proteet  the  illiterate  masses  they  are 
reluctant  to  adopt  the  only  effective  means 
of  removing  the  root  cause  of  their  helpless 
ness,  namely  thoir  illiteracy.  I  do  not  for 
a  moment  question  the  anxiety  of  the  present 
Government  to  promote  measures  for  the  rapid 
spread  of  education.  No-one  can  do  so  after 
the  substantial  proofs  which  Government  have 
given  by  their  liberal  grants  and  after  the 
striking  statement  of  the  Iloa.  the  Finance 
Member,  who  told  us  of  Ilis  Excellency  the 
Viceroy’s  heartfelt  interest  in  education. 

What  I  respectfully  urge  upon  this  Council  is 
this  that  in  every  other  civilized  country  pure¬ 
ly  voluntary  measures  however  liberally  6up 
ported  hy  Government  have  proved  ineffective 
in  bringing  about  real  mass  education,  and  that 
it  is  high  timo  we  made  a  beginning  in  the 
direction  of  the  compulsory  principle.  Of 
course  it  is  said  that  the  country  is  not 
ready  for  a  Bill  of  this  kind.  My 
contention,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  you  can 
never  know  whether  the  country  in  ready  or 
not  except  by  means  of  a  measure  of  this  kind 
My  hon.  friend  does  not  ask  that  compul 
sory  education  should  be  introduced  at 
once  throughout  the  country.  He  has  provid- 
ed ample  opportunities  for  local  Governments 
to  determine  whether  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  should  he  applied  or  not  to  any  place, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  apply  those 
provisions  to  any  place  against  the  wishes 
of  local  authorities 

‘■What  more  can  the  local  authorities  desire? 
Surely  it  cannot  be  seriously  contended  that 
there  is  not  a  single  suitable  locality  in  the 
whole  Indian  Empire,  after  a  century  of  Bri 
tish  rule,  where  the  experiment  can  be 
tried.  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of 
assuring  this  Council  that  it  is  not  through 
any  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  excellent 
work  of  local  Governments  in  the  educational 
Held  that  1  make  these  remarks.  In  my  own 
presidency  for  instance,  educational  questions 
have  largely  occupied  the  time  and  attention 
of  Ilis  Excellency  Sir  George  Clarke,  and  I 
am  sure  I  am  echoing  the  sentiments  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency  when  I  say  that  Ilis  Ex¬ 
cellency’s  labours  for  the  advancement  of 
education  of  all  kinds  have  earned  for  him 
the  undying  gratitude  of  the  public. 

“In  conclusion  I  will  only  say  that  it  will 
be  a  great  disappointment  to  many  hundreds 
not  to  say  thousands  of  intelligent,  educated 
and  responsible  citizens  outside  this  Council 
I  if  thi9  extremely  cautious  and  moderate  Bill 
were  to  be  rejected  by  us  in  deference  to,  I 
admit,  tho  strong  but  not  very  weighty  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  local  Governments.” 

TheiHon.  Mr.  Mudholkar  in  supporting  the 
motion  observed  that  Indian  reformers  had 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  reception  accord¬ 
ed  to  the  Bill.  The  vast  mass  of  Hindu 
opinion  had  emphatically  pronounced  for  it  and 
the  bulk  of  Mahomedan  opinion  was  in  its 
favour.  The  All-India  Moslem  League  had 

given  its  unqualified  support  to  the  measure. 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  the  Bill  was  based  on 
a  radical  misconception  of  its  essential  features 
and  provisions.  Nobody  wanted  to  thrust 
education  down  the  unwilling  throats  of  the 
wild  and  unreclaimed  aborigines  or  the  fierce 
border  tribes  of  the  North-West  Frontier.  The 
Bill  proposed  making  a  beginning  in  advanced 
towns  and  tracts  where  conditions  were  ripe 
for  the  endeavour  to  establish  universal  educa- 
tion. 

The  Council  adjourned  for  lunch 
On  Council’s  reassembling  after  lunch, 
viceroy  presided  and  the  discussion  was 
resumed  on  Mr.  G  okhale’s  motion. 

Tho  Hon.  Nawab  Abdul  Majid  opposed  the 
motion  because  in  his  province  unless  safeguards 


were  provided  the  study  of  Hindi  might  be 

made  compulsory  to  the  exclusion  of  Urduand 
religious  education  might  ho  made  impossible 
for  Mussulmans.  Ho  feared  that  socialist 
ideas  were  coming  into  existence  in  India.  He 
concluded  by  saying  that  the  country  was  not 
ripe  for  the  measure. 

The  non.  the  Maharaja  of  Burdwsn,  oppos¬ 
ing,  said,  that  tho  time  had  not  coma  when 
compulsion  could  be  introduced  into  India  on 
the  lines  suggested  by  Mr.  Gokhale. 

The  lion,  of  llaja  Kurupam  supported  the 

motion. 

The  lion.  Mr.  Madge,  said  that  he  thought  the 
hon.  mover  had  not  taken  the  surest  and  most 
practical  course  in  order  to  secure  his  object 
In  fact  in  his  humble  opinion  Mr.  Gokhale  had 
put  tho  cart  before  the  horse.  What  they 
wanted  most  iu  this  country  was  teachers.  If 
they  had  compulsory  education  who  would 
teach  the  scholars?  Then  they  required 
schools  in  places  where  they  ought  to  be  built 
before  such  a  measure  as  this  was  proceeded 
with. 

The  Hon.  Malik  Umar  Hyat  Khan,  Tiwana, 
opposed  the  motion  and  said  his  people  were 
against  it. 

The  Education  Member. 

Sir  Harcourt  Butler  made  an  exhaustive 
speech.  He  said  : 

■<I  am  really  sorry  to  find  myself  in  opposf- 
tion  to  my  hon.  friend  Mr.  Gokhale.and  those 
who  support  this  motion. 

“  We  are  all  of  us  working  for  the 
same  object,  I  should  rejoice  as  much 
as  they  to  see  a  condition  of  things  in  which 
elementary  vernacular  education  could  be 
compulsory  and  free  in  India.  The  Government 
of  India  a  re  deeply  concerned  to  bring  about 
such  a  condition  of  things.  We  are,  convinced 
the  necessity  of  breaking  down  illiteracy  in- 
India  and  the  interest  of  .the  Government  of 
India  has  not  been  confined  to  words.  In  1902 
they  made  a  recurring  grant  of  40  lakhs  a  year 
for  general  educational  purposes  including 
elementary  education.  In  1905  they  made  a 
recurring  grant  of  about  35£  lakhs  a  year 
specially  for  primary  education.  A  consider¬ 
able  sum  was  (distributed  on  the  object  last 
year  in’  non-recurring  grants  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  recurring  grant  o£  50  lakhs 
a  year  announced  by  command  of  His 
Imperial  Majesty  at  Delhi  has  been 
allotted  to  elementary  education.  All  local 
Governments  have  of  late  years  been  devoting 
the  funds  at  their  disposal  to  it.  We  all  recog¬ 
nise  the  splendid  services  which  Mr.  Gokhale 

has  rendered  to  the  cause  that  we  have  at 
heart.  He  has  awakened  enthusiasm  for 
elementary  education  in  classes  which  have 
hitherto  been  indifferent  to  its  diffusion, 
can  only  regret  that  he  is  unable  to  give  as 
much  credit  to  the  officials  w  ho  disagree  with 
him  as  they  give  to  him. 

“I  now  turn  to  the  Bill.  The  Bill  in  itself  is  a 
modest  and  unassuming  measure.  It  is  full 
of  safeguards — so  full  of  safeguards  that  it 
seems  to  many  likely  to  remain  a  dead  letter. 

We  cannot  assume  that  it  will  be.  If  we  pass 
this  measure  we  must  mean  it  to  be  a  real 
effective  measure,  not  a  sham.  If  we  accept 
the  principle  of  the  Bill  ns  practical  we  must 
be  prepared  to  put  it  into  force  and 
to  finance  it.  Whether  wo  pay  two-thirds 
of  the  cost  or  some  other  proportion  we  are 
practical  legislators  and  I  ask  the  Council.  Is 
not  the  position  this,  either  we  must  mean 
business  and  see  things  thruiigh  or  we  must 
drop  the  Bill  As  practical  legislators  the 
first  thing  we  must  ask  ourselves  is  what  is 
the  demand  for  the  Bill.  I  pointed  out  Iasi 
year  that  no  local  body  had  asked  for  the 
powers  which  are  to  be  conferred  by 
the  Bill.  On  the  contrary  for  the  last  twenty 
years  or  so  local  Governments  have  had  to 
press  municipal  bodies  for  their  neglect  of 
primary  education.  The  only  local  body  that 
has  considered  the  matter,  the  advanced  and 
enlightened  Corporation  of  Bombay,  has  defi¬ 
nitely  decided  against  the  principle  of 
compulsion.  My  friend  claims  that  he 
has  converted  a  large  number  of  local 
bodies  to  his  view.  I  will  deal  with 
that  latter.  The  point  that  I  want  to  make 
now  is  that  tho  genesis  of  the  Bill  was  not 
a  spontaneous  demand  by  the  people  affected 
by  it,  but  a  vague  desire  for  progress  based 
ou  a  statistical  comparison  of  India  with  other 
countries.  I  said  last  year  and  I  repeat  to¬ 
day  that  I  am  not  greatly  impressed  by  trans¬ 
marine  analogies. 

«  India  with  its  numerous  and  varying  types, 
of  men,  its  1,400  castes  and  sects,  its  multiform 
creeds  andjlanguages,  its  many  scripts  there 
are  20  different  scripts  in  common  use  in 
India— and  above  all  with  its  earlj 

marriage  and  its  seclusion  of  women — India 
I  say,  cannot  usefully  be  compared  with  other 
countries  in  which  these  obstacles  do  not 
exist.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Gokhale  holds  up  to  u* 
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especially  the  oxamplo  of  England,  Japan, 
•the  Philippines,  Ceylon  and  llurbda. 

u  In  England  compulsory  provision  of  schools 
prooeded  the  introduction  of  compulsory  atten¬ 
dance  by  six  or  ten  years  and  free  education 
by  twenty-one  years.  If  wo  are  to  follow  tlio 
example  of  England  wo  should  first  phss  a 
measure  making  compulsory  the  provision  o' 
«chools  throughout  the  country.  Wo  know  wo 
•etDnot  do  that  because  we  cannot  pay  for  them 
There  is  another  difficulty  in  following 
the  example  of  England.  In  Enplan’d 
primary  schools  are  mainly  staffed  by 
women.  Thore  are  some  111,000  women  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  sotne  35,000  male  teachers  in  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  in  Great  Britain,  also  public'  opin¬ 
ion  was  iu  favour  of  compulsion.  In  .Tapah 
the  people  are  keenly  interested  in  education. 
Sixty-two  per  cent  of  the  expenditure 
comes  from  local  taxation  and  the  compulsory 
principle  is  not  in  fact  required  or  enforced. 
In  Japan,  too,  education  is  so  generally  advanc¬ 
ed  and  respected  that  the  elementary  teacher 
draws  a  salary  of  over  Rs.  50  per  mensem  on  ah 
average  as  compared  with  about  Rs.  8  or  Rs.  0 
here.  In  the  Philippines  education  is  not  com¬ 
pulsory.  It  would  appear  that  the  Philippines 
Government  is  feeling  the  financial  strain  of 
a  too  rapid  extension  of  cheap  education  and 
is  compelled  to  restrict  and  consolidate  its 
efforts.  There  is  not  one  town  in  the  Philippines 
islands  at  the  present  time  which  has  made 
■adequate  provision  for  the  housing  of  its  school^ 
'but  if  funds  are  to  be  reserved  for  scjooI- 
house  construction  salaries  must  be  reduced, 
^fehools  must  be  closed  and  teachers  dismissed 
or  revenues  must  be  secured  frorria  new 
source  for  the  prosecution  of  school-work. 
My  hon.  friend  says  that  the  population  of 
Ceylon  is  similar  to  the  population  of  Madras 
■but  I  submit  that  the  o  nly  lesson  which 
▼e  can  draw  from  the  Philippines  is  a  lesson 
of  caution.  I  will  pass  Ceylon  by  shortly. 
Sixty  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Ceylon 
are  Buddhists  without  the  troubles  of 

caste  and  despite  the  principle  of  permissive 
compulsion,  the  principle  of  the  ordinances  of 
1889  and  1900,  the  principle  embodied  in  tlu'd 
Bill  remains  inoperative  and  has  had  to  be 
superseded  by  unqualified  compulsion  in 
declared  areas.  But  this  only  applies  to  boys! 
In  Ceylon,  too,  village  government  is  strong, 
which  it  is  not  in  India. 

“I  now  conic  to  Baroda.  Baroda  as  I  said 
4ast  year  is  on  a  different  footing.  Baroda  is 
surrounded  by  British  districts  and  is  not 
greatly  different  from  them  except  in  being 
more  heavily  taxed.  My  hem.  friend 

challenged  the  Government  last  year.  The 
population  of  Baroda,  he  said,  is  drawn 
from  the  same  classes  as  that  of  the  adjoining! 
British  territories  and  every  day  that  passes 
sees  the  subjects  of  the  Gaekwar  out-distanc¬ 
ing  mere  and  more  British  subjects  in  the  sur-; 
rounding  districts.  •  Are  you  oontent?’,  he 
asked,  ‘  to  lag  behind  Baroda  F  ’  We  are  mo,st 
emphatically  not  content  to  laghehind  Baroda. 
Iam  anxious  to  say  nothing  disparaging,  pf 
the  experiment  in  Baroda.  It  was  a  bold 
experiment  for  the  Baroda  State  to  make 
with  the  machinery  at  its  disposal.  We 
all  of  us  wish  it  success.  But  what 
are  the  facts  ?  We  have  had  a  census, 
taken  lately  and  that  census  discloses  some 
remarkable  figures.  The  percentage  of  literacy 
amongst  males  In  Baroda  after  £ve  years’  com¬ 
pulsory  and  free  education  is  17-5.  Iu  the 
adjacent  British  district  of  Broach  where 
education  is  neither  free  nor  com¬ 
pulsory  the  ^ej^entage  is  274.  In  Surat* 
another  adjacent  British  district  it  is  24  7.  The 
percentage  of  literadf  amongst  females 
in  Baroda  is  '2.  Ia  Broach  it  is  2  6  and  in  Surat 
it  is  3-5.  Where  is  the  lagging  behind  Baroda? 
Where  is  Baroda  out-distancing  British  dis¬ 
tricts  ?  ’  It  is  fat*  behind  them  and  is  resorting 
to  compulsory  and  free  education  in  order  to 
make  up  leeway.  I  admit  that  the  enrolment 
of  school  boys  in  Baroda  is  85  per 
cent,  while  in  BvoaCli  it  is  699,  but 
in  Baroda  the  attendance  is  only  two-thirds 
while  in  British  India  generally  it  is  over 
three-fourths  of  the  enrolment,  and  in  Broach 
I  expect  though  I  have  not  the  figures  that  it 
is  considerably  higher  than  the  average  of 
British  India  owing  to  the  advanced  stage 
of  education  there.  \a t  me  remind  the 

Council  that  the  fines  for  non-attendance  in 
Baroda  amount  to  over  Rs.  60,000  a  year— a 
significant  figure  indicating  a  considerable 
•measure  of  populiii*  hostility,  and  I  may 
eay  in  passing  giving  an  incidence  per  head 
of  population  of  double  the  fee  incidence  per 
head  of  population  in  elerrentary  schools  in 
British  India.  I  have  little|doubt  in  my  mind 
that  actual  school  attendance  is  higher  in 
Brcfech  with  a  voluntary  system  and  payment 
of  fees  than  in  Baroda  with  the  compulsory  and 
free  system. 

|  (  1  - tr  ‘ 


“  A 8  regards  the  opinions  which  havo  been 
received  ami  circulated  to  members  of  this 
Council  all  the  local  Governments  are  in 
favour  of  the  extension  of  elementary  educa. 
tion,  but  they  are  singularly  unanimous'  and 
emphatic  in  their  disapproval  of  this 
Bill.  They  assert  that  there  is  no  general 
demand  for  compulsion,  that  the  cost  of  com¬ 
pulsion  would  bo  prohibitive  and  most 
unfair  in  its  incidence,  that  there  is  no 
machinery  to  enfotCe  compulsion,  that  the 
school  'attendance  committees  would  be 
ineffectual,  and  that  if  a  machinery  were 
created  for  the  purpose  it  would  provoke 
general  hostility ;  that  instead  of  promoting 
elementary  education  tlife  introduction  df 
compulsion  would  throw  it  back  :  and  they 
support  this  with  a  wealth  of  argument  that  to 
a  dispassionate  reader  must  appear  conclusive — 
with  such  a  power  of  conviction  that  my  hon. 
friend  does  not  attempt  to  answer  them.  His 
wrath  is  greatest  against  the  Government  of 
Bombay — the  Government  of  Sir  George  Clarke, 
who  in  his  term  of  office  has  done  more  for 
education  in  Bombay  than  any  India.i  or 
European  in  the  Presidency.  I  was  glad— this 
Council,  I  am  sure,  was  glad— to  hear  the 
tribute  paid  to  Sir  George  Clarke  by  Sir 
Vlthaldas  Thackersey. 

“  There  seems  to  be  an  irreconcilable  diffe¬ 
rence  between  my  point  of  view  and  Mr. 
Gokhale’s  because  the  impression  left  on  my 
jnind  by  perusal  of  the  opinions  was  that  the 
weight  of  non-official  opinion  is  also  against  tin* 
Bill.  The  majority  of  non-official  opinions  are  in 
favour  of  the  Bill,  but  the  weight  of  authority 
is  against  the  Bill  as  a  practical  measure. 
There  are  obviously  different  ways  of  counting 
support,  and  opposition.  Several  local  Govern¬ 
ments  draw  attention  to  the  absence  of  reason 
in  many  of  the  opinions  favourable  to  the  Bill. 
Many  resolutions  have  been  passed.  Some  no 
doubt  can  claim  respectful  attention,  some 
remind  me  of  the  three  tailors  in  Tooley  Street. 
Most  of  the  reasoned  opinions  by  those  who 
have  practical  knowledge  of  elementary 
education  as  it  works  end  up  with  flie  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  Bill  is  premature  nod  im¬ 
practicable.  In  spite  of  Mr,  Gokhale’.s  fervid 
appeal  last  year  to  tax  or  to  stop  talk  log  about 
in  proving  the  lot  of  the  masses,  there  is  a 
very  common  objection  to  taxation.  There  is 
also  a  very  common  distrust  of  the  efficiency 
of  school-attendance  committees,  a  very 
common  dread  of  official  compulsion  worked 
through  the  police  or  other  special  agency. 
'Inhuman  locusts,’  ‘insatiable  bloodsuckers, 

I  see  the  village  attendance  committees  des¬ 
cribed  in  a  Punjab  opinion.  That  no  doubt  is 
the  language  of  exaggeration,  but  I  have 
lived  in  the  villages  amongst  the  people.  For 
seven  years  I  was  a  Settlement  Officer  and 
the  people  knew  me  and  I  knew  them  and 
I  learnt  how  often  benevolent  measures  may 
be  oppressive  when  translated  into  action  by 
local  tyrahts  no  less  than  by  subordinate 
agency. 

“  I  heard  with  regret  Sir  Vithaldas 
Thakersey—  ordinarily  fair— insinuate  that 
officials  are  guided  by  considerations  of  their 
prestige  iu  determining  issues  submitted 
to  them.  I  repudiate  that  insinuation  with 
all  tihe  warmth  at  my  command.  The  officials 
give  credit  to  their  opponents  on  this  question 
for  honest  motives  and  they  expect  the  same 
The  lion.  Mr-  Gokhalo  claims  that  a  number  of 
Ithe  boards  are  in  favour  of  tire  bill.  They  have 
been  converted  by  his  persuasive  eloquence, 
lie  had  to  stump  the  country  hard  to  do  it.  I 
wonder  how  many  of  those  boards  would  ad¬ 
here  to  their  opinion  when  it  eaune  home  to 
them  in  a  definite  proposal  for  additional  tax¬ 
ation. 

As, regards  free/elementary  education  there 
js  little  to  show  :  the  principle  has  long  been 
accepted  in  British  India.  The  greater  part  of 
female  education  is  already  free,  primary  edu¬ 
cation  of  'boys  is  already  altogether  free  in  the 
frontier  provinces  of  Assam,  Baluchistan  and 
the  North  West  Frontier  Province,  in  the 
Punjab  and  some  districts  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces.  Piimars  education  is  already  free  for 
the  sous  of  agriculturists  in  Burma 
and  there  is  also  a  large  armount  of  free 
primary  education  in  other  provinces. 

A  proportion  of  the  school  population  varies 
from  10  to  33  per  .cent,  and  in  some  cases  a 
higher  figure,  receive  free  primary  education 
In  a  recent  communication  to  local  Govern¬ 
ments  the  Government  of  India  have  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  iu  favour  of  the  extension 
of  the  principle  of  free  elementary  education 
for  all  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  fees.  This  I 
hope  will  fully  meet  for  the  time  the  demand 
for  free  elementary  education.” 

As  regarded  the  coat  Sir  Ilarcourt  Butler 
I  said  :  “  My  hon.  friend  puts  the  cost  for  the 
compulsory  education  of  boys  at  4$  crorcs  a 
jyear.  This  estimate  leaves  out  of  account 
altogether  the  .  cost  of  increased  inspection^ 


and  training  of  teachers,  the  cost  of  the 
machinery  for  forcing  compulsory  attendance 
the  Tost  of  adequate  school  buildings  and 
appliances,  and'  the  multiplication  of  cost 
which  will  be  necessary  in  numerous  areas 
by  the  provision  of  separate  schools  for 
separate  classes  of  the  community  who 
will  not  frequent  the  same  school.  It 
leaves  out  of  account  also  the  cost  of  prolong¬ 
ing  the  course  beyond  four  years  which  the 
best  opjuioji  regards  as  wholly  inadequate. 
Even  were  it  accepted  as  a  bqginuing  apart 
from  these  short;  comings  tho|estimaty  is  basecjl 
on  an  assumed  figure,  of  lbs.  5,  per  head  pcf 
scholar  a  year  -a  figure  allowing  little  or 
nothing  for  improvement.  Now  if  wc  are  to 
make  education  compulsory  we  11111st  ghe 
sufficient  and  suitable  education  and  we  cannot 
give  that  at  the  present  rate  of  salaries  with 
the  present,  cost  of  living.  I  pass  by  the 
fact  that  we  could  probably  not  get 
teachers  at  all  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years  for  any  large  and  impetuous  expansion 
What  jl  want  to  emphasise  is  this,  that 
we  must  have  solid  improvements  in  our 
elementary  schools  concurrently  .with  it: 
expansion  or  else  we  shall  be  doing  a  great- 
injustice  to  the  people  and  a  pernnnent 
injury  to  India.  The  very  lowest  estimate  of 
the  cost  must  in  my  opinion  be  at  least  double 
Mr.  Gokhale's  figure  if  we  a  re  to  make  any 
impression  in  thq  country— and  then  there 
are  the  girls.  They  have  not  entered  at  al!  into 
the  calculation. 

“  We  liaye  to  educate  the  girls  not  less  than 
the  boys.  We  need  not  contemplate  compul¬ 
sion  in  their  case,  but  the  widespread  education 
of  girls  is  of  vital  importance,  to  India  of  the 
future.  How  can  we.  as  practical  men  pass  a 
measure  which  if  it  is  to  be  effective  will 
involve  this  enormous  expenditure  ?  My 
hon.  friend  says,  ‘  I  lonly  ask  you  lo  make 
a  beginning  with'compulsion’,  but  is  this  a 
time  to  make  a  beginning  with  compulsion  at 
the  expense  of  genoral  revenues  from  every 
side?  We  hear  a  demand,  an  unsatisfied  de¬ 
mand  for  more  elementary  schools  in  the! 
United  Provinces.  Schools  have  been  closed 
tor  want  of  funds.  Elsewhere  there  has 
been  a  check  from  the  same  cause.  AVe* 
know  [that  we  can  have  a  large  expansion 
of  elementary  education  on  the  voluntary 
principle  if  only  we  can  find  the  money.  Are 
we  to  stop  the  expansion  of  the  ’  voluntary' 
system  in  the  backward  areas  in  order  to  make 
experiments  in  compulsion  in  the  mor6  ad¬ 
vanced  localities  P 

dt  My  hoo.  friend' in  kindly  terms  which  I  ap 
preciate  justifies  the  existence  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  and  asks  me  to  further  justify 
its  existence,  byadopting  his  Bill— take  over  ' 
compulsion  and  leave  the  voluntary  principle 
to  the  local  Governments,  guarantee  two-thirds 
of  the  cost  all  round.  Surely  in  vain  the  net 
is  spread  in  the  sight  of  any  bird.  We  have  1 
a  good  deal  in  hand  as  it  is  without  em¬ 
barking,  on  compulsion,  in  local  areas  under 
local  Governments  against  the  wish  and  be¬ 
hind  the  authority  of  those  Governments  T 
must  oppose  the  further  progress  of  this  Bill 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  premature  and  calcu¬ 
lated  to  damage  the  cause  of  elementary 
education,  hut  this  docs  not  imply  any  hosti 
lity  to  the  principles  which  underly  it.  (>nr  1 
mind  is  fixed  to  spread  and  to  improved  elp- 
mentary  education.  We  believe  that  grea^ 
progress  is  possible.  In  the  last  ten 
years  the  number  qf  public  elementary 
schools  atone  has  increased  from  under 
98,000  tc  over  120,000  and  the  number  of 
boys  at  school  from  under  millions  to  over  \ 
4|  millions.  Ten  years  is  not  a  long  timpan 
the  life  of  India.  The  figures  enclosed  with 
the  Bombay  Government’s  opinion  on. this  Bill 
reveal  a  remarkably  advanqed  state  of  elemen¬ 
tary  education  in  parts  of  that  presidency. 

“I  grant  you  that  we  are  not  satisfied.  We  arc 
profoundly  dissatisfied  with  the  general  rate 
of  progress,  but  we  are  Ja  I  vised  by  all  our 
experts  that  it  can  be  enormously  accelerated 
by  the  provision  of  funds  to  finance  schemes 
of  advancement.  We  are  working  out  those 
schemes  with  local  Goverements,  They 
take  time.  They  cannot  be  framed  in  a 
day.  We  must  nqt  be  wasteful  wlieu  there  is 
such  urgent  need  of  money  for  education  all 
along  the  line,  but  we  hope  to  finance  these 
schemes  with  liberal  grants  from  Imperial 
revenue.  In  the  most  solemn  manner  we  have 
recognised  the  predominant  claims  of  edu¬ 
cation  on  the  resources  of  the  Indian  Empire 
and  announced  our  firm  intention  to  add  to  the 
fifty  lakhs  recurring  grant  further  giants  in 
future  years  on  a  generous  scale.  Primary 
education  cannot  do  everything.  It  cannot 
create  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  There 
^re  limits— we  have  touched  them  in 
the  west— to  what  education  can  put  in  that 
nature  has  left  out,  and  to  what  educa¬ 
tion  can  takeout  that  nature  has  put  'in. 


But  it  can  do  much.  It  can  fit  the  masse* 
this  country  to  cope  on  more  equal 
terms  with  the  forces  the  strong  and  press¬ 
ing  forces,  of  material  progress.  It  can  create 
greater  a'daptibility  to  agricultural  and 
industrial  advancement.  It  can  enlarge  the 
minds  and  brighten  the  outlook  of  the  people 
and  foster  the  progressive  desire  which  is  the 
root  of  the  economic  growth  of  a  community. 

“  There  are  many  difficulties  ahead.  lint  we 
shall  not  flinch.  Wo  shall  not  falter  in  the  way. 
We  are  determined,  resolutely  detcrijijn  ed, 
to  coinbat  ignorance  through  the  lengtji  and 
breadth  of  this  ancient  land,  up  and  down 
and  to  and  fro,  though  the  struggle  be 

long  and  arduous.  I  do  bqlieve  —  with  all  my 
heart  I  do  believe— wc  shall  previil.” 

The  lion  Mr.  Bhupendra  Nath  Basu  said  that 
the  time  had  come  in  India  when  a  change  in 
its  education,  especially  its  elementary  educa¬ 
tion,  was  desirable.  This  change  had  .  been 
admitted  by  Sir  Ilarcourt  Butler.  Their  only 
difference  90 w  was  not  as  to  the  necessity,  but 
as  to  the  method. 

'I  he  lion  Mr.  Shall  said  that  had  Mr.  Gokhale 
introduced  a  measure  embodying  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  scheme  of  extension  of  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  on  a  voluntary  basis  he  would  have 
gh\dly  supported  it.  A  careful  examination  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  however  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  the  main  idea  in  view  had 
been  carried  out  by  setting  up  a  highly 
inquisitorial  machinery  of  compulsion 
and  compulsion  alone.  The  enactment 
was  premature,  impracticable  and  undesir¬ 
able  in  the  circumstances  at  present 
existing  in  India,  A  great  deal  of  the  objects 
which  Mr.  Gokhale  had  in  view  when  intro.duc- 
ng  his  Bill  last  year  had  already  been  achieved. 

The  Council  adjourned  till  tc-Torrow  when 
further  discussion  on  Mr.  Gokhale’s  motion  will 
be  resumed. 


LADY  HARDINGE’S  LINEN 
LEAGUE. 

CALCUTTA,  17th  Mauch. 

The  results  of  the  first  year’s  working  of  Her 
Excellency  Lady  llardinge's  Lin' n  League 
;  have  been  most  encouraging.  The  Dumber 
of  articles  of  various  kinds  contributed  to  the 
League  amounts  to  2,701,  in  addition  to  which 
II a.  3,565  havo  been  received  in  donations 
and  subscriptions.  This  money  has  been  expen¬ 
ded  In  purchasing  extra  articles  of  a  similar 
nature  to  those  already  contributed  such  as 
beds,  mattresses,  pillows  etc  ,  bringing.the  tota 
up  to  over  6,000'artlcles:  These  have  been  die. 
tributed  among  25  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
in  Calcutta,  Bengal,  Behar,  Orissa  and 
Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam.  Her  Excellency 
is  much  gratified  by  this  success,  and 
feels  greatly  indebted  to  all  those  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  have  so  kindly  res¬ 
ponded  to  the  appeal  which  she  issued 
•last  cold  weather.  The  gifts  have  beep 
mtieh  appreciated  and  Laly  Hardinge 
hopes  therefore  that  the  public  will 
continue  to  assist  (he  League  in  the  future 
in  the  same  liberal  spirit  as  they  have  done 
during  the  past  year.  Any  information  re- 
gardingthe  League  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  Mrs.  C.  II.  VI.  Green,  at  6r 
Ilarington  Street,  Calcutta. 


LORD  CARMICHAEL. 

CALCUTTA,  17th  March, 

II  E.  Lord  Carmichael  and  party  will  leave 
Madras  for  Bengal  probably  an  the  29th 
instant  and  be  will  come  on  board  the  vessel 
Dufferin.  Arrangements  are  being  made  here¬ 
to  giVe  II.  E.  a  public  reception.  II  jr.’e 
carriage  will  be  escorted  by  the  Calcutta  Right 
Horse  and  two  squadrons  of  native  infantry 
which  will  pass  through  Strand  Road  and  Eden 
Gardens.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal 
and  the  General  Officer  Commanding  the  Frc*si- 
dency  Brigade  will  receive  II  E.  at  Government 
House.  A  procession  will  then  be  formed  t0 
the  throne  room  where  officers  and  noblemen 
will  assemble,  and  the  warrant  of  appointment 
will  then  be  read. 


BURMA. 

RANGOON,  184-h  March. 

Mr.  ft.  M.  S.  Mathews,  who  is  due  to  return 
from  leave  early  next  month,  will  resume 
charge  of  his  appointment  as  Commissioner 
of  Settlements  and  Land  Records  from  Mr 
Gait  skill,  I.C.S.,  who  then  takes  combined 
long:  leave  to  Kurope. 


THE  ABOR  EXPEDITION. 

SIMLA,  18th  March. 

No  summary  was  issued  yesterday  (Sunday), 
'file  General  Officer  Commanding  telegraphs 
from  Yambung.on  the  Kith  and  1 7th  tliat  the 
weather  ia  very  hazy. 
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CALCUTTA,  18th  March. 

A  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Legislative 
Council  was  held  this  morning.  There  was  a 
fairly  full  attendance  of  members  and  the 
visitors’  galleries  were  well  filled.  Lord  Ilar- 
dtnge  presided. 

QUESTIONS. 

Sequel  to  a  Bombay  Case. 

The  lion.  Sir  Reginald  Craddock,  replying  to 
the  lion.  Mr.  Bhurgri’s  question  re  a  re-trial  of 
the  Chief  of  Iloti  Mardan  '.said:— “  Government 
have  received  no  official  information  on  the 
subject,  but  are  making  enquiries.  ’ 

Congested  Railways. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Clark  replying  to  the  Don  Sir  G- 
M.  Chitnavis’  question  regarding  the  congestion 
on  Railways  said  As  regards  (a)  and  (c)  I 
may  refer  the  hon.  member  to  the  statement 
made  in  the  Council  by  the  President  of  the 
Railway  Board  on  the  8th  March.  As  | regards 
(b)  Government  have  received  no  information 
or  complaints  to  the  effect  indicated.  ’ 

TIIE  INSURANCE  BILL. 

Mr.  Clark  said  that  he  had  had  an  opportunity 
of  discussing  clause  34  of, the  Life  Assurance  Bill 
with  Messrs  Subba  Rao  and  Mudholkar  and 
had  decided  to  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  Clark  said  that  the  section  as  it  now 
stood  would  in  effect  confer  the  'somewhat 
empty  boon  upon  foreign  life  assurance  com¬ 
panies  of  requiring  them  if  admitted  to  the 
same,  exemptions  in  India  as  companies  opera¬ 
ting  under  the  English  Assurance  Act  of  1909  to 
eubmit  returns  in  the  same  form  as  prescribed 
by  the  English  Act.  The  clause  as  it  stood 
therefore,  would  be  very  nearly  meaningless. 
Examination  of  the  subject  suggested  a  diffe¬ 
rent  course  which  would  be  more  agreeable,  he 
fancied,  to  his  hon.  friend  opposite.  lion, 
members  knew  the  reason  why  Government 
were  in  favour  of  the  section.  The  principle 
of  exemption  for  companies  in  the  United 
Kingdom  having  been  conceded  on  the  grounds 
of  the  efficient  control  of  thp  English  law  it 
seemed  reasonable  and  logical  to  take  the 
power  of  extending  those  privileges  to  com¬ 
panies  domiciled  iu  other  countries  where 
similar  or  more  stringent  laws  were  enforced. 
The  principle  case  which  they  wished  to  meet 
was  that  of  companies  which  already  had  to 
compile  in  a  certain  form  and  which  might 
have  to  compile  a  different  set  for  the  purpose 
of  the  Act  when  the  former  might  equally  well 
meet  the  essentials  of  their  requirements  though 
they  might  not  be  in  conformity  with  the  letter 
of  the  schedules.  This  difficulty,  however, 
would  be  met  if  cause  was  shown  under  the 
general  powers  conferred  by  another  section  in 
the  Bill  which  it  happened  was  added  later. 
No  doubt  the  point  should  not  have  been  over¬ 
looked,  but  those  redundancies  would  some 
times  creep  in.  As  regarded  a  large  part  of  its 
objects  therefore,  the  section  was  readily  super¬ 
fluous  and  Government  had  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  could  safely  be  dropped. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Subba  Rao  and  the  Hon  Mr, 
N.  K.  Basu  congratulate  d  the  member. 

Clause  34  was  with  drawn  and  the  Life  As¬ 
surance  Companies  Bill  was  passed, 

THE  DELEGATION  BILL. 

Sir  Reginald  Craddock  presented  the  select 
committee’s  report  on  the  Delegation  Bill  and 
reserved  his  remarks  for  a  future  occasion. 
The  report  is  as. follows  : — 

"  \\’e, '.members  of  the  select  committee,  are 
informed  by  the  hon.  member  in  charge  of  the 
Bill  that  it  is  not  intended  to  proceed  further 
with  the  present  measure.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  examine  the  details  of  the  Bill  or  to 
submit  any  report  on  its  provisions." 
a  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

J  Mu.  Gokuale’s  Bill. 
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The  Hon.  Mr.  Gokhale  then  moved  that  the 
Elementary  Education  Bill  be  referred. to  a  se¬ 
lect  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Alilmam, 
Ilaque,  Gokhale,  Syed  Muhammad,  Basu,  Mala- 
viya,  Gates  Mudholkar,  Sharp,  Carr,  Arthur, 
and  Shaft,  Sir  James  Meston  and  Sir  Ilareourt 
Butler.  He  spoke  for  an  hour  and  a  half  and  in 
course  of  his  speech  said  : — 

Mr.  Gokhale  commenced  by  reviewing  the 
state  of  opinion  on  the  measure  and  declared 
that  the  promoters  of  the  bill  were  entitled  to 
regard  its  reception  in  the  country  with 
the  utmost  satisfaction  for  no  measure 
in  their  time  had  received  such  overwhelm¬ 
ing  public  support.  Supporters  included  the 
National  Congress,  provincial  conferences  most 
of  the  local  bodies  consulted  by  the  provincial 


Governments,  and  the  senate  of  the  Madras 
University,  the  Indian  press  with  hardly  an 
exception  and  nearly  half  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
Press — the  Timet  of  India ,  the  Indian  I>ai!y  Neu  * 
the  Madrat  Ma  l,  the  Madras  Timet — also  an  im¬ 
portant  deputation  in  England  headed  by 
Lord  Courtney. 

Of  the  non-officials’  opposition  there  were 
a  very  fewlpopular  loaders  who  had  not  ad¬ 
vanced  with  the  times,  there  were  those  who 
regarded  the  poorer  classes  as  made 

solely  to  serve  those  above  them,  and  those 
who  were  against  the  Bill  because  they  under¬ 
stood  the  bulk  of  the  officials  were  against  it. 
Those  three  classes  did  not  comprise  more 
then  five  per  cent  of  those  who  had 
expressed  any  opinion  on  the  Bill.  As 
regarded  the  opinions  of,  local  Governments 
out  of  two  hundrod  and  thirty-four  officials 
whose  opinions  were  recorded,  fifty-one  Euro¬ 
peans  and  thirty-nine  Indians  were  in  favour 
of  the  Bill.  Considering  the  distrust  of  educa" 
tion  largely  prevalent  among  European 
officers  in  the  country  the  proportion  favouring 
the  Bill  was  by  no  means  unsatisfactory.  The 
outstanding  feature  of  the  opposition  to  the 
Bill  was  that  every  local  Government  in  the 
country  had  expressed  itself  against  it.  The 
only  Government  that  came  nearest  supporting 
the  principle  of  the  Bill  was  Madras.  The 
Central  Provinces  came  very  close  to  suppor¬ 
ting  the  principle  and  Bengal  saw  no  objec¬ 
tion  per  se  in  compulsory  elementary  educa¬ 
tion,  but  was  against  it,  because  there  was 
no  widespread  desire  among  the  people. 

Proceeding  to  details  Mr.  Gokhale  pointed 
out  that  the  British  Government  in  the  clearest 
terms  had  accepted  the  education  of  the  masses 
as  a  solemn  duty  resting  on  the  State.  The 
voluntary  method  had  been  proved  a  failure 
and  practically  the  whole  civilised  world  bad 
attempted  to  solve  the  problem  by  resort  to 
compulsion.  Mr.  Gokhale  alluded  to  the 
examples  of  the  Philippines,  Ceylon  and  Baroda 
and  to  the  compulsion  introduced  in  Sangli 
State  under  the  Bombay  Government  by 
Captain  Burke,  a  British  officer.  Dealing  with 
the  objections  to  the  Bill  Mr  Gokhale  continued 
that  as  regarded  the  objection  to  compulsion  it 
was  urged  first  of  all  that  there  was  still  plenty 
of  room  for  spreading  education  on  a  vc-lun- 
tary  basis,  that  the  school  attendance  was  low 
not  because  there  was  no  compulsion  but 
because  there  were  not  enough  schools. 
Ilis  answer  to  that  was  that  while  that 
was  true  in  som  e  places  it  was  not  true  in 
all.  There  were  numerous  complaints  heard 
from  time  to  time  and  some  of  them  were 
noted  in  the  papers  received  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  on  the  Bill  that  the  apathy  of 
parents  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
non-attendance  of  children  at  school.  The  facts 
were  that  two  distinct  factors  were  operating 
to  produce  a  low  standard  of  attendance  in  the 
country — first  a  grievous  inadequacy  of  schools, 
and  secondly  the  apathy  of  parents  in  many 
places  where  schools  existed.  The  remedy  for 
that  state  of  things  was  also  twofold — first,  an 
obligation  thrown  on  local  bodies  to  provide 
adequate  educational  facilities,  and  secondly 
an  obligation  thrown  on  parents  compelling 
them  to  send  their  children  to  school.  It  was 
necessary  to  provide  for  both  obligations  and 
ensure  their  simultaneous  enforcement. 
Another  argument  against  compulsion  was 
that  it  would  expose  poor,  ignorant  people  to 
the  harassing  exactions  of  a  low-paid  agency 
employed  for  enforcing  compulsion.  Those 
that  used  the  argument  ignored  the  fact  that 
under  the  Bill  compulsion  would  come  into 
force  first  only  in  advanced  areas  where  the 
benefits  of  education  were  fairly  appreciated 
and  where  the  people  would  be  able  on  the 
whole  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  expe¬ 
rience  of  Ceylon,  Baroda  and  Sangli  did  not 
justify  the  fear  about  serious  hardship  or 
discontent  and  as  regarded  the  apprehended 
exactions  of  a  low  paid  agency  he  was  sure  the 
fears  expressed  were  grossly  exaggerated. 

Then  it  was  objected  on  educational  grounds 
that  a  compulsory  extension  of  the  present 
system  of  primary  instruction  was  undesir¬ 
able  because  the  system  was  most  inefficient 
and  the  instruction  imparted  was  worse  than 
useless,,  that  the  greatest  need  of  the  hour  was 
not  so  much  an  increased  number  of  schools  as 
an  increased  number  of  trained  teachers,  a 
better  curriculum  and  better  school  houses.  To 
those  critics  he  (Mr.  Gokhale)  would  say  that 
while  he’did  not  deprecate  the  importance  of  the 
factors  mentioned  the  first  requirement  was  to 
banish  illiteracy  from  the  land  and  for  that 
purpose  teachers  who  could  teach  the  “  Three 
R'g" — ,a  curriculum  confined  to  the  “Three  R’s,’ 
and  in  houses  gratuitously  offered  for  accom-’ 
modating  classes  would  suffice. 

"With  regard  to  the  question  of  cost  a  great 
deal  of  criticism  had  been  indulged  in  by 
the  opponents  of  the  Bill.  The  cost  would  no 
doubt  be  heavy  but  not  so  heavy  that  it 
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tournament  prizes  do  not  fall  into  other 
hands,  will  not  be  disregarded. 

Basket-ball,  also,  seems  to  have  taken  a 
new  lease  of  life,  and  now,  besides  our  orig¬ 
inal  College  Team,  we  may  boast  of  the  proud 
pleasure  of  another,  composed  of  certain 
members  of  the  “Teachers’  Training  Class” 
and  “  Music  Students,”  who  have  been  at 
last  prevailed  upon  to  join  the  game.  In 
addition  to  these  we  have  two  school  teams. 
Our  readers  may  gain  some  idea  of  the  fre¬ 
quency  with  which  the  teams  play,  when  we 
mention  the  fact  that  the  Club  has  been 
obliged  to  buy  a  new  ball.  We  do  hope  that 
there  will  be  no  failing  off  from  this  standard 
of  energy  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
that  the  honour  of  Woodstock — both  School 
and  College — will  be  upheld  at  Jharipani, 
when  we  play  Oak  Grove  again  for  the 
possession  of  the  shield. 


CIk  €arlp  Daps  of  Woodstock. 

"lyOODSTOCK  is  largely  indebted,  for  its 
■  *  existence  as  a  School,  to  the  efforts  of 
some  earnest  Christian  men  who  were  con¬ 
cerned  to  think  that,  apart  from  the  Con¬ 
vent  which  had  been  established  in  Mussoo- 
rie  in  1848,  there  was  in  this  station  no 
school  to  which  Protestants  could  send  their 
daughters.  Three  of  these  were  Army  men: 
Colonels  Boswell  and  Boyd,  and  Captain 
Alexander ;  while  the  others  were  Rev. 
William  Jay,  the  then  Chaplain  of  Landour, 
and  Revs.  Woodaide  and  Herron,  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  Mission.  It  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  representations  of  these 
gentlemen  that  the  Committee  of  the  Miss¬ 
ionary  body  then  known  as  the  London 
Society  for  Promoting  Female  Education  in 
the  East,  were  induced  to  open  a  School, 
under  the  management  of  three  ladies  whom 
the}’  sent  out  to  Mussoorie  in  1855. 

The  school  was  originally  called  the  Com¬ 
pany  School — a  name  which  is  still  current 
among  the  coolies — and  was  situated  at 
Bassett  Hall,  near  Christ  Church.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  Mrs.  Byers,  who  had  acted  as 
Principal,  left  India  ;  while  the  other  two 
ladies,  Miss  Ayton  and  Miss  Birch,  carried 


on  the  school,  in  the  second  year  of  its  exis¬ 
tence,  in  the  building  which  is  now  Caine- 
ville  School.  Miss  Ayton  then  returned  to 
England;  Miss  Birch  married  and  opened 
a  private  school  in  Simla. 

The  next  Principal  was  an  elderly  lady 
named  Mrs.  Willing,  to  whose  Christian 
character  one  who  knew  her  personally  has 
paid  a  high  tribute  of  praise.  She  arrived 
from  England  at  the  end  of  1856,  and  it  was 
during  her  first  year — 1857,  the  memorable 
Mutiny  year — that  the  School  was  removed 
the  present  site.  “  Woodstock,”  which  was 
rented  from  Colonel  Reilly,  R.  E.,  who  owned 
in  addtion,  both  “  Upper  Woodstock  ”  and 
“  Woodstock  Cottage.” 

We  are  told  of  Mrs.  Willing  that  she 
gave  a  good  part  of  her  time  to  reading 
aloud  to  the  girls  while  they  did  needle¬ 
work  ;  and  we  realize  that  the  life  of  the 
students  was  less  strenuous  than  that  of 
their  successors !  One  of  Mrs.  Willing's 
colleagues  was  Miss  Fanny  Parsons  who  was 
the  music-mistress ;  she  has  been  described 
as  being  just  the  sort  of  lady  one  reads  of  in 
such  books  as  “  Pride  and  Prejudice.”  She 
wore  the  old-fashioned  coal-scuttle  bonnet 
bedecked  with  flowers,  and  skirts  of  ample 
dimensions ;  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  however, 
that  she  could  have  looked  a  more  peculiar 
figure  than  some  ladies  of  our  own  day,  who 
also  revel  in  extremes  ! 

In  1860  Miss  Hart  came  out  to  be  Prin¬ 
cipal,  and  Mrs.  Willing  returned  to  England. 
A  member  of  the  W.  O.  S.  A.,  in  writing  of 
her  experiences  of  those  days,  says :  There 
were  only  two  classes ;  the  Principal  had 
charge  of  the  first,  and  Miss  Handford  taught 
the  second ;  our  music-mistress  was  Miss 
Doney.  Our  recreation  hours  were  very 
dull,  and,  excepting  that  we  sometimes  used 
a  skipping-rope,  there  were  no  games  of 
any  kind  ;  the  girls  usually  strolled  about  or 
did  fancy-work.”  [Others  since  their  day 
have  employed  the  shining  hours  from  5  to  6, 
30  p.m.,  in  a  similar  way,  but  with  less  ex¬ 
cuse,  for  they  heard  no  whistle  calling  them 
to  the  Basket-ball  Court,  nor  had  they  the 
option  of  strolling  around  the  “  Midlands  ,r 
estate  on  a  free  afternoon  !  Editors.] 

Miss  Hart’s  sister,  Miss  Marion  Hart, 
joined  her  in  1861,  and  they  worked  here 
together  until  1865.  Another  correspondent 
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THE  WOODSTOCK  QUADRANGLE. 


-tells  us  that  during  this  time  the  students 
-numbered  between  fifty  and  sixty.  The 
girls  walked  out  twice  a  day  as  far  as  the 
“  Baniyas’  ”  and  back.  We  think  that  there 
may  have  been  a  change  in  the  Baniyas 
themselves  since  then,  but  the  road  remains 
much  as  ever,  and  despite  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  the  monotony  of  the  walk  must 
have  been  even  greater  than  when,  in  later 
times,  the  walk  to  the  “  Baniyas’  ”  on  the 
Mussoorie  side  was  alternated,  in  the  even¬ 
ings,  by  the  walk  to  the  “  Baniyas’  ”  on  the 
Jabr  Khet  side,  while  the  morning  constitu¬ 
tional  consisted  of  the  small  circle  achieved 
by  going  out  at  one  gate,  and  coming  in  by 
the  other.  Some  of  our  readers  may  have, 
in  the  recesses  of  their  memories,  recollec¬ 
tions  of  morning  constitutionals  which, 
owing  to  the  dilatory  habits  of  Mochpex,  had 
to  be  taken  on  the  Quadrangle,  a  place  not 
altogether  unsuitable  for  bedroom  slippers  ! 
History  repeats  itself  in  other  ways  besides 
in  the  idiosyncrasies  of  shoemakers,  and  we 
.learn,  with  interest,  that  in  those  days  also 
the  bad-mark  system  acted  as  a  reminder 
and  a  warning :  this  much  has  come  down 
to  us : — that  four  bad  marks  incurred  a 
punishment  of  an  hour  of  walking  up  and 
down,  while  every  additional  couple  of 
marks  meants  a  half-hour  added  to  the  stroll. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  main  story. 
In  1866  Woodstock  was  under  the  care  of 
Miss  Jerrom,  Miss  Doney  and  Miss  Lister, 
but  this  was  only  for  a  year.  The  Mission¬ 
ary  Committee  then  appointed  as  Principal 
an  Irish  lady,  Miss  Frere,  who  arrived  from 
England  in  1867.  Her  rule  would  have 
been  a  happy  one  hut  for  her  two  sisters 
who  joined  her  shortly  after,  and  who  were 
so  unsuccessful  in  their  management  of  the 
children  that,  when  school  should  have  re¬ 
opened  in  the  Spring  of  1872,  there  were 
only  empty  benches  to  be  seen ! 

Having  experienced  so  many  difficulties 
in  the  matter  of  arranging  for  a  suitable 
staff  of  teachers,  the  Missionary  Society’s 
Committee  decided  to  offer  the  school  for 
sale,  and  it  was  then  that  Mr.  Woodsids,  in 
India,  and  Dr.  Kellogg,  then  on  furlough  in 
the  United  States,  roused  the  Christian 
women  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in 
America  to  secure  the  house  and  the  pro¬ 
perty  ;  the  purchase  was  made  over  to  the 


American  Presbyterian  missionaries  with 
the  idea  that  it  should  be  used  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  their  children.  After  consideration, 
however,  the  missionaries  resolved  that  they 
would  open  the  school  to  others  also.  Rs. 
12,000  was  then  spent  in  enlarging  and 
improving  the  house  ;  and  there  were  added 
the  present  dining-room  (as  far  as  the  arch  1, 
and  the  Long  Dormitory,  which  was  built 
above  the  dining-room  and  the  room  that 
has  been  called  in  turn  the  Big  School-room 
and  the  Study-Hall,  which  was  built  before 
1872. 

The  school  was  not  re-opened  until  March 
1st,  1S74,  and  during  the  three  years  which 
followed,  it  was  conducted  by  ladies  who 
had  to  be  temporarily  withdrawn  from  work 
on  the  plains  in  order  to  supply  Woodstock. 
In  1874  Miss  Bacon  and  Miss  Sarah  Morrison 
(Mrs.  Thackwell)  were  in  charge;  they  were 
followed  in  1875  by  Miss  Anna  Scott  and 
Miss  Hardie,  and  these  were  succeeded,  in 
their  turn,  by  Miss  Pratt,  who,  under  the 
direction  of  Rev.  David  Herron,  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  Mission  in  Debra, 
acted  as  Principal  in  1876.  In  a  prospectus 
published  during  that  year  we  find  that  the 
boarders  numbered  thirty-six,  there  being 
also  seven  day-scholars,  sons  of  missionaries. 

Thus  Woodstock  held  on  its  course, 
through  a  chequered  career,  until  the  Spring 
of  1877,  when,  in  response  to  an  urgent 
appeal  for  women  who  would  come  out  from 
America  to  devote  themselves  to  this  school, 
there  arrived  Mrs.  E.  J.  Scott,  accompanied 
by  Miss  Mary  Fullerton ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  Miss  Anna  Scott  returned  to  Wood- 
stock  from  her  station  on  the  plains,  in  order 
to  assist  her  mother.  But  the  story  of  their 
faithful  labours  belongs  to  another  chapter. 

[We  hope  to  give,  in  our  next  number,  an 
account  of  Woodstock  from  1877  to  1892  — the  year  of 
Mrs.  Scott’s  death. 

We  also  hope  to  be  able  to  reproduce  a 
pro  trait-group  of  Mrs.  Scott  with  eight  members  of 
her  Staff. 

We  shall  be  very  grateful  to  all  who  will  send 
us  reminiscences  of  this  period,  for  these  will  add 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  story.  We  shall  be  also 
much  obliged  if  those  of  our  readers  who  may  find 
discrepancies  in  the  account  given  above,  will  send 
us  comments  of  their  own,  which  we  shall  be  glad  to 
print  in  the  next  magazine.  We  give  our  sincerest 
thanks  to  Mrs.  Kelso  and  other  friends  who  have 
kindly  helped  in  supplying  information  for  this  article. 

Editors.] 
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increasing  daily.  A  tournament  in  connection 
With  the  same  started  on  Monday  last.  Nearly 
a  dozen  teams  have  entered.  Each  team  con¬ 
sists  of  three  partners.  There  will  also  be  a 
tournament  for  singles.  The  Finals  of  both 
tournaments  will  take  place  in  the  “Krishna- 
pur  Mahal  “  to  which  all  the  Indian  Christians 
Of  the  place  will  be  invited  to  witness  the  play. 

A  grand  concert  in  aid  of  the  Christian 
Library  of  this  plaoe  is  to  be  given  on  12th 
.September.  There  are  some  very  famous  sin¬ 
gers,  such  as  Mrs.  Shaw,  Mr.  Anderson,  etc., 
The  concert  is  expected  to  be  a  success,  as 
many  of  the  first  class  seats  have  already  been 
reserved  for  the  European  Ladies  and  Gentle¬ 
men.  Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Bonafacious 
who  has  spared  no  pains  in  getting  it  Up. 

It  cannot  now  be  said  that  in  a  city  which  i9 
purely  to  be  called  a  city  for  Europeans,  the 
Indian  Christians  are  doing  nothing  for  their 
own  community. 

An  Observer. 
GENERAL  BOOTH. 

The  great  Founder  of  the  Salvation  Army 
peacefully  passed  away  on  the  22nd  night  at 
10-15  P.  M.  As  the  Founder  of  a  great  and 
— powerful  organization  that  can  count  its 
branches  all  the  world  over,  he  stands  at  the 
top  in  the  history  of  the  present  times.  Inde¬ 
fatigable  in  his  energies  even  after  attaining 
80  years  of  life  he  was  truly  h  greutworker  and 
above  all  an  eminent  organiser.  Philanthropy 
may  well  proclaim  him  as  the  greatest  tnau  of 
the  age  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  poor,  the 
outcaste,  and  the  fallen  The  General  has  left- 
bebind  him  permanent  records  of  his  good 
Works  and  the  vary  maintenance  of  his  various 
departments  of  beneficience  will  tax  the 
energies  of  the  new  general  his  son  to  the 
Utmost. 

Public  sympathy  was  wonderfully  exhibi¬ 
ted  when  during  four  days  when  his  body  lay 
in  state  at  the  Congress  Hall.  Over  1,00,000 
persons  passed  by  it  In  the  funeralprocession 
ou  the  29th  of  August  40,000  Salvationists 
took  part  with  4)  bands  and  numberless 
banners  from  all  parts  of  England,  Wales 
Scotland  Ireland  and  abroad.  At  tbe  Olympia 
theatre  where  the  funeral  services  were  held, 
upwards  of  2-5,000  people  were  colUctel 
togather  in  the  largest  of  London’s  ampphi- 
theatre. 

The  whole  procession  was  a  most  imposing 
scene  and  suited  to  the  memory  of  the  great 
soul  that  laid  down  its  sword  and  is  promoted 
to  the  presence  of  his  King. 

Truly  England  nay  the  world  has  lost 
a  great  Reformer  in  the  General,  but  it  is  a 
matter  6f  Satisfaction  to  know  that  during  his 
life-time  he  was  permitted  to  behold  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  own  missiou  ! 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  good  work  done 
by  the  Salvation  Army  in  London  itself.  They 
penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  slums  and  pick 
up  the  riff-raff  aud  infuse  new  life  and  vigour.; 

Their  rescue  homes,  free  feeding  homes, 
nursing  homes  and  other  such  works  are  well 
Calculated  to  perform  the  works  of  charity 
aod  love  that  they  aim  at.  As  an  illustratson 
of  practical  Christianity  Salvation  Army  stands 
Unique  and  unparalled  it  might  be  said. 

Newspapers  were  giving  accounts  y.ester- 
day  of  the  funeral  procession  with  an  half,  an, 
hour  of  its  finish  and  cinematograph  pictures 
of  tbe  same  procession  were  exhibited  iu  more 
than  one  picture — palaces  of  London  that  very 
evening'. 

Clapton,  London,  ) 

[  W.  B.  R. 

28th  August  1912J) 

A  VISIT  TO  TBE  AJMERE  DARGAH. 

A  very  noticeable  object  of  interest  on  the/ 
60Uth  side  of  the  city  of  Ajmere  is  the  Dargah 
of  Khwaja  Sahib.  The  Dargah  is  the  koHest 
place  of  the  Mohamedaus  iu  India.  The  story 
runs  that  Khwaj  *  Muin-ud  din  Chisti  one  of 
the  most  famous  Mussalman  saints  in  India, 
in  obedience  to  a  voice  from  the  tomb  of  the 
prophet  which  bade  him  go  to  Ajmer  and 
cortvert  fihe  infidels,  weut  to  Ghazni  and  than 
came  with  the  array  of  Sultan  Shah-bud-din 
Ghori  and  and  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years, 
came  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Ajmer.  All 
attempts  to  dislodge  him  from  his  resting 


place  proved  useless,  his  attackers  remaining  j 
rooted  to  the  spot  when  they  tried  to  advance 
against  him,  until  at  last)  he  Was  invited  to 
take  up  his  abode  in  the  town.  Khwaja 
Muin-ud-din  Chisti  or  shortly  Khwaja  Sahib 
is  said  to  have  died  in  bhe  year  1236  A,  D.  at 
the  age  of  ninety  seven  years.  He  was  twice 
married,  and  his  eldest  lineal  descendant, 
called  Dewaoji,  is  the  spiritual  head  of  the 
shrine.  All  descendants  of  the  Khwaja  enjoy 
great  consideration  throughout  India.  The 
Nizam  of  Hyderabid  ,  they  say,  will  not  sit 
in  their  presence,  and  several  of  the  greatest 
Rojputana  Maharajas  place  them  on  a  seat 
with  themselves,  The  Dargah  is  built  at  the 
foot  of  the  Turagarh  hill.  Akbar  made  a 
pilgrimage  on  foot  to  the  shrine,  and  jU9b 
within  the  main  gate  are  two  drnm9  presented 
by  the  Emperor  after  the  capture  of  Chitor. 
The  holier  part  of  the  shrine  is  beyond,  and  : 
contains  a  marble  mosque  built  by  Shah-Jehan, 
as  perfect  and  fresh  as  on  the  day  it  wft9 
finished.  On  the  left  is  the  tomb  of  the  saint 
with  two  entrances,  one  closed  by  a  pair  of 
beautiful  sandal  wool  doors,  part  of  the  spoils 
of  Chitor,  the  other  spanned  by  a  silver  arch. 
All  entreaties  to  visit  the  interior  of  the  tomb 
on  the  part  of  an  unbeliever  proVe  unavailing, 
though  the  very  meanest  and  dirtiest  of  the 
faithful  possesses  the  instant)  right  to  enter,  j 
The  banya9  of  Dargah  bazir  daily  lay  their 
keys  on  the  steps  of  the  D  irgah  before  open¬ 
ing  their  shops.  The  Urs  or  anniversary  ot 
Khwaja  Sahib’s  death  takes  place  from  the 
1st  to  the  6ik  Rajab  very  year.  Thousands 
of  Mussulmans  from  all  parts  of  India  come, 
on  pilgrimage  during  these  days.  An  interest¬ 
ing  sight  during  the  Urs  fair  and  also  on; 
other  occasions  is  ’’The  looting  of  the  Deg”  On  ; 
either  side  of  the  Baland  Dirwaza  within 
the  court,  is  a  large  cauldron  built  into  the  top  of 
a  circular,  flight  of  steps,  the  larger  of  which  ' 
is  capable  of  holding  seventy  maunds  or  five 
thousand  four  hundred  pounds  of  rice,  aod 
the  smaller  twenty  eight  maunds-  It  requires 
the  whole  night  to  boil  the  contents  of  the 
Degs  which  is  distributed  in  the  morning 
The  mode  in  which  the  distribution  i3  conduc¬ 
ted  affords  the  chief  amusement.  The  thou¬ 
sands  of  spectator  in  their  brilliant  puggrees 
form  a  most  wonderful  sight.  Every  roof  and 
pillar  bears  its  burden  of  human  beings-even 
the  trees.  A  great  clanging  gives  the  signal, 
for  withdrawing  the  cover  of  the  Deg,  and 
immediately  the  steps  surrounding  it  become 
alive  with  the  fantastic  shapes  of  the  heredi¬ 
tary  looters.  These,  wrapped  in  old  olothe9 
around  their  bodies  and  limbs,  rush  on  the, 
slippery  steps  in  their  excitement  hoisting  each1 
other  up,  dragging  up  and  letting  down  lad¬ 
ders  as  the  contents  of  the  Degs  get  lower  and 
finally  plunge  boldly  into  the  Degs.  where  a 
battle-royal  takes  place  for  every  handful. 
First  one,  then  another  of  the  “divers”  is 
hauled  out  bedily  to  collapse  from  heat  and 
exhaustion.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  miraf 
cles  of  the  saint  that  though  burns  and  scald£ 
are  frequent  no  actual  death  has  yet  taken 
place.  Should  an  uofortunate  stranger  presume 
to  iutrude  uoon  their  prescriptive  right*,  and 
try  his  luck  for  a  share  of  the  Tabarruk 
(consecrated  food)  they  join  instantly  to  drive 
away  the  intruder  and  make  him  pay  deirly, 
for  his  temerity. 

The  Tabarruk  is  afterwards  sold  by  the 
‘  looters”  and  the  affair  strikes  one  las  rather 
commercial  than  religious. 


Isaac  T.  Chand. 


CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  SOCIETIES 
AND  THE  DEPRESSED 
CLASSES. 


Your  article  on  the  “Depressed  Classes” 
contains  only  a  half  truth  which  may! 
mislead  many  of  your  reader*.  I  feel  sure 
that  if  you  make  deeper  inquiry  you  will 
find  that  the  O.  M.  S.  and  S.  P.  G.  and 
other  Church  of  England  Societies  are  working 
in  the  lowest  strata  of  the  peaple  aod  their 
converts  run  into  thousands.  Only  they  do  j 
not  trumpet  it  in  every  paper.  Quality  is 
much  more  valuable  than  quantity.  J.  Me. 
Intosh.  Gorakhpur. 


Dear  Sir, 

Out  of  the  goodness  of  yodf  hdar't  yod  H*Vd 
been  appealing  strongly  to  the  Missionaries 
on  behalf  of  the  fcddouted  Indian  Christian* 
for  their  larger  employment  in  Missiou  Schools 
and  Colleges.  The  motive  of  youi4  appeal  so 
far  as  it  gooa  is  indeed  commendable ;  but  just 
let  us  look  a  little  below  the  surface. 

From  the  Missionary  point  of  vieW  only 
men  of  intellect, tual  ana  moral  worth  actuated 
by  higher  nlotives  and  possessing  religious 
fervour  can  be  of  se>  vice  to  the  EdUcationa- 
Missionary  cause.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  rat 
gret  that  such  men  as  a  rute  can,  with  great 
difficulty,  get. on  with  the  Foreign  Missionaries’ 
The  relation  between  them  is  often  strained 
unless  the  Indians  are  so  soft  and  yeilding 
that  they  allow  the  Missionaries  to  wipe  their 
boots  on  them.  Batmen  with  a  back  bofta 
and  having  honest  convictions  and  independent 
opinion  suffer  much  at  the  bauds  of  Mission¬ 
aries  and  they  rUe  the  day  when  in  their 
Missionary  zeal  they  entered  the  M  ssiou 
Service.  For  after  all  the  Mission  Service, 
from  the  mere  business  point  of  view  is  the 
rao-«t  unfair  service  in  the  world,  as  ib  secures 
all  the  advantages  for  the  employer  and  none 
for  the  employee.  As  for  the  Indian  ChrisbiaQ# 
of  mediocre  ability  and  no  religious  zeal  they 
are  a  source  of  weakness  both  to  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  cause  us  well  as  to  the  important  work 
of  education.  I  know  of  Indian  Chris  tiaus 
teacher^  ia  Mission  Schools,  such  as  have  been 
long  in  the  service,  they  have  had  no  influence 
over  ohe  boys  anil  as  teachers  they  have  beeu 
utter  failures.  Such  me  i  should  never  hava 
joined  bhe  Educational  Missioa  service,  the 
would  have  done  far  better  id  somd  neculay 
business. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  am  sure  all 
those  who  have  calmly  and  dispassionately 
thought  over  this  question  will  agree  with 
me  that  unless  the  Mission  Service  is  radically 
reformed  and  based  on  Christian  principles, 
the  educated  ludian  Christians  both  men  and 
women  ought  to  boycott  it.  Have  I  shocked 
you,  Mr.  Editor?  What  shall  I  say?  The 
unfair  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  MissioQ-c 
ary-  Rijasi  has  made  me 

PAGAL. 

(Oar  correspondent  is  hardly  fair  to  bhe 
very  large  number  of  noble  Indiaa  Christians 
who  have  preferred  service  in  bhe  Cauroh  of 
Christ  to  secular  employment.  His  counsel  bo 
boycoto  the  Church  service  under  missionaries 
could  not  have  emanated  from  a  mind  given  at 
the  moment  to  serious  oousideration. 

Ed.  I.  O,  M.) 

u^rEjivATicas  of  the  day. 

Difficulties  and  disabiliks 
under  which  the 

INDIAN  CHURCHES  ARE  LABOURING, 

THBIR  CAUSES  AND  REMEDIES. 

By  Prof.  J.  JR.  Banerjea} 

Vice-Principal,  Metropolitan  Institution, 
Calcutta. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  growing  sense  in  tbe 
Indian  Christian  community  of  the  posaibilty 
of  improvement  of  ludian  Church.  The 
feeling  is  gradually  increasing  ia  volume  that 
something  must  be  done  to  remove  the  difficul¬ 
ties  and  disabilities  under  which  they  labour  so 
that  they  may  grow  up  to  be  Church  of  a 
healthy  type. 

Id  is  sometimes  asserted  that  they  have  not 
been  able  to  develop  on  right  lines  because 
foreign  missionaries  have  either  helped  them 
with  buildings,  pastors  or  preachers  or  with 
advice  which  has  made  it  unnecessry  for  their 
members  to  think  and  act  for  themselvos. 

Now.  it  must  be  admitted  that  at  the 
beginning  at  least  when  the  Indian  congrega¬ 
tions  vVere  formed,  the  foreign  missionaries 
were  in  duty  bound  to  provide  buidings  and 
pastors.  Men  and  women  had  come  out  of 
non-Christian  socities  forsaking  all  they  hrd 
for  Christ.  They  had  nob  the  means  to 
provide  these.  At  the  same  time  it  musb  b* 
admibbed  that  this  help  from  the  foreign 
missionaries,  rendered  for  a  long  bime, 
blunted  the  sense  of  duty  of  Indian  Christians. 
They  got  used  to  the  idea  that  they  must  look 
to  the  missionaries  that  had  planted  the 
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Churches  and  to  the  Societies  or  Churches 
which  they  represented  for  the  carrying  on 
of  Divine  service.  The  result  has  been  that 
even  in  cases  where  a  congregation  can 
support  a  pastor,  it  has  not  done  it.  Now  this 
state  of  things  is  undesirable.  Such  oongrega 
tions  as  can  support  a  pastor  mast  do  so; 
the  foreign  missionaries  ought  to  withdraw 
the  salary  of  the  pastor  of  an  Indian  Church 
ai  soon  as  they  find  that  it  can  support  it* 
own  minister.  Merely  insisting  on  the  per¬ 
formance  of  their  duty  is  not  sufficient.  Further 
in  cases  where  the  congregations  are  too  poor 
t6  support  their  pastors,  tho  leaders  of  tfier 
Indian  Christian  community  should  emphasise 
the  duty  of  self-sacrifice,  by  which  1  mean 
that  Indian  Christians  who  are  able  to  conduct 
Divine  service  should  ba  stirred  Uf5  to  do  so 
as  honorary  preachers.  No  doubt  this  com¬ 
munity  has  in  the  past  given  to  Churches 
and  missions  voluntary  workers.  Still  there 
is  room  for  dorisideration  of  the  question — in 
what  directions  the  self-sacrifici'ng  spirit  of 
Indian  Christians  may  develop.  Let  them 
inquire  and  find  out  what  Churches  cannot 
pay  the  salaries  of  their  pastorts  and  let  them 
work  as  Honorary  Pastors  or  Preachers. 

The  foreigu  missionary,  it  appears,  desires 
to  have  some  connection  with  the  Indian  ; 
Church  planted  by  his  society  or  Church. 
This  may  be  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  he 
wants  to  have  control  over  the  building  which 
<his  mission  provided  ;  but  it  may  be  due  to  1 
some  extent  also  to  his  desire  to  control  the 
Affairs  of  the  congregation  that  he  looks  upon 
*8  hi*.  The  result  of  this  control  by  foreign 
missionaries  of  Indian  congregations  has  been 
to  make  them  dependent  on  the  former  in 
almost  everything  relating  to  Church  business. 
They  have  ceased  to  think  or  at  any  rate  to 
ihmk  independently.  No  doubt  the  mission- 
Aries  conferred  a  great  benefit  on  Indian 
Churches  by  teaching  the ni  how  they  should 
taanage  the  affairs  of  their  congregations  and 

Indian  Christians  oUght  to  be  grateful  to 
them.  But  tbeso  children  of  the  soil  hdve 
had  lon^  training  and  the  they  ought  to  Stand 
oh  their  owu  legs  nowr  and  manage  their  own 
affairs  independently  of  foreign  missionaries. 
The  latter  should  withdraw  from  the  Church 
codrts  which  manage  the  affairs  of  Indian 
Churches,  bo  that  these  may  decide  their 
own  matters  and  think  for  themselves.  Surely 
so  long  as  the  European  clement  continues  in 
Indian  Church  courts^  Indian  Churches  will 
never  fully  realise  their  duty  and  much  of 
the  work  of  organisation  of  Church  activities 
will  be  done  by  the  Europeans.  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  the  initiative  in  connection  with 
any  Church  matter  is  taken  by  the  foreign 
•lament  ?  What  does  it  prove  ? 

Again  an  d  again  the  question  has  been 
asked — why  do  not  the  Indian  Churches 
eupplydo  large  numbers  Christian  workers  of 
the  higher  types — professors,  pastors,  mis¬ 
sionaries?  Be  fere  we  answer  this  question  we 
must  remember  that  just  as  in  Europe,  so  here 
different  men  are  called  to  different  spheres  of 
work  and  all  good  work  is  really  God's  work 
Still  there  is  a  very  widespread  belief  that 
Indian  Christians  do  nob  get  in  mission  service 
what  they  may  legitimately  expect  and  hence 
some  of  them  do  not  enter  mission  service, 
Neither  the  position  nor  the  salary  to 
which  an  Indian  Christian  is  entitled  by  his 
^abilities  and  experience  is  given  him  and  con 
sequeotly  very  few  highly  edacated  Indiau 
Christians  are  attracted  Co  mission  service.  It 
is  often  said  that  the  growth  of  worldliness  in 
the  Indian  Churches  is  responsible  for  the  pau¬ 
city  6f  Indian  Christian  mission  workers.  We 
do  not  claim  for  them  perfection;  very  far  from 
it.;  there  is  much  imperfection  yet  iu  them  and 
of  this  they  are  painfully  conscious.  Yet  we 
do  hot  Admit  that  the  evil  can  be  remedied  by 
asking  the  Indian  Christians  to  be  less  worldly. 
The  fact  is  that  they  keenly  feel  that  they 
cannot  get  in  mission  service  what  they  are 
entitled  to,  This  is  a  serious  state  of  things 
And  should  be  pondered  over.  By  shutting 
out  Indian  Christians  from  positions  of  trust 
And  responsibility,  the  useful  work  they  might 
have  otherwise  dona  for  Christ  is  not  being 
done  and  thus  the  Indian  Churches  are  not 
developing  as  they  ought  to,  for  bheir  mem 
bora  cannot  do  useful  work  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  kind.  Feeble  are  therefore  the  activities 


of  the  Indian  Churches.  Great  are  their  po 
tentialities,  but  these  will  not  pass  into,  actuali¬ 
ties  unless  Indian  Christians  get  the  positions 
of  trust  and  responsibility  to  wh|ch  they  are 
entitled.  I  do  uot  mean  by  this  .only  that  they 
should  be  appointed  .principals,  professors, 
missionaries  in  charge  of  districts,  hut  they 
should  bo  appoiubed  Chairmen  of  mission  coun¬ 
cils  and  members  of  such  bodies,  In  short  no 
distinction  should  be  made  iu  status  between 
Europeans  and  Indians  when  the  Utter  are 
as  qualified  as  the  former.  As  regards 
saUry,  however,  the  European  may  get 
a  little  more  than  the  Indian,  considering! the 
fact  that  the  former  has  Come  a  long  distance 
and  left  his  near  and  dear  ones.  I  am  there¬ 
fore  of  the  opinion  that  Mission  Boards 
Couucils  end  Committees  should  be  so  const!  | 
tuted  that  Indian  Christians  would  effectivelly  j 
coutrol  along  with  Europeans  all  kinds  of. 
mission  work.  As  regards  the  control  of' 
fnnds  I  think  it  just  that  Europeans  should 
have  a  larger  share  of  it  in  those  .cases  where 
the  money  is  chiefly  cqntjibuted  by  people 
of  the  West.  If  it  is  asked — how  can  Indians 
effectively  control  all  mission  work  when  they 
have  not  effective  control  over  mission  funds 
—the  answer  is  that  the  Europeans  chiefly 
should  decide  how  mach  money  should  be 
spent  in  conueotioa  with  the  mission  Work  of 
a  particular  station  or  district,  but  they  should 
equally  with  the  Indians  decide  who  should 
be  appointed  and  to  what  posts,  also  all  de¬ 
tails  of  work.  It  might  be  said  that  the 
Indian  Christians  might  think  in  90tne  cases 
that  there  were  greater  opportunities  of  work 
in  a  prticular  district  and  more  money  should 
be  spent  there  while  the  JCuropean  Christiaus 
might  think  the  other  Way,  and  thus  there 
might  be  friction  between  the  former  and  the 
latter.  I  think  however  tint  all  right  think¬ 
ing  ludian  Christians  will  npt  object  to 
Europeans  having  the  ohief  control  of  money 
contributed  by  people  of  the  West.  I  have 
outlined  above  the  policy  which  ought  in  my 
opinion  to  be  followed  to  make  the  Indian 
Churches  feel  jbhafi  full  opportunity  is  given  to 
their  members  to  develop  their  powers  and 
faculties  iu  the  service  of  the  Master.  «s  well 
as  to  make  them  realise  their  duty  in  the 
support-  I  must  not,  however,  be  understood 
to  mean  that  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Indian 
Charches  has  not  developed  owing  to  what  has 
been  culled  ‘  foreign  domination.  Far  from  it.  , 
Eurqpean  missionaries  havo  by  example  and 
precept  doup  much  for  their  spiritual  growth. 
They  cannot)  forget  how  in  many  cases  some  of 
the  noblest  impulses  by  which  they  have  been 
stimulated  have  been  due  to  the  life  and  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  foreign  missionaries.  The  latter 
as  men  may  have  tbeir  failings,  but)  it  must 
be  admitted  that  they  have  done  much  for 
the  spiritual  uplift  of  Indian  Christians.  In¬ 
dians  have  a  strong  natural  tendency  towards 
the  religions  life,  but  the  foreign  msssionaries 
were  the  first  to  put  before  them  it9  true  ideal 
as  they  had  learned  it  from  the  sabred  Word  of 
Cod.  To  the  mind  of  the  present  writer  it  is 
plain  that  the  ideal  Church  is  not  an  Indian 
Church  governed  by  Indiaos  only  or  a  Eur¬ 
opean  Church  governed  by  Europeans  only.  In 
Christ  there  is  neither  Indiau  nor  European  «\ud 
I  think  the  ideal  Church  is  a  local  Church  to 
which  both  Indian  and  European  coilgrega 
tions  should  belong.  Thus  for  example  as  long 
as  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  Congregation 
alists,  &c.,,  cannot  ignite,  let  there  be  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  for  all  Presbyterian  Congre¬ 
gations  in  India — whether  European  or  Indian 
or  partly  Indian  and  partly  European  -^-and 
let  not  congregations  be  dubbed  as  Indian  or 
European  as  is  so  often  done  .  It  is  true  tbes 
names  do  not  occur  in.  the. names  of  the  Chur 
ches,  nevertheless  the  distinction  is  kept  in 
view.  So  long  however  as  Indian  Churches 
are  kept  quite  separate  from  Europe  »u  congre 
gatioos,  I  think  the  former  should  not  be  gov 
erned  by  foreign  missionaries  as  ex  officio 
members  of  Presbyteries,  &c.  There  is  no  fear 
of  relaxation  of.  discipline  if  Indiana  alone 
have  seats  in  church;  courts.  Asa  matter  of 
fact  they  are  very  severe  to  Indian  Christians 
snd  punish  them  even  when  they  do  not  break 
Church  rules,  if  they  think  they  arB  not  men 
of  the  right  sort.  The  foreign  missionary  is 
powerless  in  cases  of  discipline.  He  may  think 
that  the  Indian,  congregation  is  not  right  iu 
puuishiug  the  man  whom  it  dislikes. 


but  he  fears  that  it  will  break  up  if  it  is  net 
allowed  to  have  its  own  way.  In  this  context  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  after  all  the  foreigner's 
domination  is  so  only  in  name,  for  when 
he  finds  the  feeling  of  the  congregation 
which  which  he  is  connected  very  strong  on  a 
particular  point,  he  allows  it  to  do  wh&b  it 
wishes,  whether  in  matters  of  Church  discip¬ 
line  or  ordinary  Church  government.  I  must 
say  however  that  I  write  this  from  limited 
knowledge.  It  must  he  admitted  that  the 
foreigu  missionaries  or  the  Cunrohes  of 
missionary  societies  in  the  West  have  taught 
and  helped  Indian  Christians  much;  indeed 
they  liavti  done  mqch  for  the  healthy  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  life  of  Indian  Churches  and 
the  spiritual  upheave!  of  their  sons  and 
daughters.  But  now  after  long  training  the 
Indian  Cnurches  ought  to  manage  their  own 
affairs,  show  a  greater  amount  of  mi-tsiooary 
zeal,  do  more  tor  the  evangelization  of  their 
fatherland  aud  thus  grow  into  living 
Churches  that  will  not  rest  till  the  colours 
of  the  CapUin  of  our  salvefciba  float  over 
every  inch  of  it. 

toral  gulillipacj!, 

The  will  of  the  late  General  Nogi  is  a 
pathetic  document.  He  says  that  he  follows 
iiis  Emperor  because  his  services  are  no  longer 
requierd.  He  has  often  sought  to  die  aod 
ohoo-ies  the  occasion  of  a  great  national 
calamity.  General  Nogi  suggests  that  his 
body  be  given  to  a  medical  college,  only  the 
teeth,  hair  and  nails  beiQg  buried. 

Admiral  Togo  will  succeed  General  Nogi 
as  Presdent  of  the  Couoaught  Reception 
Committee. 

Trustworthy  information  has  reached  here 
from  Costantinople  that  negotiations  between 
Turkey  and  Italy  with  a  view  to  peace  have 
been  wrecked  but  this  was  deaied  a  subse¬ 
quently. 

It  is  said  (hat  the  Italian  proposal  was 
that  the  Porte  should  proclaim  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Tripoli.  Italy  thou  settling  her 
natives  there. 

The  following  Gazette  of  India  ExtraOr 
dinary  is  issued  : — 

In  exercise  of  India  Act.  1854  (17  and 
18  Vico,  c  77)  and  with  the  sanction  and 
approbation  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
the  Governor  General  in  Council  is  pleased 
to  issue  the  following  proclainaion  :  The 
following  territory  which  is  now  iucluded 
within  the  province  of  the  Punjab,  namely, 
that  portion  of  the  district  of  Delhi  compris¬ 
ing  the  taheil  of  Delhi  and  the  police  station 
of  Mahrauli,  shall,  on  and  from  the  first  day 
of  October,  1912,  be  taken  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  authority  and  management  of  the  Gever- 
nor-General  of  India  io  Council  and  formed 
into  a  Chief  Comraissiooership  to  be  called 
the  Chief  Commi>sionership  of  Delhi,  and  the 
hon.  Mr.  William  Maloolm  Hailey,  c  I.  e  , 
is  hereby  appointed  to  be  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Delhi  with  effect  from  that  date. 

The  hon.  Sir  James  Scorgie  Mesbon, 
K..  C.  S.  I,  received  charge  of  the  office  of 
Lieutenant-Governor,  United  Provinces  of 
Agra  and  Oudh,  from  the  bon.  Sir  John 
Prescott  Qewett,  o.  C.  S  I.  C  F.,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  16th  September,  1912. 

We  are  glad  at  the  election  of  Wr.  A.  H* 
Silver  as  president  of  the  Upper  India' Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

Gyp  the  Blood,  and  Lefty  Louis,  the  two 
missing  men  implicated  id  the  murdef  of  the 
gambler  Rosenthal,  have  beeu  arrested  at 
Brooklyn  and  taken  to  police  headquarters. 

The  opening  ceremony  of  the  second  sess¬ 
ion  of  the  Swadeshi  Mela(took  plsoe  this  even¬ 
ing  September  14  ia  a  spacious  pandal  adjoio- 
iug  the  mela  grounds,  A1  most  all  Bengalee 
leaders,  besides  a  number  of  Europeans,  Mar- 
waris,  Parsees  and  Madrasees,  were  there. 

Sir  AshutoshMukerjee,  vice  Chancellor  of 
the  Calcutta  University,  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  first  Marwari  Oollege  id  Calcutta. 
The  Marwaris  have  raised  nine  lakhs. 
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*  Table  of  the  Districts  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra  &  Oudh,  showing  their  population,  number  of 
towns  and  villages  according  to  the  Census  of  1911,  and  the  number  of  Missionary  Societies  and 
Mission  workers,  Foreign  and  Indian,  with  the  number  of  people  to  each  worker. 
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1  Dehra  Dnu  ....  Iti 

2  Saharanpur  .... 

3  Muzaft’arnagar  .... 

4  Meerut  .... 

5  Bulandshahr  .... 

6  Aligarh  .... 

Total  of  Meerut  Division  , .. 

205,075 

986.359 

808.360 
1.519,364 
1,123,792 
1,165.680 

430 

1,621 

944 

1,526 

1.542 

1,793 

1 ,305 
1,617 
1,259 
9,315 
4,480 
4,888 
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14,447 
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3 

3 

2 

6 

7 

0 

5 

0 

2 

U 

5 

0 
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7 

51 
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16 
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71 
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25 

44 

15 
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67 

62 

120,6* 

82,181 

94,960 

224,756 

129,520 

2,698 

6,613 

26,076 

6,005 

8,143 

6,856 

5,808,630 

7,856 

U2.Sn4 

■*0,449 

iy 

20 

39 

494 

323 

7  Muttra  . .,  4 

8  Agra  .... 

9  Farrukhabad 

656,310 

1,021,847 

900,022 

846 

1,214 

1,677 

1,387 

1,486 

1,538 

2,031 

2,343 

699 

308 

198 

4,268 

5,192 

3,437 

2,311 

2,347 

614 

10,901 

3 
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2 

2 

14 

3 

2 

0 

3 

10 

15 

6 

2 

0 

5 

65 

96 

87 

45 

31 

120 

51 

53 

36 

16 

8 

82 

54,693 

35,237 

5,658 

6,858 

10  Mainpuri  .... 

11  Etawah  ,,,t 

1*2  Etah  .... 

Total  of  Agra  Division  . . . . 

797,624 

760,121 

871,997 

2 

2 

2 

100,002 

199,406 

108,999 

7.317 
13,075 
19,490 

4.317 
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24,802 

15 

24 

|  38 
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13  Bareilly  ,,ti 

14  Bijnor 

15  Budaun  .... 

lb  Moradabad 

17  Shahjahanpur 

18  Pilibhit 

Total  of  Robilkhand  Division . 

1.094,663 

806,2u2 

1  1, "53, 328 
1,262,933 
945,775 
487,617 

1,949 

2,155 

1,847 

2.504 

2,06.3 

1,073 

4.600 

1,853 

6,080 

5,866 

1,739 

1,283 

9,739 

3,249 

11,289 

16,576 

3,840 

2,047 

1 

1 

4 

1 

2 

5 

1 

0 

4 

2 

1 

8 

1 

2 

7 

2 

2 
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71 

89 

212 

60 

32 

84 

62 

70 

155 

30 

21 

84,205 

403,101 

526,664 

114,812 

236,444 

243,809 

5,238 

6,062 

6,625 

3,441 

10,508 

9,200 

5,650,5 1» 

11,596 

21.421 

*0.740 

12 

12 

22 

589 

422 

19  Cawnpore 

20  Fateh  pur 

21  Banda 

22  Hamirpur 

23  Allahabad 

24  Jhansi. 

25  Jalaun 

Total  of  Allahabad  Division  .... 

1, 142,286 
676.939 
657,237 
465,223 
1.467,136 
680,688 
404,775 

1.982 
1,367 
1,215 
760 
3,5 13 
1,332 
841 

1,456 

113 

147 

223 

2,230 

773 

59 

2,067 

108 

134 

311 

2,399 

1,587 

153 

4 
2 
3 
2 

5 

5 

1 

14 

1 

3 

3 

15 

4 
0 

17 

6 

6 

19 

9 

0 

82 

7 

20 

21 

65 

44 

16 

76 

16 

15 

24 

67 

35 

10 

36,445 

69,706 

73,026 

46,522 

43,151 

52,360 

7,229 

29,432 

18,778 

10,338 

11,114 

8,616 

15,568 

5,494,284 

11.010 

5,o«»  * 

6,76.4 

*2 

40 

64 

255 

243 

26  Benares 

27  Mirzapur 

28  Jaunpur 

29  G-hazipur 

30  Ballia 

Total  of  Benares  Division  .... 

986,344 

724,801 

1,156,254 

839.725 

845,418 

1,994 

4,263 

3,176 

2,549 

1.953 

669 

413 

62 

329 

4 

1,155 

411 

87 

482 

989 
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2 

2 

1 

1 
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2 

1 

21 

3 

5 

1 

1 

40 

24 

3 

5 

9 

69 

28 

19 

3 

6 

33,198 

90,600 

231,250 

279,908 

422,709 

8,223 

13,938 

52,557 

104,956 

56,361 

4,46^,o4^ 

id,yao 

1.477 

3,124 

10 

14 

31 

81 

125 

31  Gorakhpur 

32  Basti 

33  Azamgarh 

•3,201,180 

1,830421 

1,492,818 

7,565  I 
6,925 
4,816  J 

. 

1,040 

52 

104 

1,160 

41 

80 

2 

1 

1 

3 

0 

1 

5 

2 

3 

19 

2 

2 

25 

3 

8 

400,147 

915,210 

373,204 

72,754 

366,084 

149,282 

Total  of  Gorakhpur  Division  .... 

6,624.4114 

iH,auy 

1.196 

1,281 

4 

4 

10 

23“ 

36 

34  Naini  Tal  .... 

3d  Almora  .... 

36  Garhwal 

Total  of  Kumaun  Division  .... 

323,519 

525,104 

480,167 

1,837 

5,038 

3,324 

659 

1,029 

588 

1,039 

1,417 

720 

3 

1 

4 

4 

1 

7 

10 

3 

21 

64 

49 

17 

74 

58 

29,400 

37,507 

120,042 

8,510 

3,805 

4,488 

1.328,780 

10,199 

2,276 

3,170 

7 

y 

20 

134 

149 

37  Lucknow  .... 

38  Unao  .... 

39  Rae  Bareli  .... 

40  Sitapur 

41  Hardoi  .... 

42  Kheri  , , » , 

764.411 

910,915 

1,016,864 

1,138,996 

1,121,248 

959,208 

930 

1,662 

1,744 

2,329 

1,899 

1,681 

2,150 

106 

97 

548 

485 

417 

2,223 

76 

137 

490 

1,059 

928 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

12 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

32 

18 

8 

15 

61 

7 

46 

12 

7 

20 

51 

6 

21,269 

379,665 

1,121,218 

9,800 

30,364 

67  ,710 
32,543 
10,011 
73,785 

lotal  ot  Lucknow  Division  .... 

5,911,642 

il',245 

3.893 

5,413 

10 

13 

27 

ITT 

142 

43  Fyzaba.d  .... 

44  Gonda  .... 

45  Bahraioh  .... 

46  Sultanpur 

47  Partabgarh  .... 

48  Barabanki 

1,154,109 

1,412,212 

1.047,677 

1,048,524 

899.973 

1,083,867 

2,754 

2,802 

1,856 

2,480 

2,190 

2,064 

341 

175 

173 

75 

43 

144 

388 

311 

263 

112 

17 

134 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

8 

22 

17 

1 

2 

15 

10 

25 

17 

14 

2 

12 

230,822 

353,053 

349,508 

64,117 

30,047 

30,814 

69,902 

224,993 

45,116 

lotal  ot  ryzabad  Division  .... 

6,646,362 

14,146 

9ol 

1,225 

9 

2 

10 

"  62 

sir 

STATES. 

1  Rampur  .... 

2  Terhi  ,,,, 

3  Benares  . , . , 

531,217 

300,819 

346,936 

1,003 

1,186 

0 

440 

7 

0 

1,718 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

9 

0 

5 

9 

1 

3 

300,819  3 
86,734  f 

2,9512 

00,819 

43,367 

1.17  8,9  /  2 

2,190 

447 

1,720 

3 

1 

4 

14 

~HT 

Grand  Total  ....  ....  4 

3,014,070 

108,632 

69,284 

39,689 

139 

268 

2,237 

1,779 

"  Pre^r6d  a,‘  th6  ieqU?St  °f  ‘j1?  Edinburgh  Continuation  Committee  of  Provincial  Conference  for  United  Provinces  and  Bebar  The  tables  of 

Missionary  Societies  and  workers,  Foreign  and  Indian,  gathered  with  great  care  and  labour  hv  T?«v  Rflr  n  a  -fi,  h  ,  -Denar,  ine  tables  of 

in  a  few  places.  Mr.  Smith's  definition  of  workers  is,  "  All  paid  worfem  ami Honoran* ^  worker,  who  devl  r  ’  u T  TT’ “e6d  revised 

tables  are  taken  from  the  Government  Census  of  1 9 11  advanced  sheets  of  part  of  which  were  kindly  fnnlished  me!'  W  °  ®  °  h®  W°rk' 
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Mr.  E.  A.  H.  Blunt,  Superintendent  of  the  Census  in  the  United  Provinces 
lias  this  to  say  of  Indian  Christians  in  his  valuable  Chapter  on  the  Religious  forces  at 
work  in  these  Provinces.  “  Quite  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  this  Census  is 
the  very  large  increase  in  Indian  Christians.  In  1 88 1  the  total  figures  were  13,255, 
equivalent  to  3  per  10,000.  In  1891  Indian  Christians  numbered  23,406  or  5  per 
10,000.  The  next  decade  witnessed  an  enormous  impetus  in  missionary  enterprise, 
and  the  figures  grew  to  68,841  or  14  per  10,000.  This  impetus  has  been  more  than 
maintained,  and  the  increase  since  1901  is  only  1,200  short  of  the  total  figures  of  1901, 
making  a  total  of  136,469,  or  29  per  10,000.  The  percentage  of  increase  has  been 
98'2  since  1901,  or  929^5  since  1881,”  (Census  Report  Page  114). 

While  there  has  been  increase  in  each  of  the  nine  Divisions  into  which  the  Pro¬ 
vince  is  divided,  yet  in  the  three  North  Western  Divisions  the  increase  has  been  far 
greater  than  in  the  South  Eastern.  In  the  Meerut  Division,  which  includes  the 
Districts  of  Dehra  Dun,  Saharanpur,  Muzaffarnagar,  Meerut,  Bulandshahr  and  Aligarh, 
the  number  of  Christians  has  doubled,  viz.,  from  22,864  in  1901  to  45,449  in  181 1.  By 
far  the  largest  increase  has  been  in  the  Agra  Division  which  includes  the  Districts  of 
Muttra,  Agra,  Farrukhabad,  Mainpuri,  Etawah  and  Etah.  The  increase  in  these 
Districts  has  been  from  9,847  to  24,802,  and  in  the  Rohilkhand  Division,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  Districts  of  Bareilly,  Bijnor,  Budaun,  Moradabad,  Shahjahanpur  and  Pilibhit 
the  increase  has  been  from  21,421  to  46,740  in  1911.  In  these  three  Divisions  the  in¬ 
crease  has  been  from  54,132  to  1,17,091  or  an  increase  of  62,969,  while  in  the  remaining 
six  Divisions  of  the  Province,  viz.,  Allahabad,  Benares,  Gorakhpur,  Kumaun,  Lucknow 
and  Fyzabad,  the  increase  has  been  only  6,273.  In  the  Allahabad  Division,  with  its 
seven  Districts,  the  increase  has  been  1,758.  In  the  Benares  Division,  with  5  Districts, 
the  increase  has  been  1,647.  In  the  Gorakhpur  Division,  with  three  Districts,  the 
the  increase  has  been  900.  In  the  Kumaun  Division,  with  three  Districts,  the  increase 
has  been  900.  In  the  Lucknow  Division,  with  six  Districts,  the  increase  has  been 
1,610,  and  in  the  Fyzabad  Division,  with  six  Districts,  the  increase  has  been  274. 

At  once  the  question  arises — why  is  it  that  nearly  the  whole  increase  to  the 
Indian  Christian  community  the  last  ten  years  has  been  in  these  three  North  Western 
Divisions  of  the  Province  ?  Is  it  because  there  are  more  foreign  missionaries  in  these 
three  Divisions  than  in  the  other  six  ?  No,  for  in  these  three  are  56  men,  most  of 
them  ordained  foreign  missionaries,  while  in  the  six  Divisions  are  82  men  most  of 
them  ordained.  The  increase  therefore  cannot  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  a 
larger  number  of  foreign  missionaries  are  in  Districts  shewing  larger  gains. 

*  The  Census  gives  full  statistics  of  the  religious  communities  of  the  Province,  shewing  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  each,  with  the  causes  as  understood  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census. 
The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  shew  the  parts  of  the  Province  where  there  has  been  a  large  increase 
in  Indian  Christians  and  to  enquiie  the  cause.  It  is  written  at  the  request  of  the  Edinburgh  Conti¬ 
nuation  Committee  of  the  Provincial  Conference  for  United  Provinces. 
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Is  the  great  increase  due  to  the  larger  number  of  Indian  workers?  The  number 
in  these  three  Divisions  is  1,537  (male)  and  991  (female),  while  in  the  two  Divisions 
of  Allahabad  and  Lucknow  the  number  is  396  (male)  and  383  (female) ;  in  other 
words,  in  the  3  Divisions  in  which  there  have  been  nearly  63,000  out  of  70,000  additions, 
nearly  three  times  more  Indian  workers  were  employed  than  in  the  two  Divisions 
of  Allahabad  and  Lucknow.  And  yet  the  inference  from  this  that  the  success  is  due 
to  the  larger  number  of  Indian  workers  may  not  be  correct.  Looking  at  the  figures 
another  way  we  find  that  in  the  six  Divisions  in  which  there  were  altogether  6,273 
additions  there  were  1471  Indian  Christian  workers,  while  in  the  three  Divisions 
which  show  an  increase  of  62,969,  2518  Indian  workers  were  employed. 

To  study  the  problem  aright  we  would  have  to  enquire  whether  the  workers  in 
the  three  Divisions  are  men  and  women  of  superior  education  and  higher  spiritual 
character  than  those  in  the  six  Divisions  which  shew  little  increase.  Those  who  know 
the  character  and  educational  qualifications  of  the  workers  in  the  three  successful 
Divisions  would  be  slow  to  say  that  they  are  superior  to  the  labourers  in  the  six 
Divisions.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
preachers  in  the  six  Divisions  are  better  educated  than  those  in  the  three  where  the 
accessions  have  been  so  large. 

We  have  therefore  not  yet  found  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question  why  the 
increase  has  been  proportionally  so  great  in  one  part  of  the  Province.  It  is  not 
because  of  the  larger  force  of  labourers  in  that  part,  nor  because  of  their  higher 
education  and  character.  Is  it  then  because  the  Missionary  Societies  have 
been  working  longer  in  these  three  Divisions  than  in  the  other  Divisions  ? 
This  will  not  explain  the  difference  because  in  some  of  the  Districts  in  which  there 
have  been  the  largest  additions  work  was  begun  long  after  work  in  other  Districts 
where  there  have  been  few  additions.  Length  of  years  therefore  in  a  District  will  not 
explain  the  difference  in  additions.  For  example,  take  the  missions  which  have  been  at 
work  fortyor  fifty  years  in  the  Allahabad  and  Lucknow  Divisions,  and  compare  the  few 
additions  to  the  churchesof  these  missions  in  these  two  Divisions  with  the  large  additions 
to  the  churches  of  these  same  missions  in  the  Districts  of  the  three  North  Western 
Divisions,  in  some  of  which  they  have  been  working  a  much  shorter  period.  Take, for 
example,  the  Districts  of  Meerut  and  Etah  which  report  25,348  Indian  Christians,  and 
yet  the  same  missions  which  report  most  of  these  additions  have  been  labouring 
twenty  or  thirty  years  longer  in  other  Districts  with  comparatively  only  a  few  addi¬ 
tions.  We  cannot  say,  therefore,  that  these  large  additions  in  the  three  Divisions  are 
due  to  a  longer  period  of  preparing  the  soil  and  sowing  the  seed. 

Have  Mission  Schools  and  Colleges  had  a  part  in  bringing  about  this  rapid  in¬ 
crease  in  these  three  Divisions  ?  Very  little  so  far  as  we  can  see.  The  Districts 
which  shew  the  largest  increase  are  not  noted  for  their  Missionary  Institutions,  or 
were  not  before  the  large  accessions  necessitated  the  establishment  of  schools  ;  for 
example,  the  one  District  of  Etah  has  had  a  larger  increase  in  the  number  of  Christians 
in  ten  years  than  the  30  Districts  of  the  six  Divisions,  the  increase  in  Etah  being  6,633, 
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while  the  increase  in  these  30  Districts  has  been  6,273,  and  yet  Etah  was  without 
Mission  Schools  before  the  large  accessions,  and  has  not  yet  a  High  School.  What  is 
said  of  Etah  as  a  District  may  be  said  of  Bulandshahr,  Aligarh,  Etawah,  Budaun  and 
other  Districts  in  which  there  have  been  large  additions.  To  Mission  Schools,  there¬ 
fore,  cannot  he  traced  the  preparing  of  the  soil  and  the  sowing  of  the  seed  which  has 
produced  this  large  fruitage.  If  we  cannot  trace  the  increase  to  our  Mission  Schools, 
can  we  trace  it  to  wide  spread  evangelistic  iteneration  ?  To  prove  this  it  would  have 
to  be  shown  that  in  the  three  North  Western  Divisions  of  the  Province  preaching  from 
village  to  village  has  been  the  chief  means  used  to  win  converts,  and  that  neglect  of 
this  explains  the  fewness  of  converts  in  the  other  six  Divisions. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  District  after  District  in  these  six  Divisions  might  be  picked 
out  in  which  the  Gospel  has  been  preached  for  a  much  longer  time  and  with  great 
faithfulness  and  ability,  and  yet  the  baptisms  have  been  comparatively  few.  The 
same  evangelist  has  laboured  for  years  in  one  of  the  Districts  south  and  east  of  Cawn- 
pur  with  only  a  baptism  here  and  there,  and  yet  north  and  west  of  Cawnpur  he  has 
baptized  hundreds  in  a  year.  He  is  the  same  man  and  has  not  changed  his  message, 
but  he  has  found  in  the  north  and  west  of  the  Province  the  Lai  Begis,  a  people  who 
seem  prepared  and  ready  to  receive  Christ  as  their  Lord.  From  them  more  than  nine 
tenths  of  the  village  converts  have  come.  A  missionary  writes  me — “  As  to  converts 
in  the  villages  in  this  District  only  three  so  far  as  I  know  have  not  come  from  the 
Lai  Begis.  I11  that  District  there  have  been  over  2000  baptisms.  Quite  nine  tenths  of 
the  Training  School  students  of  that  Mission  have  come  from  this  class.”  An  Indian 
evangelist  in  charge  of  the  missionary  work  in  a  large  District  writes  me  that  nine¬ 
teen  twentieth  of  the  converts  in  his  District  have  come  from  the  Lai  Begis.  It  is 
important,  therefore,  to  know  who  the  Lai  Begis  are.  They  worship  Lai  Beg,  who 
is  probably  of  Mohammedan  extraction.  The  Hindus  call  him  Lai  Guru.  The  other 
gods  of  the  Lai  Begis  “are  a  confused  crowd  of  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  deities  and 
evil  spirits.  They  appear  to  observe  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  festivals  alike,  the  Id 
and  Muharram,  as  well  as  the  Dewali  and  Holi.”  (Census  Report  page  123).  It  is 
from  this  class,  ready  to  unite  in  the  religious  observances  of  Hindus  and  Mohamme¬ 
dans  alike,  that  more  than  nine  tenths  of  the  converts  from  the  villages  in  recent  years 
have  come.  They  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  villages  of  the  three  North  West¬ 
ern  Divisions  of  the  Province,  but  not  in  the  South  Eastern  Divisions,  except  in  scat¬ 
tered  families  and  in  cities. 

And  what  of  these  village  converts?  In  Chapter  IV  of  the  Census  Report  in 
which  there  is  a  careful  survey  of  the  religious  forces  at  work  in  the  Province,  Mr. 
Blunt  writes,  “I  feel  sure  that  the  Christian  of  1911  is  in  a  much  less  unhappy  condi¬ 
tion  than  he  was  ten  years  ago,  and  the  reason  in  large  measure  I  put  down  to  the 

fact  that  he  himself  is  a  better  man . There  can  be  no  question  that  year  by  year 

Christianity  is  becoming  far  more  of  a  reality  for  those  who  adopt  it.”  (Census  Report 
pages  144-148.)  This  is  the  judgment  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census,  and  it  is 
the  judgment  as  well  of  the  missionaries  and  evangelists  who  come  into  closest  touch 
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with  thousands  of  converts  baptized  in  recent  years,  most  of  whom  live  in  villages  and 
are  drawn  largely  from  one  caste.  The  limited  scope  of  this  paper  does  not  permit 
more  than  a  statement  that  while  the  Gospel  message  has  led  to  the  baptism  of  tens 
-of  thousands  from  this  caste,  yet  it  has  also  proved  itself  the  message  of  God  unto 
salvation  to  thousands  of  the  higher  castes  and  of  Moslems,  many  of  whom  have  been 
the  leaders  and  evangelists  in  this  village  caste  movement.  Nor  does  the  scope  of 
of  this  paper  permit  more  than  a  statement  that  while  to  Mission  Schools,  Colleges, 
hospitals,  teaching  in  zenanas  and  Christian  literature  cannot  be  traced  a  large  num- 
bei  of  baptisms,  yet  these  agencies  are  touching  very  closely  and  turning  to  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  the  thought  and  heart  of  large  classes  and  castes  not  reached  in  other 
ways.  The  Census  Report  recognizes  this.  “  Missions  again  have  a  great  indirect 
influence.  Through  their  Schools  and  Colleges  they  influence  the  lives  of  their  non- 
Christian  pupils  to  an  enormous  extent.”  (Page  148). 

Mr  Blunt  is  of  opinion  that  great  as  has  been  the  success  of  Christian  Missions 
in  this  Provinces,  the  success  should  have  been  greater.  His  argument  is  this  :  the 
position  of  Christianity  in  India  is  very  similar  to  the  position  it  occupied  in  the 
first  centuries.  It  commenced  with  the  lower  strata  of  society,  the  Galilaen  fishermen, 
the  Roman  slave  and  the  Pagan  savage,  and  worked  up  to  the  higher.  “  With  the 
example  of  what  it  achieved  in  the  past  before  us,  its  success  in  India  need  not  there- 
iore  cause  surprise.  And  the  important  question  for  consideration  appears  to  me  to 
be  not  why  it  has  been  successful,  but  why  it  has  been  no  more  successful.”  (Census 
Report  Pages  144 — 145.) 

This  is  a  question  for  this  Conference  to  consider.  May  not  one  answer  be  that 
the  churches  and  missions  have  not  constantly  and  prayerfully  urged  on  every 
member  of  Christ’s  body  the  privilege  and  responsibility  and  blessedness  of  telling  to 
any  one  who  will  listen  of  the  wondrous  new  life  in  Christ.  “  Christianity  is  not 
Christianity  unless  it  is  self-propagating.” 

PRAYER. 

“  Father,  high  and  holy.  Who  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  hast  given  us  the 
right  to  become  children  of  God,  and  hast  made  us  partakers  of  that  Kingdom  into 
which  they  come  from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  from  the  north  and  from  the  south, 
born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God  ; 
lead  us,  we  humbly  pray,  into  the  communion  of  the  saints,  into  the  fellowship  of  giving 
and  receiving  and  rejoicing,  into  the  penitence  of  the  forgiven  and  the  travail  of  Christ 
over  the  souls  of  men,  into  that  which  passeth  knowledge,  till  we  be  filled  unto  all 
the  fulness  of  God.”  (Christ’s  Message  of  the  Kingdom,  by  A.  G.  Hogg,  M.  A.) 
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Mt.  E.  A.  H.  Blunt,  Superintendent  of  the  Census  in  the  United  Provinces 
has  this  to  say  of  Indian  Christians  in  his  valuable  Chapter  on  the  Religious  forces  at 
woik  in  these  Provinces.  “  Quite  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  this  Census  is 
the  very  laige  increase  in  Indian  Christians.  In  1 88 1  the  total  figures  were  13,255, 
equivalent  to  3  per  10,000.  In  1891  Indian  Christians  numbered  23,406  or  5  per 
10,000.  The  next  decade  witnessed  an  enormous  impetus  in  missionary  enterprise, 
and  the  figures  grew  to  68,841  or  14  per  10,000.  This  impetus  has  been  more  than 
maintained,  and  the  increase  since  1901  is  only  1,200  short  of  the  total  figures  of  1901, 
making  a  total  of  1 36,469,  or  29  per  10,000.  The  percentage  of  increase  has  been 
982  since  190b  or  929’5  since  1881,”  (Census  Report  Page  1 1 4). 

While  there  has  been  increase  in  each  of  the  nine  Divisions  into  which  the  Pro¬ 
vince  is  divided,  yet  in  the  three  North  Western  Divisions  the  increase  has  been  far 
gi eater  than  in  the  South  Eastern.  In  the  Meerut  Division,  which  includes  the 
Districts  of  Dehra  Dun,  Saharanpur,  Muzaffarnagar,  Meerut,  Bulandshahr  and  Aligarh, 
the  number  of  Christians  has  doubled,  viz.,  from  22,864  in  1901  to  45,449  in  1811.  By 
far  the  largest  increase  has  been  in  the  Agra  Division  which  includes  the  Districts  of 
Muttra,  Agra,  Farrukhabad,  Mainpuri,  Etawah  and  Etah.  The  increase  in  these 
Districts  has  been  from  9,847  to  24,802,  and  in  the  Rohilkhand  Division,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  Districts  of  Bareilly,  Bijnor,  Bifdaun,  Moradabad,  Shahjahanpur  and  Pilibhit 
the  increase  has  been  from  21,421  to  46,740  in  1911.  In  these  three  Divisions  the  in¬ 
crease  has  been  from  54,132  to  1,17,091  or  an  increase  of  62,969,  while  in  the  remaining 
six  Divisions  of  the  Province,  viz.,  Allahabad,  Benares,  Gorakhpur,  Kumaun,  Lucknovt 
and  Fyzabad,  the  increase  has  been  only  6,273.  In  the  Allahabad  Division,  with  its 
seven  Districts,  the  increase  has  been  1,758.  In  the  Benares  Division,  with  5  Districts 
the  increase  has  been  1,647.  In  the  Gorakhpur  Division,  with  three  Districts  the 
the  increase  has  been  900.  In  the  Kumaun  Division,  with  three  Districts,  the  increase 
has  been  900.  In  the  Lucknow  Division,  with  six  Districts,  the  increase  has  been 
1,610,  and  in  the  Pyzabad  Division,  with  six  Districts,  the  increase  has  been  274. 

At  once  the  question  arises — why  is  it  that  nearly  the  whole  increase  to  the 
Indian  Christian  community  the  last  ten  years  has  been  in  these  three  North  Western 
Divisions  of  the  Province  ?  Is  it  because  there  are  more  foreign  missionaries  in  these 
three  Divisions  than  in  the  other  six  ?  No,  for  in  these  three  are  56  men,  most  of 
them  ordained  foreign  missionaries,  while  in  the  six  Divisions  are  82  men  most  of 
them  ordained.  The  increase  therefore  cannot  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  a 
larger  number  of  foreign  missionaries  are  in  Districts  shewing  larger  gains. 

*  The  Census  gives  full  statistics  of  the  religious  communities  of  the  Province,  shewing  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  each,  with  the  causes  as  understood  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census. 
The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  shew  the  parts  of  the  Province  where  there  has  been  a  large  increase 
in  Indian  Christians  and  to  enquire  the  cause.  It  is  written  at  the  request  of  the  Edinburgh  Conti¬ 
nuation  Committee  of  the  Provincial  Conference  for  United  Provinces. 

Allahabai,  :  /  J.  J.  LUCAS. 

November,  1912.  J 


Is  the  great  increase  due  to  the  larger  number  of  Indian  workers  ?  The  number 
in  these  thiee  Divisions  is  1,537  (male)  and  991  (female),  while  in  the  two  Divisions 
of  Allahabad  and  Lucknow  the  number  is  396  (male)  and  383  (female) ;  in  other 
woids,  in  ^le  3  Divisions  in  which  there  have  been  nearly  63,000  out  of  70,000  additions, 
nearly  three  times  more  Indian  workers  were  employed  than  in  the  two  Divisions 
of  Allahabad  and  Lucknow.  And  yet  the  inference  from  this  that  the  success  is  due 
to  the  laigei  number  of  Indian  workers  may  not  be  correct.  Looking  at  the  figures 
anothei  way  we  find  that  in  the  six  Divisions  in  which  there  were  altogether  6,273 
additions  there  were  1471  Indian  Christian  workers,  while  in  the  three  Divisions 
which  show  an  increase  of  62,969,  2518  Indian  workers  were  employed. 

To  study  the  problem  aright  we  would  have  to  enquire  whether  the  workers  in 
the  thiee  Divisions  are  men  and  women  of  superior  education  and  higher  spiritual 
chaiacter  than  those  in  the  six  Divisions  which  shew  little  increase.  Those  who  know 
the  charactei  and  educational  qualifications  of  the  workers  in  the  three  successful 
Divisions  would  be  slow  to  say  that  they  are  superior  to  the  labourers  in  the  six 
Divisions.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
preachers  in  the  six  Divisions  are  better  educated  than  those  in  the  three  where  the 
accessions  have  been  so  large.  . 

We  have  therefore  not  yet  found  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question  why  the 
increase  has  been  proportionally  so  great  in  one  part  of  the  Province.  It  is  not 
because  of  the  larger  force  of  labourers  in  that,  part,  nor  because  of  their  higher 
education  and  character.  Is  it  then  because  the  Missionary  Societies  have 
been  working  longer  in  these  three  Divisions  than  in  the  other  Divisions  ? 
This  will  not  explain  the  difference  because  in  some  of  the  Districts  in  which  there 
have  been  the  largest  additions  work  was  begun  long  after  work  in  other  Districts 
where  there  have  been  few  additions.  Length  of  years  therefore  in  a  District  will  not 
explain  the  difference  in  additions.  For  example,  take  the  missions  which  have  been  at 
■work  fort}  or  fifty  years  in  the  Allahabad  and  Lucknow  Divisions,  and  compare  the  few 
additions  to  the  churchesof  these  missions  in  these  two  Divisions  with  the  large  additions 
to  the  churches  of  these  same  missions  in  the  Districts  of  the  three  North  Western 
Divisions,  in  some  of  which  they  have  been  working  a  much  shorter  period.  Take, for 
example,  the  Districts  of  Meerut  and  Etah  which  report  25,348  Indian  Christians,  and 
yet  the  same  missions  which  report  most  of  these  additions  have  been  labouring 
twenty  or  thirty  years  longer  in  other  Districts  with  comparatively  only  a  few  addi¬ 
tions.  We  cannot  say,  therefore,  that  these  large  additions  in  the  three  Divisions  are 
due  to  a  longei  period  of  preparing  the  soil  and  sowing  the  seed. 

Have  Mission  Schools  and  Colleges  had  a  part  in  bringing  about  this  rapid  in¬ 
crease  in  these  three  Divisions  ?  Very  little  so  far  as  we  can  see.  The  Districts 
which  shew  the  largest  increase  are  not  noted  for  their  Missionary  Institutions,  or 
were  not  before  the  large  accessions  necessitated  the  establishment  of  schools  ;  for 
example,  the  one  District  of  Etah  has  had  a  larger  increase  in  the  number  of  Christians 
in  ten  years  than  the  30  Distiicts  of  the  six  Divisions,  the  increase  in  Etah  being  6,633, 
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while  the  increase  in  these  30  Districts  has  been  6,273,  and  yet  Etah  was  without 
Mission  Schools  before  the  large  accessions,  and  has  not  yet  a  High  School.  What  is 
said  of  Etah  as  a  District  may  be  said  of  Bulandshahr,  Aligarh,  Etawah,  Budaun  and 
other  Districts  in  which  there  have  been  large  additions.  To  Mission  Schools,  there¬ 
fore,  cannot  he  traced  the  preparing  of  the  soil  and  the  sowing  of  the  seed  which  has 
produced  this  large  fruitage.  If  we  cannot  trace  the  increase  to  our  Mission  Schools, 
can  we  trace  it  to  wide  spread  evangelistic  iteneration  ?  To  prove  this  it  would  have 
to  be  shown  that  in  the  three  North  Western  Divisions  of  the  Province  preaching  from 
village  to  village  has  been  the  chief  means  used  to  win  converts,  and  that  neglect  of 
this  explains  the  fewness  of  converts  in  the  other  six  Divisions. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  District  after  District  in  these  six  Divisions  might  be  picked 
out  in  which  the  Gospel  has  been  preached  for  a  much  longer  time  and  with  great 
faithfulness  and  ability,  and  yet  the  baptisms  have  been  comparatively  few.  The 
same  evangelist  has  laboured  for  years  in  one  of  the  Districts  south  and  east  of  Cawn- 
pur  with  only  a  baptism  here  and  there,  and  yet  north  and  west  of  Cawnpur  he  has 
baptized  hundreds  in  a  year.  He  is  the  same  man  and  has  not  changed  his  message, 
but  he  has  found  in  the  north  and  west  of  the  Province  the  Lai  Begis,  a  people  who 
seem  prepared  and  ready  to  receive  Christ  as  their  Lord.  From  them  more  than  nine 
tenths  of  the  village  converts  have  come.  A  missionary  writes  me — “As  to  converts 
in  the  villages  in  this  District  only  three  so  far  as  I  know  have  not  come  from  the 
Lai  Begis.  In  that  District  there  have  been  over  2000  baptisms.  Quite  nine  tenths  of 
the  Training  School  students  of  that  Mission  have  come  from  this  class.”  An  Indian 
evangelist  in  charge  of  the  missionary  work  in  a  large  District  writes  me  that  nine¬ 
teen  twentieth  of  the  converts  in  his  District  have  come  from  the  Lai  Begis.  It  is 
important,  therefore,  to  know  who  the  Lai  Begis  are.  They  worship  Lai  Beg,  who 
is  probably  of  Mohammedan  extraction.  The  Hindus  call  him  Lai  Guru.  The  other 
gods  of  the  Lai  Begis  “are  a  confused  crowd  of  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  deities  and 
evil  spirits.  They  appear  to  observe  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  festivals  alike,  the  Id 
and  Muharram,  as  well  as  the  Dewali  and  Holi.”  (Census  Report  page  123).  It  is 
from  this  class,  ready  to  unite  in  the  religious  observances  of  Hindus  and  Mohamme¬ 
dans  alike,  that  moiethan  nine  tenths  of  the  converts  from  the  villages  in  recent  years 
have  come.  They  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  villages  of  the  three  North  West¬ 
ern  Divisions  of  the  Province,  but  not  in  the  South  Eastern  Divisions,  except  in  scat¬ 
tered  families  and  in  cities. 

And  what  of  these  village  converts?  In  Chapter  IV  of  the  Census  Report  in  t 
which  there  a  careful  survey  of  the  religious  forces  at  work  in  the  Province,  Mr. 
Blunt  writeoff  I  feel  sure  that  the  Christian  of  1911  is  in  a  much  less  unhappy  condi¬ 
tion  than  he  was  ten  years  ago,  and  the  reason  in  large  measure  I  put  down  to  the 

fact  that  he  himself  is  a  better  man . There  can  be  no  question  that  year  by  year 

Christianity  is  becoming  far  more  of  a  reality  for  those  who  adopt  it.”  (Census  Report 
pages  1 44- 1 48. )/ ^  his  is  the  judgment  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census,  and  it  is 
the  judgment  hs  well  of  the  missionaries  and  evangelists  who  come  into  closest  touch 
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with  thousands  of  converts  baptized  in  recent  years,  most  of  whom  live  in  villages  and 
are  drawn  largely  from  one  caste.  The  limited  scope  of  this  paper  does  not  permit 
more  than  a  statement  that  while  the  Gospel  message  has  led  to  the  baptism  of  tens 
ot  thousands  fiom  this  caste,  yet  it  has  also  proved  itself  the  message  of  God  unto 
salvation  to  thousands  of  the  higher  castes  and  of  Moslems,  many  of  whom  have  been 
the  leaders  and  evangelists  in  this  village  caste  movement.  Nor  does  the  scope  of 
of  this  paper  permit  more  than  a  statement  that  while  to  Mission  Schools,  Colleges, 
hospitals,  teaching  in  zenanas  and  Christian  literature  cannot  be  traced  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  baptisms,  yet  these  agencies  are  touching  very  closely  and  turning  to  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  the  thought  and  heart  of  large  classes  and  castes  not  reached  in  other 

I  ways.  The  Census  Report  recognizes  thisV^‘  Missions  again  have  a  great  indirect 
influence.  Through  their  Schools  and  Colleges  they  influence  the  lives  of  their  non- 
Christian  pupils  to  an  enormous  extent.”  (Page  148). 

I  ^  Mi  Blunt  is  of  opinion  that  great  as  has  been  the  success  of  Christian  Missions 
1  in  this  1  rovinces,  the  success  should  have  been  greater.  His  argument  is  this  :  the 
|  Pos'ti°n  of  Christianity  in  India  is  very  similar  to  the  position  it  occupied  in  the 
first  centuries.  It  commenced  with  the  lower  strata  of  society,  the  Galilaen  fishermen, 
the  Roman  slave  and  the  Pagan  savage,  and  worked  up  to  the  higher.  “  With  the 
I  cxample  of  what  it  achieved  in  the  past  before  us,  its  success  in  India  need  not  there - 
:  foie  cause  surprise^/  And  the  important  question  for  consideration  appears  to  me  to 
be  not  why  it  has  been  successful,  but  why  it  has  been  no  more  successful.”  (Census 
Report  Pages  144 — 145.) 

This  is  a  question  for  this  Conference  to  consider.  May  not  one  answer  be  that 
the  churches  and  missions  have  not  constantly  and  prayerfully  urged  on  every 
meinbei  of  Christs  body  the  privilege  and  responsibility  and  blessedness  of  telling  to 
any  one  who  will  listen  of  the  wondrous  new  life  in  Christ.  “  Christianity  is  not 
Christianity  unless  it  is  self-propagating.” 

PRAYER. 

“  Father,  high  and  holy.  Who  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  hast  given  us  the 
right  to  become  children  of  God,  and  hast  made  us  partakers  of  that  Kingdom  into 
which  they  come  from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  from  the  north  and  from  the  south,, 
born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God  ; 
lead  us,  we  humbly  pray,  into  the  communion  of  the  saints,  into  the  fellowship  of  giving 
and  receiving  and  rejoicing,  into  the  penitence  of  the  forgiven  and  the  travail  of  Christ 
over  the  souls  of  men,  into  that  which  passeth  knowledge,  till  we  be  filled  unto  all 
the  fulness  of  God.”  (Christ’s  Message  of  the  Kingdom,  by  A.  G.  Hogg,  M.  A.) 
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INDIA. 


THE  LAND  AND  ITS  PEOPLE. 


India  is  geographically  the  Italy  of  the  Asiatic  continent. 
Histoncally  too,  she  is  Italy’s  counterpart  in  at  least  one 
respect.  What  the  one,  with  her  bountiful  streams  and  sun¬ 
lit  plains  was  to  the  conquering  adventurers  from  northern 
.rope,  taat  was  the  other  to  the  successive  hordes  of  hardy 
invaders  who,  looking  across  at  her  fertile  plains  from  the 
b  eak  table-lands  of  Central  Asia,  swept  over  her  mountain 
barriers  and  took  possession  of  her  treasures.  Kolarian, 
Dravidian,  Aryjm,  Persian,  Grecian,  Bactrian,  Parthian,’ 
ocythian,  Hun  and  Afghan,  Tatar  and  Mongolian— all  these 
and  others  have  had  their  share  of  India’s  spoils,  some  scarce 
moie  than  touching  her  borders,  others  leaving  their  per¬ 
manent  impress  on  her  life  and  character. 

He  is  a  rash  man  who  would  attempt  to  tell  the  exact  details 
o  t  icse  successive  invasions.  The  Kolarians,  as  exemplified 
to-day  in  the  Santals,1  for  instance,  are  often  spoken  of  as 
aborigines ;  but  the  probability  is  that  the  real  aborigines  were 
Negritos,  specimens  of  which  race  are  still  to  be  found  in 
the  Andaman  Islands,  and  that  the  Kolarians  were  themselves 
invaders,  coming  through  the  northeast  passes.  The  northwest 
passes  were  thereafter  the  way  of  access,  the  first  to  use  them 
being  the  Dravidians.  The  when  and  the  whence  of  their 
movement  no  one  knows,  though  it  may  be  safe  to  include 
them  under  the  general  name  Turanian. 

.  ^ext  came  the  Aryans.  From  their  original  home,  probably 
m  the  region  south  of  the  Aral  Sea,  they  had  divided  into  two 
great  streams,  one  flowing  northward  and  westward  to  people 
’e  A'-iropean  continent,  and  the  other  pouring  southward,  and 
subdividing  into  Iranian  (Persian)  and  Indian  branches  The 
time  of  the  movement  into  India  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
History  there  is  none.  The  sole  literature  of  the  period  is  the 
Rig- Veda,  from  the  hymns  of  which  only  the  vaguest  con¬ 
clusions  can  be  drawn.  Dates  varying  from  one  another  by  a 
thousand  years  or  more  have  been  assigned  by  various  writers.1 


Mr.  Tisdall,  reasoning  from  a  comparison  of  the  Rig-Veda  with  the  Av«t= 
fixes  upon  a  date  as  late  as  I5oo  B.  C.  “India:  Its  History,  Darkness  and  Dawn  ” 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF 


It  is  probably  safe,  however,  to  place  the  beginning  of  the 
Aryan  invasion  not  later  than  B.  C.  2000. 

The  word  sindhu,  the  Sanscrit  for  “stream”  or  “flood,  was 
probably  the  name  given  by  the  Aryans  themselves  to  the  fiist 
great  river  they  reached  in  their  south-eastward  progress. 
From  this  name,  Sindhu,  Hind  or  Indus,  come  both  India  and 
Hindustan,  the  one  through  the  Greek  and  the  other  through 
the  Persian.  The  two  are  generally  used  synonymously,  but 
Hindustan  is  more  precisely  applicable — and  is  applied  by  the 
people  themselves  to-day — to  the  northern  half  of  the  penin¬ 
sula,  the  valleys  of  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges ;  while  India  is 
now  often  made  to  take  in  the  entire  Indian  Kmpiie,  including 
Burmah. 

The  invasion  of  India  by  the  Aryans  was  not  a  sudden  in¬ 
road,  but  a  long  continued  movement.  Resting  first  on  the 
Indus,  the  invaders  gradually  spread  eastward,  everywhere 
pushing  back  their  predecessors,  whom  they  called  dasyus 
(enemies  or  ruffians).  They  counted  these  dark-skinned  sav¬ 
ages  as  little  better  than  wild  beasts,  whom  it  was  a  virtue,  to 
destroy.  The  Dasyus,  however,  were  not  all  uncivilized.  Some 
had  forts  and  cities,  and  no  small  wealth.  But  they  could  not 
stand  before  the  Aryans.  Those  who  were  not  slam  were 
either  reduced  to  a  position  akin  to  slavery,  or. forced  further 
and  further  back  to  the  south  and  west.  This  process  con¬ 
tinued  through  perhaps  eight  or  ten  centuries,  till  the  Aryans 
had  overspread  the  whole  of  northern  India,  to  Behar  on 
the  east  and  the  Vindhya  Hills  on  the  south.  This  region  they 
called  Arya-varta;  all  beyond  was  Mlschha-desa,  the  land  o 

the  unclean.”  .  , 

Then  began  a  somewhat  different  movement  toward  the 

south,  more  a  colonization  than  a  complete  conquest.  “It 
was  ”  to  quote  a  recent  writer,3  “a  social  rather  than  an  ethnical 
revolution.  The  aborigines  were  not  hunted  down,  nor  even 
dispossessed  of  the  land,  but,  coming  under  the  influence  of  a 
stronger  race,  they  learned  to  adopt  its  civilization  and  religion. 

In  the  mixed  race  that  arose,  the  preponderating  ele¬ 
ment  was  naturally  the  Dravidian.  The  mass  of  the  people 
continued  to  use  their  own  tongue  then,  as  they  still  do,  m 
Southern  India.” 

The  dawn  of  real  history  is  to  be  reckoned  from  the  invasion 
by  Darius  Hystaspes  (about  500  B.  C.),  who  probably  ex- 

3  C.  F.  de  la  Fosse,  “History  of  India,”  p.  20. 
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tended  his  conquest  almost  to  the  borders  of  Rajputana.  Still 

leLTeSrthe*rSt  UnqUeJStred  date>  327  B.  C.,  when  Alex- 
",  nJe  Great  conquered  Porus,  the  greatest  of  the  Aryan 

fV  o"  fU  c°fothat  ^Tme’  and  carried  the  Grecian  standards  as 
,  Sutlej.  He  again  established  no  permanent  control ; 
ji  the  contact  between  Greece  and  India  was  not  without 

and  art  of  ,he°Lter  P  °S0P  y  f°rmer  and  the  science 

Seleucus  I.,  of  the  Graeco-Bactrian  line,  succeeded  in  form- 

rlnnrn Tu’"  Chandragupta,  who  as  King  of  Magadha 
(  pproximately  the  modern  Behar  and  Oudh),  had  extended 

is  (  omimoH  over  the  entire  Panjab.  Second  in  succession 
to  Chanchagupta  was  his  grandson,  Asoka  the  Great,  the 
famous  Buddhist  king,  who  extended  his  beneficent  sway  over 
almost  the  whole  of  India  (B.  C.  263-223) 

During  the  next  nine  or  ten  centuries  there  were  invasions 
by  he  Graeco-Bactrians,  the  Parthians,  and  the  Scythians, 
the  last-named  continuing  their  inroads  well  into  the  Christian 
era,  and  making  a  permanent  impression  on  the  life  of  the 

1Ce°,Try'T  lXeXt  foIlowed  the  Huns>  who,  under  their  dread 
eader,  Toroman,  came  near  shattering  the  Aryan  power 

Toroman  s  death  and  the  defeat  of  his  son  Mihirakula  by 
Yasodharman,  King  of  Ujjain  (Central  India),  delivered  the 
Iwcl  hlS  devastatm&  influence  (533  A.  D.).  Soon  after 

ArLnierefCfuleir0i,p0W®r  the  Rajpdt  race>  who  claimed  to  be 
Aryans  of  the  Kshattnya  or  Warrior  caste.  Warriors  they 

were  but  probably  of  Scythian,4  not  Aryan,  origin  Their 

ascendancy  brought  with  it  the  fall  of  Buddhism  and  restora¬ 
tion  of  Hinduism. 

•  But /jceady  in  the  northwest  were  heard  the  first  mutter- 
mp  °f  the  storm  of  Mohammedan  invasion  that  was  to  over¬ 
whelm  the  Hindu  power.  First  came  the  Arabs,  who  made 

orrnn°7  dunng  the  seventh  century,  conquered  and 

occupied  Sindh  during  a  part  of  the  eighth,  but  were  finally 
iepe  led  by  the  Rajputs  early  in  the  ninth.  Meanwhile,  how¬ 
ever,  another  Moslem  power,  of  Tatar  or  Turkish  origin,5  with 
Ghazni  in  Afghanistan  as  its  capital,  had  risen  to  prominence- 
and  in  the  closing  years  of  the  tenth  century,  Sabaktagin,  fol¬ 
lowed  later  by  his  more  famous  son,  Mahmud  of  Ghazni 
swept_over  the  Panjab,  establishing  what  is  known  as  the 

:  tru&  7*^**$?- s8’ 5e- 
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Pathan  (or  Afghan)  Empire,  whose  various  dynasties  covered 
the  next  five  hundred  years.  It  was  a  period  of  almost  continu¬ 
ous  warfare.  Not  only  did  the  Afghans  find  formidable  op¬ 
ponents  in  the  Rajputs  and  other  Hindu  neighbors  to  the 
south,  but  they  soon  had  to  begin  to  deal  with  the  inroads  of 
the  all-conquering  Mughuls  or  Mongols,  the  third  set  of  Mos¬ 
lem  invaders  of  India.  First  came  the  “World-stormer,” 
Chengiz  Khan,  who,  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  pierced 
as  far  as  Peshawar,  and  then  turned  back  into  Afghanistan. 
Nearly  a  century  later  Timur,  or  Tamerlane,  of  the  same 
fierce  race,  carried  his  conquest  as  far  as  Delhi ;  and  Babar 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century  conquered  the  entire  Panjab,  and 
later  almost  the  whole  of  Northern  India.  The  three  most 
famous  emperors  in  this  Mughul  line  are  Akbar  the  Great 
(1556-1605),  who  extended  his  empire  through  Bengal  and 
Orissa  on  the  east  and  Birar  on  the  south,  and  who,  though 
he  overthrew  the  Rajputs,  the  great  defenders  of  Hinduism, 
yet  by  his  conciliatory  statesmanship  gained  the  friendship  of 
the  Hindus;  Shah  Jahan  (1627-1658),  under  whom  the  Mos¬ 
lem  Empire  reached  the  zenith  of  its  glory — not  unfitly  marked 
by  the  erection  at  Agra  of  that  triumph  of  architectural  skill, 
the  Taj  Mahal;  and  Aurungzeb  (1658-1707),  whose  long  reign 
ended  in  general  disorder  and  the  partial  return  of  the  Hindus 
to  power,  the  Mahrattas  coming  to  the  front  in  the  south  and 
the  Sikhs  in  the  north. 

Meanwhile  a  new  and  potent  factor  in  India’s  development 
was  beginning  to  make  itself  felt.  The  East  India  Company, 
chartered  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1600,  had  by  the  end  of 
Aurungzeb’s  reign  already  grown,  largely  under  the  force  of 
circumstances  beyond  its  control,  from  a  quiet  trading  concern 
into  a  complex  civil  and  military  organization,  with  prosperous 
fort-protected  towns  at  Madras,  Bombay  and  Calcutta.  While 
the  Mahrattas  were  humbling  the  Mughuls  in  the  north,  the 
English  overcame  in  the  south  their  rivals,  the  French,  allied 
with  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  (battle  of  Plassey,  1757).  The 
issue  between  the  Mahrattas  and  the  English  was  settled  by 
the  great  victory  of  Assai  (September,  1803)  ;  and  the  Sikhs 
in  their  turn  were  vanquished  in  the  wars  of  1846  and  1848. 
leaving  the  British  in  possession  of  practically  the  whole  of 
India. 

Next  came  the  awful  mutiny  of  1857.  The  Sepoys,  the 
trusted  native  troops  of  the  East  India  Company,  rose  in  re¬ 
bellion  in  almost  all  the  military  centres  of  Northern  India, 
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taking  as  their  pretext  the  serving  out  of  a  cartridge  supposed 
to  be  greased  with  the  fat  of  cows  and  pigs.  Had  the  upris¬ 
ings  been  simultaneous  and  under  the  control  of  leaders  of 
capacity,  India  would  have  had  to  be  reconquered.  But  the 
natives  had  no  real  generals,  while  the  handful  of  British  were 
led  by  such  men  as  Havelock,  Outram,  Colin  Campbell  and 
JNicholson.  The  sieges  of  Cawnpore  and  Lucknow,  the  one 
ending  in  massacre  and  the  other  in  final  relief,  are  only  paral¬ 
leled  in  thrilling  interest  by  the  heroic  storming  of  Delhi — 
7.000  in  the  open  against  50,000  behind  massive  stone  walls, 
lhe  end  was  complete  victory  for  the  British.  But  the  East 
ndia  Company  was  dissolved  (1858),  and  the  administration 
of  the  country  was  transferred  to  the  Crown- — an  act  which 
led  up  to  the  formal  proclamation,  in  1877,  of  Victoria  as  Em¬ 
press  of  India. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  not  infrequent  blunders,  in- 
tiigues  and  excesses  which  marked  the  early  history  of  the 
East  India  Company,  or  even  of  some  of  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  period  of  its  more  firm  administration  through 
Govei  nor-generals  (beginning  with  Warren  Hastings  in  1774), 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  general  character  of  British 
rule  since  the  mutiny.  It  has  been  enlightened,  uncorrupt  and 
truly  altruistic.  Lever  have  taxes  in  India  been  less  oppressive, 
nor  the  benefits  given  in  return  more  generous.  Schools,  tele¬ 
graphs,  railroads,  unsurpassed  postal  facilities,  all  speak  for 
themselves.  The  fruit  is  the  loyalty  of  the  feudatory  princes 
and  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  enlightened  classes,  and  the 
passive  acquiescence  of  the  masses.  No  one  who  knows  India 
at  first  hand,  however  he  may  criticise  some  features  of  the 
govei  nment  s  policy,  can  question  the  general  beneficence  of 
British  rule.6 

The  attitude  of  the  authorities  toward  Christianity  has 
varied  greatly  at  different  periods.  Carey,  when  he  first 
reached  India  (1793),  was  not  only  forbidden  to  enter  British 
territory  for  missionary  purposes,  but  not  allowed  to  remain 
even  as  an  indigo-planter,  and  had  to  begin  his  work  in  Danish 
possessions  (Serampore)  near  Calcutta.  Opposition  reached 
its  climax  after  Lord  Wellesley’s  resignation  (1805),  when 
the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  frankly 


"The  progress  in  material  things  is  hinted  at  by  the  following  figures:  Rail- 
ways  in  India,  end  of  53,  20  miles;  end  of  ’77,  7,322  miles;  in  1909,  31,490 
miles  In  81,  20,346  miles  of  telegraph  line  in  operation,  and  a  little  over  1,000000 
private  messages  despatched;  in  1910,  72,7 46  miles,  with  12,084,697  messages 
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avowed  their  advocacy  of  Indian  heathenism  and  took  the 
ground  that  missions  threatened  the  security  of  the  Indian 
Government.7 8  In  1813,  however,  Parliament,  moved  by  the 
untiring  efforts  of  Wilberforce  and  others,  inserted  in  the  re¬ 
newed  charter  of  the  Company  the  so-called  “pious  clause, ”s 
which  put  an  end  to  all  open  opposition  to  missionary  enter¬ 
prise,  friendliness  or  unfriendliness  being  thereafter  a  matter 
of  the  attitude  of  the  individual  officer,  local  or  supreme.  The 
final  stage  was  reached  in  the  famous  proclamation  of  complete 
religious  toleration  issued  by  Queen  Victoria  at  the  time  of  the 
assumption  of  the  government  of  India  by  the  crown  (  No¬ 
vember  1st,  1857).  This  proclamation,  while  it  guaranteed 
protection  to  alf  the  Queen’s  subjects  in  the  fulfillment  of  their 
religious  convictions  and  promised  absolute  neutrality  on  the 
part  of  Government  in  all  such  matters,  was  essentially  a  Chris¬ 
tian  document,9  one  paragraph  being  prefaced  with  these 
words:  “Firmly  relying  ourselves  on  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
and  acknowledging  with  gratitude  the  solace  of  religion.  The 
following  out  of  the  policy  thus  proclaimed  still  depends  some¬ 
what  upon  the  bias  of  the  individual  officer ;  but  on  the  whole 
the  government’s  attitude  has  been  one  of  friendly  neutrality 
toward  Christianity. 

Turning  to  some  of  the  geographical  features  of  the  coun¬ 
try:  British  India,  inclusive  of  Burmah,  has  an  area  of  1,560,- 
159  square  miles  (595,167  square  miles  of  this  is  the  territory 
of  the  feudatory  states,  such  as  Hyderabad,  Gwalior,  Baroda, 
etc.),  being  about  as  large  as  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  It  lies  mainly  between  ten  and  thirty-five  north 
latitude.  The  whole  is  tropical  or  semi-tropical,  variations  of 
temperature  depending  on  altitude  rather  than  on  latitude. 
The  only  places  of  escape  from  the  heat  of  summer  are  the 
various  sanatoria,  4,500  to  9.000  feet  above  sea  level  on  the 
different  mountain  ranges.  The  climate  from  November  to 
March  is  delightful,  not  unlike  an  American  October.  1  he 
rest  of  the  year  is  divided  between  the  dry  hot  season  and  the 
rainy  hot  season,  the  thermometer  during  the  former  often 


7  Warneck,  “History  of  Protestant  Missions,”  p.  252,  ff. 

8  The  Manse  is  as  follows:  “It  is  the  duty  of  this  country  to  encourage  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  useful  knowledge  and  of  religious  and  moral  enlightenment  into 
Tndia  and  in  lawful  ways  to  afford  every  facility  to  such  persons  as  go  to  India 
and  desire  to  remain  there  for  the  accomplishment  of  such  benevolent,  purposes. 

8  See  Graham’s  “Missionary  Expansion  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  ’  p.  108. 
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registering  no0  to  125 3  in  the  shade.1 *  The  intensity  of  the 
heat,  however,  is  far  less  trying  than  its  persistency. 

.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile  in  most  parts  of  the  country, 
yielding,  in  spite  of  crudest  methods  of  cultivation,  large  and 
frequent  crops  (three  and  four  in  a  single  year  in  some  cases). 
The  main  products  are  wheat,  rice,  cotton,  opium,  oil-seeds, 
tea,  indigo  and  (in  the  north)  potatoes.  The  staple  diet  in  the 
southern  and  eastern  regions  is  rice ;  in  the  north,  wheat  for 
the  upper  classes,  and  corn,  barley  and  the  coarse  millets  for 
the  poorer.  Meat  is  a  part  of  the  regular  diet  of  such  Moham¬ 
medans  and  Christians  as  can  afford  it ;  it  is  not  uncommon, 
especially  goat’s  meat,  among  some  classes  of  Hindus. 

The  population,  as  given  by  the  census  of  1911,  is  313,5 23,- 
981,  which  includes  Aden  as  well  as  Burmah,  but  excludes 
Ceylon,  which  has  about  four  million. 

The  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  India  has  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  indicated  the  diversity  of  the  race  elements  which  make 
up  its  population.  The  languages  in  use  give  even  greater 
evidence  of  this  diversity.  Investigation  in  1901  by  a  Govern¬ 
ment  expert  (Mr.  Grierson)  revealed  the  existence  of  no  less 
than  707  languages  and  dialects.  Some  of  these  differ  far 
more  widely  from  each  other  than  they  do  from  the  languages 
of  Europe.  They  fall  in  general  into  four  groups :  Semitic, 
Aryan,  Dravidian  and  Kolarian.  Those  of  the  last  group  are 
spoken  only  by  aboriginal  hill  tribes.  The  main  Dravidian 
languages  are  Tamil  (spoken  by  upwards  of  15,000,000)  : 
Telugu  (20,000.000);  Kanarese  (10,000,000),  and  Malayalam 
(5,000,000).  The  Aryan  group  includes  among  many  others 
Bengali  (41,000,000)  ;  Hindi  (85,000,000);  Panjabi  (18,000,- 
000)  \  Gujrati  (10,000,000),  and  Uriya  (9,000,000).  Hin¬ 
dustani  or  Urdu  is  usually  classed  with  this  group,  but  might 
more  properly  be  called  an  Aryo-Semitic  language.  It  is  a 
most  curious  linguistic  hybrid,  having  been  produced  by  In¬ 
dia’s  Mohammedan  conquerors,  who  forced  Hindi  into  com¬ 
bination  with  Persian  and  Arabic.  It  is  the  most  widely  dif¬ 
fused  language  of  India,  being  spoken,  or  at  least  understood, 
not  only  by  most  of  those  who  speak  Panjabi  or  Hindi,  but  by 
almost  all  Mohammedans  the  country  over.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  nearly  half  the  population  of  India  can  be  reached  through 
it  and  Hindi,  its  next  of  kin. 


1  Here  is  a  day  s  record  for  Allahabad,  taken  entirely  at  random  from  the 

period  (March  28th)  between  the  cool  and  the  hot  seasons : 'Maximum  temperature, 

m  shade,  106.4;  maximum,  in  sun,  159.6;  minimum,  in  shade,  69;  mean  tempera- 
ture,  87.1;  normal  mean  temperature,  81.3. 
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THE  RELIGIONS  OF  INDIA. 


In  the  world’s  history  there  have  been  two  great  birth-cen¬ 
tres  of  religion,  Palestine-Arabia  and  India.  The  latter  has 
produced  faiths  which  are  affecting  the  life  of  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  human  race;  for  Hinduism  moulds  India  and 
Buddhism  touches  the  whole  Mongolian  world.  But,  to  quote 
the  language  of  another,l 2  “India’s  history  has  been  a  record  of 
brilliant  prospects  and  blighted  hopes.  Some  of  the  hymns 
of  the  Rig-Veda  gave  promise  of  an  ethical  monotheism  almost 
as  high  as  that  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets.  But  the  vision 
of  God  soon  passed,  and  the  penitential  note,  sounded  in  its 
hymns  to  Varuna,  was  heard  no  more.”  In  most  non-Christian 
countries  Christianity  has  to  face  either  Buddhism  or  Islam 
alone;  but  in  India  it  faces  the  three  most  powerful  anti- 
Christian  faiths  in  the  world.  The  decisive  battle  of  the 
ages  is  to  be  fought  and  won  on  India’s  soil.  Let  us  look 
in  detail  upon  the  main  forces  in  the  line  of  battle. 

I.  Animism. — The  religion  of  the  aborigines  of  India  seems 
to  have  been  animism  or  spirit-worship — the  spirits  being  evil 
spirits.  All  natural  phenomena,  and  especially  all  untoward 
events,  were  referred  to  the  agency  of  these  demons,  who  were 
propitiated  by  incantations  and  bloody  sacrifices.  It  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  draw  the  line  accurately  between  Animists  and 
Hindus  to-day ;  for  the  worship  of  the  latter  has  been  largely 
modified  by  the  beliefs  of  the  former,  and  the  former  have  in 
many  cases  added  to  their  demon  worship  the  polytheism  and 
idolatry  of  the  latter,  and  have  often  actually  classed  them¬ 
selves  as  Hindus.3  The  census  of  1911  gives  the  number  as 
10,295,168. 

II.  Buddhism,  though  it  does  not  come  next  chrono¬ 
logically,  may  be  disposed  of  at  this  point  because  of  its  present 
numerically  insignificant  position  among  the  religions  of  India. 
It  has  now  only  10,721,449  adherents,  and  of  these  all  but 
336,870  are  in  Burmah.  Siddharta  Gautama,4  its  founder,  son 
of  Suddodhana,  King  of  the  Sakyas,  was  born  about  560  B.  C., 
at  Kapilavastu,  a  hundred  miles  north  of  Benares.  Burdened 


l  ft  l  rdat?d  bGyraWm4o^aryDof  the  Madras  Presidency  that  in  one  village  the 

Animists  adopted  the  suggestion  of  Hindu  neighbors  and  married  their  female 

demons  to  Hindu  gods,  and  thereafter  complacently  worshipped  them  all. 

‘  Gautama  was  the  family  name,  Siddharta  the  personal  Buddha  means  the 
enlightened.”  He  was  also  called  Sakya  Muni,  the  sage  of  the  Sakyas. 
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with  the  sense  of  life’s  sorrows  and  mysteries,  he  turned  his 
back  on  worldly  prospects,  and  after  years  of  vain  searching 
for  peace  by  means  of  Hindu  asceticism,  he  finally  attained 

enlightenment,  and  propounded  the  basal  doctrine  of  his 
system,  that  suffering  is  to  be  got  rid  of  by  the  suppression 
of  all  desires  and  by  extinction  of  personal  existence.”  Prin¬ 
cipal  Giant,  in  The  Religions  of  the  World,”  well  describes 
Buddhism  as  “a  system  of  humanitarianism  with  no  future 
life,  and  no  God  higher  than  the  perfect  man.”  It  won  it' 
way  to  power  partly  because  it  was  the  logical  outcome  of  cer¬ 
tain  phases  of  philosophic  Hinduism,  and  still  a  desperately 
needed  protest  against  its  utter  formalism  and  the  tyranny  of 
its  priests,  and  partly  because  of  the  attractiveness  of  its  moral 
code  and  its  comparatively  unselfish  teachings.5 

Buddhism  reached  its  zenith  under  the  Emperor  Asoka 
(263-223  B.  C.),  its  “golden  age”  continuing  till  toward  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Kanishka,  one  of  the  Indo-Scythian  Kings, 
who  came  to  the  throne  in  78  A.  D.  Thenceforward  Brahman 
influence  gradually  regained  its  place,  till  by  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century  it  had  practically  driven  Buddhism  out  of  India, 
confining  it,  as  now,  to  Ceylon  and  Burmah.  It  is  not  to  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  with  all  its  inadequacy,  it  was  the  first 
missionary  religion  in  the  world’s  history. 

III.  Jainism  0  is  nearly  related  to  Buddhism,  arising  at 
the  same  period  (possibly  an  earlier)  and  out  of  the  same  con¬ 
ditions.  Like  it,  it  is  practically  atheistic.  Its  moral  code  is 
closely  allied  to  that  of  Buddha,  and  consists  of  five  prohibi¬ 
tions  (against  killing,  lying,  stealing,  adultery  and  worldliness) 
and  five  duties  (mercy  to  animate  beings,  alms-giving,  fasting, 
and  veneration  for  sages  while  living  and  worship  of  their 
images  when  dead).  Its  most  conspicuous  feature  is  its  zeal 
for  the  preservation  of  animal  life.  Its  adherents,  though  num¬ 
bering  only  about  a  million  and  a  half  (mainly  in  Bombay 
Presidency),  have  no  small  influence,  because  of  their  wealth 
and  comparatively  high  degree  of  education. 

IV.  Hinduism. — To  give  a  brief  and  yet  complete  account 
of  Hinduism  is  an  impossibility.  To  give  an  authoritative  ac¬ 
count  of  it,  no  matter  at  what  length,  is  equally  an  impossibil¬ 
ity.  It  is  difficult  to  find  any  two  writers — especially  any  two 
Hindu  writers — who  agree  in  their  statement  of  even  its  es¬ 
sential  features.  Not  only  has  it  been  constantly  changing 


®  sketch  in  St.  Clair  Tisdall’s  “Religions  of  India,”  pp.  66-76. 
0  See  Murdoch’s  “Religious  History  of  India,”  p.  85,  ff. 
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through  the  centuries,  always  for  the  worse,  but  at  no  time 
has  it  been  the  same  in  different  parts  of  India,  nor  even  self- 
consistent  in  any  one  part.  The  most  that  can  be  done  here 
is  to  outline  the  development  of  its  complex  system,  and  to 
present  some  of  the  more  conspicuous  of  its  modern  char¬ 
acteristics. 

As  a  preliminary,  a  brief  statement  as  to  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Hindus  is  necessary.  These  are  classed  under  the  two  heads  Sruti 7 
(“that  which  has  been  heard’’  from  the  Divine  voice),  the  fully  authori¬ 
tative,  and  Smriti  (“that  which  is  remembered”),  less  authoritative 
writings,  based  upon  the  Sruti.  To  the  former  class  belong  the  Vedas 
alone.  These  are  four  in  number:  Rig,  Sama,  Yajur  (the  Black  and 
the  White)  and  Atharva;  and  each  consists  of  three  parts,  Hymns 
( Sanhita  or  Mantra),  Ritual  ( Brahmana )  and  Philosophical  Treatises 
( Upanishad ,  included  with  Aranyaka  or  “Forest  Treatises”).  The  San- 
hitas  are  the  oldest  portion  (variously  placed  by  different  authorities 
between  the  dates  1800  and  800  B.  C.),8  and  consist  of  versified  prayers 
and  praises:  the  Brahmanas  come  next  (falling  approximately  between 
900  and  500  B.  C.),  and  are  commentaries,  mostly  in  prose,  explaining 
how  the  Mantras  ( Sanhita )  are  to  be  used  in  the  performance  of 
religious  rites;  and  last  come  the  Aranyakas  and  Upanishads  (the 
earliest  of  them  probably  dating  from  about  600  B.  C.),  consisting  of 
philosophical  inquiries  on  religious  themes,  ostensibly  based  on  the 
Mantras.  The  term  Veda  is  sometimes  applied  exclusively  to  the 
Hymns,  and  yet,  as  Dr.  Murdoch  well  says  (“Letter  to  Maharaja  of 
Darbhangah,”  p.  19),  not  only  are  the  Brahmanas  and  U panishads  as 
much  Sruti  as  the  Mantras,  but  the  Upanishads  “are  practically  the  only 
Veda  studied  by  thoughtful  Hindus  of  the  present  day.” 

The  term  Smriti  is  more  elastic,  its  content  varying  more  or  less 
with  the  view-point  of  the  individual  sect  of  Hindus;  but  it  may  be 
3aid  to  include  among  other  books  the  following : 

I.  The  Darsanas  or  systematized  “exhibitions”  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  Upanishads.  These  are  six  in  number,  each  serving  as  the  basis 
of  a  separate  philosophical  sect:  Nyaya,  Vaiseshika,  Sankhya,  Yoga, 
Mimansa  and  Vedanta.  Their  date  it  is  impossible  to  fix  with  exact¬ 
ness,  further  than  to  say  that  they  are  probably  contemporary  with  the 
rise  of  Buddhism. 

II.  The  Laws  of  Manu,  or  Mdnava  Dharnia  Shastra,  a  treatise  on 
religious  jurisprudence,  bearing  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  the 
Brahmanas  as  the  Darsanas  do  to  the  Upanishads,  and  belonging  to 
the  period  between  500  and  300  B.  C.9  (Other  similar  treatises  followed 
later.) 

III.  The  Epic  poems,  Ramayana  and  Mdhabharata,  which  include 
legends  of  a  remote  age,  but  may  in  their  present  form  safely  be  placed 
in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.1 


7  See  Mitchell’s  “Hinduism,  Past  and  Present,”  p.  13,  ff. 

8  The  Atharva  Veda  is  probably  of  much  later  date. 

9  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter’s  “Brief  History,”  etc.,  p.  66;  Mitchell’s  “Hinduism,  p. 

82,  ff.  ...  . 

1  Dr.  Mitchell  places  the  Mdhabharata  in  its  present  form  in  the  sixth  or  seventh 
century,  A.  D. 
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lle  eighteen  l  uranas,  a  kind  of  versified  encyclopedia  of 
religion,  philosophy  science  and  history,  belonging  in  their  collated 
v  ’  tTithe'r^n0d  between  the  twelfth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  A  D 
nrrLhi;^  s°mewhat  ,s™ilar  to  the  Pur  anas,  but  belonging 

Sri  Worship.  fs«  p  IP'" ^  an<l  Se,,i”g  ,or,h  lhe  PrinciP'"  °< 


e  stages  in  the  development  of  Hinduism  are  marked 
by  these  lehgious  books.  The  stages  overlap  as  the  writings 
ovei  ap,  their  chronology  is  as  wholly  uncertain  as  that  of  the 
writings.  In  general,  however,  the  following  successive  de¬ 
velopments  are  traceable : 


1.  Vedic  Hinduism  (1800  to  800  B.*  C.),  exhibited  es- 
p^ec Killy  in  the  Rig- Veda.  It  was  polytheistic  nature  worship. 

‘Ihrice  eleven”  deities  are  frequently  mentioned;  once  (III, 
9>  9)'  we  have  a  much  larger  number.  The  most  prominent 
vveie  /  aruna  (Greek  Ouranos ),  the  encompassing  firmament- 
Indra.  the  thunder  god ;  Agni,  the  god  of  fire ;  Surya,  the  sun 
god  and  Dyaus  Pttar,  who  is  unquestionably  the  relic  of  an 
early  monotheism,  and  of  whom  Prof.  Max  Mfiller  forcibly 
says :  : 


If  I  were  asked  what  I  consider  the  most  important  discovery  which 
has  been  made  during  the  nineteenth  century  with  respect  to  the  ancient 
history  of  mankind,  I  should  answer  by  the  following  short  line : 

Sanskrit  Dyaush-Pitar  —  Greek  Zeus  Pater  —  Latin  Jupiter  —  Old 
Norse  Tyr. 

Think  what  this  equation  implies !  It  implies  not  only  that  our 
own  ancestors  and  the  ancestors  of  Homer  and  Cicero  (the  Greeks  and 
Romans)  spoke  the  same  language  as  the  people  of  India— this  is  a 
discovery  which,  however  incredible  it  sounded  at  first,  has  long  ceased 
to  cause  any  surpris^-but  it  implies  and  proves  that  they  all  had  once 
the  same  faith,  and  worshipped  for  a  time  the  same  supreme  Deity 
under  exactly  the  same  name— name  which  meant  Heaven-Father. 

The  following  extracts  well  exemplify  two  extremes  in  the 
hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda: 


“Drinker  of  the  soma  juice  (Indra),  wielder  of  the  thunderbolt, 
bestow  upon  us  abundance  of  cows  with  projecting  jaws.’’ 

“Whenever  we  men,  O  Varuna,  commit  an  offence  before  the 
heavenly  host;  whenever  we  break  thy  law  through  thoughtlessness- 
have  mercy,  Almighty,  have  mercy!” 


2.  Brahmanic  Hinduism  2  (900  to  500  B.  C.).— As  time 
passed  the  number  of  the  gods  greatly  increased.  Fear  of 

2  The  term  Brahmanism  is  to  be  avoided,  partly  because  it  is  a  word  never  used 
by  any  one  in  India  to  describe  his  own  religion,  partly  because  it  is  inaccurate, 
there  being  no  such  thing  as  Brahmanism  distinct  from  Hinduism,  and  partly 
because  its  very  derivation  is  doubtful,  ( Brahrn ,  Brahman  or  Brahmana) 
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evil  spirits  became  conspicuous,  perhaps  under  the  influence 
of  aboriginal  cults.  Religion  began  to  be  stereotyped.  For¬ 
mulas  took  the  place  of  worship,  and  the  influence  of  those 
who  learned  and  repeated  them  increased  accordingly.  Suc¬ 
cess  in  dealing  with  supernatural  powers  depended  upon  the 
proper  selection  of  mantras  and  absolute  accuracy  in  their 
repetition.  The  very  formulas  themselves  were  deified.  The 
literary  fruit  of  this  development  was  the  Brahmanas  of  the 
Vedas  and  later  the  code  of  Manu;  and  its  main  religio- 
social  fruit  was  the  supremacy  of  the  priest  class  (the  Brah¬ 
mans)  and  the  organization  of  the  caste  system.  This  was 
beyond  doubt  primarily  a  matter  of  race  (as  hinted  in  the 
original  word  for  caste,  varna,  color).  Aryans  separated 
themselves  from  the  despised  non-Aryans  and  from  those  of 
mixed  parentage.  At  the  same  time  they  divided  off  among 
themselves  according  to  their  occupations,  which  naturally 
tended  to  become  hereditary.  Priests  (Brahman),  warriors 
(Kshattriya)  and  tillers  of  the  soil  ( Vaisya )  formed  each  their 
own  caste ;  and  gradually,  though  not  without  a  struggle,  which 
between  the  Brahmans  and  Kshattriyas  seems  to  have  been  a 
bitter  and  bloody  one,  they  established  the  above  order  of 
priority.  To  the  non- Aryans,  who  made  up  the  Sudra  caste, 
were  left  all  the  trades  and  menial  service.3  Just  as  the  Hindu 
religious  writings  contain  no  less  than  fourteen  different  ac¬ 
counts  as  to  the  source  of  the  Vedas,  so  do  they  offer  a  gen¬ 
erous  choice  regarding  the  origin  of  caste.4  The  most  com¬ 
monly  accepted  view  is  that  set  forth  by  Manu  (Bk.  I.,  31) 
that  Brahma,  the  parent  of  worlds,  after  his  birth  from  a 
golden  egg,  peopled  the  earth  by  producing  the  Brahman  from 
his  mouth,  the  Kshattriya  from  his  arms,  the  Vaisya  from  his 
thighs,  and  the  Sudra  from  his  feet.5  Whatever  the  origin  of 
the  system,  of  the  Brahman’s  complete  and  permanent  su¬ 
premacy — amounting  to  deification — there  can  be  no  question. 

3.  Philosophic  Hinduism  (600  B.  C.,  to  Christian  Era). 
The  inevitable  reaction  from  the  elaborate  ritual,  the  empty 
formalism,  the  endless  and  meaningless  sacrifices  of  Brahmanic 

3  See  de  la  Fosse’s  “History  of  India,”  pp.  n,  12,  and  Murdoch’s  “Religious 
History  of  India,”  p.  48,  ff. 

4  See  Murdoch’s  “Letter  to  the  Maharaja  of  Darbhangah,  p.  50,  ff. 

5  Caste  has  been  subdivided  until  the  four  original  castes  now  number  many 
thousands.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Brahman  caste  alone  is  divided  into  1,866  sub¬ 
castes.  The  lower  castes  are  still  more  complex.  Hindu  custom  forbids  inter¬ 
course  between  persons  of  different  castes.  The  touch  and  often  the  shadow  of  a 
low-caste  man  defiles.  The  Brahmans  from  different  provinces  in  many  cases  will 
not  eat  together. 
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Hinduism  came  in  the  wave  of  philosophic  speculations  which 
produced  first  the  Upanishads  and  then  the  six  Darsanas  pro¬ 
fessedly  based  on  them.  The  thought  of  this  period  was 
mainly  pantheistic,  though  in  one  or  other  of  these  six  schools 
we  have  apparent  affirmations  of  atheism,  polytheism  and 
even  monotheism.  In  the  Brahmanic  period  the  way  of  de¬ 
liverance  had  been  the  karma-marg  or  “path  of  works  (or 
ritual)  ;  in  the  philosophic  it  was  the  jndnd-mdrg  or  “way 
of  knowledge.”  To  know  one’s  identity  with  the  true,  in¬ 
finite  and  eternal  sdlf,0  this  wTas  salvation.  Transmigration  of 
souls  had  come  now  to  be  an  essential  feature  of  Hindu 
thought,'  and  the  one  idea  of  salvation  was  that  of  deliverance 
from  endless  rebirths  (8,400,000  is  the  popular  conception).  The 
six  systems  professing  to  set  forth  this  way  of  deliverance, 
though  all  appealing  to  the  Vedas,  and  all  accepted  to  this  day 
as  wholly  orthodox,  were  utterly  opposed  one  to  another.  The 
Bhdgavad  Gita,  that  remarkable  production  which  comes  as  an 
obvious  interpolation  in  the  great  epic,  the  Mahdbharata,  is  an 
attempt  to  harmonize  three  of  these  systems,  and  belongs 
properly  to  Philosophic  Hinduism,  though  in  a  later  stage. 

4.  Puranic  Hinduism  (A.  D.  1  to  1700).— The  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  successive  stages  of  this  period  are  to  be 
traced^  in  the  two  great  Epic  poems,  and  in  the  Purdnas  and 
the  Tdntras.  During  the  centuries  of  Buddhist  supremacy  the 
Hinduism  of  the  masses,  partly  under  the  accentuated  in¬ 
fluence  of  southern  India  and  its  Dravidian  cults,  partly  pos¬ 
sibly  through  the  deliberate  purpose  of  the  Brahmans  to  offset 
the  power  of  Buddhism  by  popularizing  Hinduism  even  along 
evil  lines,  developed  decidedly  in  the  direction  of  a  grosser 
polytheism,  and  at  the  same  time  adapted  itself  to  Buddhistic 
thought  by  putting  sacrifice  further  into  the  background  and 
inculcating  a  great  regard  for  animal  life. 

One  of  the  main  features  of  this  penod,  with  its  330,000,000 
divinities  of  sorts,  is  the  triad  of  gods  (or  Trimurti ),  Brahma, 
Vishnu,  Shiva,  represented  as  the  manifestation  of  the  great 
original  IT  or  Brahm.  The  sacred  monosyllable  Om,  whose 
proper  utterance  is  supposed  to  secure  marvellous  results,  is 

0  The  two  “great  sentences”  were  Brahmdsmi,  “I  am  Brahma,”  and  Tat - 
twain  ast.  It  thou  art.” 

...  ]  There  can  be  little  or  no  question  that  this  doctrine  was  taken  bv  Buddha  from 
Hinduism,  not  by  the  latter  from  Buddhism,  as  is  sometimes  stated.  (See  “Hin¬ 
duism  Past  and  Present,”  pp.  50,  132;  de  la  Fosse’s  “History  of  India,”  p.  28; 
Tisdall  s  ‘India:  its  History,  Darkness  and  Dawn,”  p.  58).  Indeed  Buddhism  may 
be  said  to  be  but  the  extreme  development  of  the  Sankhya  Philosophy. 
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made  up  of  the  letters  representing  these  three  names.  A 
second  conspicuous  feature  was  the  doctrine  of  incarnation. 
Ten  incarnations,  all  of  Vishnu,  are  usually  recognized,  lhe 
seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  were  Ram  Chandra,  the  hero  of  the 
Rdmayana,  Krishna,  the  hero  of  the  Mdhdbhdrata,  and  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  Blidgavada  Gita,  and  Buddha,  skillfully  adopted 
as  a  compromise  with  Buddhism.  "Lhe  tenth,  yet  to  come,  is, 
most  significantly,  to  be  a  sinless  incarnation,  is  to  be  born  o 
a  virgin,  and,  riding  on  a  white  horse,  is  to  destroy  all  the 
wicked  with  his  blazing  sword.  The  source  of  this  sti iking 
conception  can  hardly  be  questioned,  if  the  Scripture  accounts 
of  the  first  and  second  advents  of  Christ  be  run  together.  A 
third  feature  was  the  introduction  of  bhakti,  or  adoring  wor¬ 
ship  of  divinity,  as  an  alternative  spiritual  path,  thus  ant¬ 
ing  the  bhakti-mdrg  to  the  jndna  of  the  Philosophic  and  tie 
karma  of  the  Brahmanic  period.  The  most  popular  object 
of  this  bhakti  was  Krishna  (it  is  in  the  Bhagavada  Gita  that 
bhakti  first  appears),  and  it  was  partly  at  least  owing  to  the 
evil  character  of  that  incarnation  that  a  thought  so  true  soon 
became  low  and  gross.9  A  fourth  feature  of  this  period  is  the 
idea  (which  Dr.  Mitchell  traces  to  200  B.  C.)  of  sacred  places, 
especially  rivers,  and  of  pilgrimages  thereto.  First  the  Indus, 
then  the  Saraswati,  then  the  Ganges;  among  cities,  i  iyag 
(Allahabad),  Kashi  (Benares),  Dwarka,  Bindraban:  these  are 
a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  tirthas  (sacred  places)  which  grad¬ 
ually  came  into  prominence  as  merit-bestowing  points  of  pu 
primage.  One  other  characteristic  demands  reluctant  notice— 
the  Sakti- worship  of  the  Tdntras.  Sakti  means  power,  the 
power  of  the  gods,  personalized  as  the  unves  of  the  gods,  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  great  triad.  The  rites  connected  with  this 
worship,  especially  among  the  “left-hand"  devotees,  are  ob¬ 
scene  and  horrible  beyond  belief.1 

c  Modern  Hinduism  (1700).- — The  outlining  of  the 
previous  periods  has  been  worth  while  mainly  because  modem 
Hinduism  is  simply  a  composite  of  all  these  periods,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  first.  Almost  everything  that  ever 

1  Ibid,  p.  136  ff- 
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has  been,  still  is.  The  Brahman  still  makes  the  extravagant 
claims  of  the  Brahmanic  period,  and  the  people  bow  in  sub¬ 
mission  ,  the  educated  classes  still  hold  to  the  philosophies  of 
the  Dai sanas,  and  the  masses  still  delight  in  the  stories  of  the 
Epics  and  Purdnas,  and  grovel  before  the  divinities  they  cele¬ 
brate.  Dr.  Mitchell  well  says  (“Hinduism,”  p.  166)  : 

As  to  belief,  Hinduism  includes  a  quasi-monotheism,  pantheism, 
polytheism,  polydemonism,  and  atheism,  or  at  least  agnosticism.  As 
to  worship,  it  includes  meditation  on  Brahm,  the  One,  the  All— without 
external  rites  or  mental  homage — image-worship,  fetish-worship,  ghost- 
worship  and  demon-worship.  But,  again,  a  man  may  be  a  good  Hindu, 
who  avows  no  belief  at  all,  provided  he  pays  respect  to  Brahmans, 
does  no  injury  to  cows,  and  observes  with  scrupulous  care  the  rules  and 
customs  of  his  caste. 


This  is  reinforced  by  the  following  from  Guru  Prasad  Sen’s 
“Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Hinduism”  (p.  2)  : 

Hinduism  is  not,  and  has  never  been,  a  religious  organization.  It  is 
a  pure  social  system,  imposing  on  those  who  are  Hindus  the  observance 
of  certain  social  forms,  and  not  the  profession  of  particular  religious 
beliefs.  It  is  perfectly  optional  with  a  Hindu  to  choose  from  any  one 
of  the  different  religious,  creeds  with  which  the  Shastras  abound;  he 
may  choose  to  have  a  faith  and  a  creed,  if  he  wants  a  creed,  or  to  do 
without  one.  He  may  be  an  atheist,  a  deist,  a  monotheist,  or  a  polythe¬ 
ist,  a  believer  in  the  Vedas  or  Shastras,  or  a  sceptic  as  regards  their 
authority,  and  his  position  as  a  Hindu  cannot  be  questioned  by  anybody 
because  of  his  beliefs  or  unbeliefs  so  long  as  he  conforms  to  social  rules. 

In  all  this  diversity,  however,  two  general  trends  of  re¬ 
ligious  thought  may  be  traced:  Among  the  more  intelligent 
the  pantheistic  philosophy  of  the  Upanislmds,  especially  the 
Vedanta,  is  uppermost,  with  a  polytheistic  and  idolatrous  ten¬ 
dency  ;  among  the  ignorant,  polytheism  is  uppermost,  with  an 
invariable  pantheistic  tendency.  Pantheism,  with  its  corollary 
in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  is  thus  common  to  all.  This 
as  a  creed,  caste  as  a  social  system,  and  grossest  idolatry  as  the 
commonest  expression  of  the  religious  instinct,  constitute  the 
real  Triad  of  Hinduism  to-day. 

V.  Reform  Movements  from  within  Hinduism. — Bud¬ 
dhism  might  in  a  sense  be  called  the  first  of  these.  The  system 
preached  by  the  great  Shankara  Acharya  of  the  eighth  century 
might  be  another  candidate  for  a  place  in  this  category,  except 
that  it  was  after  all  but  a  restatement  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
Vedanta  Darsana.  Probably  the  first  place  rightly  belongs  to 
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1.  Kabtr.2- — He  flourished  early  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
lived  in  or  near  Benares,  and,  influenced  largely  by  Moham¬ 
medanism,  proclaimed  a  modified  pantheism  that  came  very 
near  to  monotheism.  His  verses,  pointed,  suggestive  and  often 
full  of  truth,  are  popular  all  over  Northern  India  to  this  day. 

Kabir’s  followers  are  called  Kabirpanthis  ( panth  means 
path)  ;  but  they  have  so  largely  conformed  to  Hinduism  that 
they  are  classed  simply  as  a  Hindu  sect. 

2.  Sikhism. — A  more  radical  movement  on  lines  similar 
to  Kabir’s  was  led  a  century  later  by  Nanak  Shah,  a  Hindu 
from  near  Lahore.  His  evident  aim  was  to  combine  Hindu¬ 
ism  with  Islam — with  naturally  unsatisfactory  results.  The 
creed  of  the  Sikhs  (“disciples”)  has  been  described  both  as 
deism  and  pantheism:  it  certainly  is  not  monotheism.  Their 
sacred  book,  compiled  mainly  by  Guru  (teacher)  Arjun,  fifth 
in  succession  to  Nanak,  is  called  the  Adi-Granth  (  the  basal 
book”),  and  has,  in  the  course  of  the  centuries,  been  deified 
— is  in  fact  their  distinctive  object  of  worship  at  the  present 
day.  Had  it  not  been  for  persecution  by  the  Mohammedans 
(especially  Aurangzeb)  and  consequent  development  into  a 
great  political  and  military  power,  Sikhism  would  probably 
have  long  ago  faded  away.  As  it  is,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  remerge  into  Hinduism,  so  much  so  that  the  census  of  1891 
said : 

The  only  trustworthy  method  of  distinguishing  this  creed  was  to 
ask  if  the  person  in  question  repudiated  the  services  of  the  barber  and 
the  tobacconist;  for  the  precepts  most  strictly  enforced  nowadays  are 
that  the  hair  of  the  head  and  face  must  never  be  cut,  and  that  smoking 
is  a  habit  to  be  absolutely  avoided. 

The  Census  of  1911,  however,  shows  an  increase  of  nearly 
40  per  cent,  in  two  decades — up  to  a  total  of  3,014,466  (two- 
thirds  of  them  in  the  Panjab). 

3.  The  Brahmo  Samdj.3 — Its  founder,  Ram  Mohan  Roy, 
a  Brahman  of  Bengal,  beginning  with  a  strong  antipathy  to 
idolatry,4  passing  through  a  period  of  Vedantism,  and  finally, 
through  contact  with  Christianity  and  the  Scriptures, ^  reaching 
a  definite  theistic  belief,  organized  the  Brahmo  Santa],  and  in 


s  See  Dr.  Mitchell’s  “Hinduism.”  etc.,  p.  156- 

*  Under  fAafbein'suggested  by  some,  of  the  teachings  of  Islam. 
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1830  opened  the  first  Hindu  Theistic  church.  He  went  to 
England  in  1831  and  died  there  in  1833.  He  was  followed  by 
Dabendra  Nath  Tagore,  under  whose  leadership  the  Samaj  in 
1850  definitely  rejected  the  infallibility  of  the  Vedas. 

In  1857  Mr.  Tagore  was  joined  by  the  famous  Keshab 
Chandar  Sen,  “whose  religious  views,  as  we  heard  from  his 
own  lips,”  says  Dr.  Mitchell,  “were  drawn  in  the  first  instance 
from  the  Bible  and  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Chalmers.”5  For  a 
while  the  two  leaders  worked  cordially  together,  but  Tagore’s 
ideas  were  more  or  less  reactionary,  while  the  younger  man 
was  eagerly  progressive  and  seemed  to  be  drawing  nearer  to 
Christianity:  so  that  in  1866,  Mr.  Sen  and  his  friends  separated 
themselves  and  formed  the  “Brahmo  Samaj  of  India,”  the 
older  branch  being  known  as  the  “Adi  (original)  Brahmo 
Samaj.”  Another  split  occurred  in  1878,  when  as  the  result 
of  controversies  growing  out  of  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Sen’s 
under-age  daughter  to  the  Maharaja  of  Kuch  Behar  (who 
was  not  a  Brahmo),  two-thirds  of  his  followers,  including 
some  of  the  best  men  in  the  Samaj  withdrew  and  formed  the 
Sadharan  (Universal)  Samaj,  leaving  their  former  leader  to 
call  himself  and  his  remaining  adherents  “The  New  Dispen¬ 
sation.”8  On  Mr.  Sen’s  death  in  1884,  Mr.  P.  C.  Mozumdar 
succeeded  to  the  leadership  of  the  “Church  of  the  New  Dis¬ 
pensation,”  and  has  since  been  the  best  known  exponent  of 
Brahmoism. 

To  accurately  characterize  this  movement  is  difficult.  Mr. 
Sen  made  much  of  the  distinctly  Christian  doctrines  of  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  he  once 
used  the  remarkable  words,  “None  but  Jesus,  none  but  Jesus 
deserves  this  precious  diadem,  India ;  and  none  but  Jesus  shall 
have  it.”  But  at  the  same  time  he  declared  all  religions  to  be 
true,  and  ended  by  claiming  distinct  inspiration  for  himself 
and  introducing  all  sorts  of  extravagances,  both  of  doctrine 
and  ceremonial.  The  most  that  can  be  said  for  Brahmoism 
is  that  it  is  a  theistic  eclecticism,  and  constitutes  a  vast  ad¬ 
vance  on  orthodox  Hinduism,  in  matters  social  as  well  as 
religious.6 7  What  with  its  lack  of  definite  beliefs,  and  its  end¬ 
less  subdivisions,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  is  making  small 
progress,  passing  only  from  3,051  in  1891  to  5,504  in  1911. 

6  “Hinduism,”  etc.,  p.  217. 

6  In  a  letter  to  Max  Muller  he  describes  it  as  “a  new  Hinduism  which  combines 
Yoga  and  Bhakti,  and  also  a  new  Christianity  which  blends  together  Apostolical 
faith  nnd  modern  civilization  and  science.” 

7  For  a  full  and  fair  discussion  see  “Hinduism:  Past  and  Present,”  p.  21 1  ff. ; 

also  Murdoch’s  “Religious  History  of  India,”  p.  143  ff. 
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4.  7  he  Arya  Samdj. — Utterly  different  in  most  respects 

from  the  preceding  is  the  movement  started  in  1863  and  for¬ 
mally  organized  in  1875  by  a  Brahman  from  Kathiawar  (born 
1827),  who,  after  his  initiation  as  a  Sanyasi  (Hindu  ascetic), 
was  known  as  Dayanand  Saraswati,  and  who  before  his  death 
in  1883  had  gained  a  large  following.  The  leading  tenets  of 
the  sect  he  established  are:8  1.  The  four  Vedas  alone,  and 
of  them  only  the  Sanhitas  or  Hymns,  are  inspired.  2.  There 
are  three  eternal  substances — God,  Spirit  and  Matter.  3.  The 
soul  is  incorporeal,  but  is  always  perfectly  distinct  from  God. 
4.  The  soul  is  subject  to  rebirth,  which  may  be  in  the  form  of 
a  human  being  or  an  animal  or  a  vegetable.  5.  “Salvation  is 
the  state  of  emancipation  from  pain  and  from  subjection  to 
birth  and  death,  and  of  life,  liberty  and  happiness  in  the  im¬ 
mensity  of  God.” 

To  the  credit  of  the  Arya  Samaj  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  op¬ 
posed  to  caste,  to  idolatry,  to  child-marriage,  to  lavish  expendi¬ 
ture  at  weddingsand  to  pilgrimages:  most  of  which  opposition, 
unfortunately,  is  theoretical  only,  especially  as  to  caste.  The 
positive  weaknesses  in  it  are  that  it  is  practically  deistic 
rather  than  theistic ;  that  it  is  utterly  illogical,  being  based 
on  the  most  fanciful  and  preposterous  interpretation  of  the 
Vedas9 — Sanskritists  of  any  faith  being  the  judges ;  that  most 
of  its  advocates  have  in  their  discussions  been  marked  by  a 
spirit  of  conceit,  bigotry  and  bitterness  seldom  surpassed;  and 
that  they  have  devoted  their  strength  to  attacking  Christianity 
rather  than  the  errors  of  Hinduism,  the  correction  of  which 
is  their  avowed  raison  d’  etre. 

The  growth  of  the  Aryas  has  been  remarkable,  reaching  a 
total  of  243,000  in  1911,  an  increase  of  100  per  cent,  in  the 
decade.  The  explanation  is  to  be  found  partly  in  the  aggres¬ 
sive  activity  of  their  propaganda;  partly  in  their  imitation  of 
Christian  methods,  not  only  in  the  use  of  tracts  and  paid  and 
voluntary  preachers,  but  in  the  establishment  of  schools,  or¬ 
phanages  and  colleges  j1  and  partly  in  the  fact  that  while  re¬ 
forming  certain  abuses  of  Hinduism,  of  which  intelligent  Hin¬ 
dus  themselves  are  ashamed,  they  still  appeal  to  Hindu  pride 
in  that  they  retain  the  old  philosophy  and  cosmogony  and  the 

8  Taken  mainly  from  Vol.  XVI.  of  the  Census  of  India,  1901. 

9  The  Aryas  claim  that  the  Vedas  are  the  repositories  of  all  knowledge,  secular 
as  well  as  religious:  they  read  into  them  the  telegraph,  the  steam  engine,  and 
even  the  X-Rays! 

1  They  have  orphanages  at  Bareilly,  Cawnpore  and  Allahabad,  a  High  School 
at  Meerut,  a  College  at  Lahore,  and  a  number  of  scattered  schools  of  lower  grade, 
including  a  few  for  girls. 
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doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  Vedas. 
T  lieii  progress  is  in  spite  of  division;  for  strife  has  waxed 
fierce  between  the  conservatives,  or  vegetarians,  and  the  liber¬ 
als,  or  meat-eaters.-  In  any  case  they  are  a  force  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  with  in  the  present  missionary  situation.  It  will  take 
all  the  wisdom  of  Christian  workers  to  meet  their  sophistries, 
all  their  gentleness  to  meet  their  exasperating  tactics. 


5-  Theosophy.  This  may  be  called  a  reform  movement 
in  so  far  as  its  leaders  from  the  West,  and  especially  its  pres¬ 
ent  eloquent  and  popular  high-priestess,  Mrs.  Annie  Besant, 
have  presented  those  ideals  of  social  and  moral  progress  which 
are  the  result  of  the  Christian  atmosphere  in  which  they  them¬ 
selves  have  been  brought  up.  It  is  reactionary  in  that  it  es¬ 
pecially  glorifies  the  past,  white-washing  by  allegorical  inter¬ 
pretation  the  puerile  (and  worse)  tales  of  the  Puranas,  and 
justifying  even  idolatry  (as  a  sort  of  kindergarten)  and  the 
caste  system. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the  movement  are:  i.  The 
Impersonality  of  the  Supreme  Being;  2.  The  Unity  of  the 
W  01  Id  and  God;  3.  Cognition — the  fundamental  element  of 
self-consciousness ;  4.  The  ecstatic  character  of  ultimate  theo- 
sophic  truth ;  5.  Karma  and  reincarnation ;  and  6.  The  power 
of  Magic.  The  great  goal  is  the  apprehension  of  the  identity 
of  the  individual  self  with  the  World-Self.  Of  the  latter 
Mrs.  Besant  says: 


Theosophy  postulates  the  existence  of  an  eternal  Principle,  known 
only  through  its  effects.  No  words  can  describe  It,  for  words  imply 
discriminations,  and  This  is  All.  We  murmur,  Absolute,  Infinite 
Unconditioned,— but  the  words  mean  naught.  Sat,  the  Wise  speak  of ; 
rSE-NESS,  not  even  Being  nor  Existence. 


The  basis  of  the  movement,  as  defined  by  Mrs.  Besant  her¬ 
self,  is  threefold :  The  Upanishads,  the  writings  of  Mrs 
Blavatsky  and  the  discoveries  of  Western  Science  To  an 
eclectic  combination  of  the  Yoga  and  Vedanta  schools  with 
the  theosophic  doctrines  of  Egypt,  Greece  and  the  Jewish  Kab- 
bala,  modern  Theosophy  has  added,  among  other  things,  a  most 
thorough-going  application  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  and 
as  thorough-going  an  adaptation  of  the  essentially  Christian 
doctrine — not  even  hinted  at  in  the  Upanishads — of  the  Fath- 


2  Gidsis  and  Mdsis  (“grassies”  and  “fleshies”)  they  derisively  call  each  other! 
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erhood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  man.  To  the  skilful 
use  of  these  borrowed  features,  combined  with  a  whole-souled 
adulation  of  everything  Indian,  is  largely  due  the  popularity 
ot  this  cult  a  popularity  which  has  found  marked  manifesta¬ 
tion  in  the  establishment  of  the  Hindu  College  at  Benares. 

Doubt  as  to  the  reality  or  permanence  of  this  reform  is 
deepened  by  the  fact  that  the  writings  of  Madame  Blavatsky, 
whose  gross  impositions  in  connection  with  the  magical  side 
of  t  heosophy  were  shown  up  in  1884  by  the  Madras  “Chris¬ 
tian  College  Magazine.”  are  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  authorita¬ 
tive  basis  of  Indian  Theosophy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Theos- 
op  i\  s  influence  seems  to  be  on  the  wane,  and  certain  Indian 
reformers  are  expressing  the  belief  that  leaders  of  whom  much 
might  have  been  expected  have  been  rendered  ineffective  by  the 
stupefying  draughts  of  Theosophy  dispensed  at  Benares  and 
Madras. 

\  .  Mohammedanism  or  Islam,  the  religion  of  sixty-six 
millions  of  the  inhabitants  of  India,  is  an  eclectic  system,  com¬ 
posed  of  Jewish,  heathen  and  Christian  elements,  which  were 
scattered  through  Arabia  before  Mohammed.  It  borrowed 
monotheism  and  many  rites  (e.  g.  circumcision)  from  the  Jews 
Professedly  a  restoration  of  the  faith  of  Abraham,  it  traces 
its  line  through  Ishmael.  Christ  is  acknowledged  as  the  great¬ 
est  prophet  next  to  Mohammed,  whose  coming  He  is  claimed 
to  have  predicted  when  He  promised  the  Paraclete!  His  birth 
from  a  virgin  is  acknowledged,  as  also  His  second  coming  to 
judge  the  earth;  but  the  doctrine  of  His  divinity  is  regarded 
as  blasphemy— still  more  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity.  The 
inspiration  of  the  Pentateuch,  of  the  Psalms,  and  of  the  Gos¬ 
pels,  is  admitted ;  with  these  two  qualifications,  that  all  have 
been  superseded  by  the  Quran,  and  that  the  Gospels  have  been 
largely  interpolated  by  Christians.  The  crucifixion  is  rejected. 
It  is  held  that  Christ  was  caught  up  alive  into  the  fourth 
heaven  after  His  arrest,  and  that  some  one— probably  Judas 
—was  crucified  in  His  place.  The  Christian  elements  in  the 
Quran  are  obviously  taken  from  apocryphal  sources,  not  from 
the  Gospels.  With  these  garbled  Jewish  and  Christian  tradi¬ 
tions  Mohammed  mingled,  with  some  modifications,  heathen 
sensuality,  polygamy,  slavery,  and  even  idolatry — in  the  venera¬ 
tion  of  the  famous  black  stone  in  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca. 

Starting  with  the  fundamental  doctrine,  “There  is  no  God 
but  Allah,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet,”  Islam  has  six  ar- 
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tides  of  faith,— God,  fatalism  (under  the  guise  of  predestina¬ 
tion),  angels,  sacred  books  (especially  the  Quran),  prophets 

mpUtT  AK  Tl  Judfmen<:  (with  eternal  reward  and  punish- 
Z  ,/TAb.solute  subnilssl0n  to  Allah’s  will  is  the  first  duty 
of  the  Moslem  Prayer,  fasting,  almsgiving  and  pilgrimages 

mined  JOmrd'  ?nly  P olygamy,  but  concubinage,  is  per- 

mitted  ordmaiy  Moslems  being  restricted  to  four  wives,  pashas 

and  sultans  being  allowed  as  many  as  they  please.3  Believers 

H!nCPrT11S^d  f  se;isual.  paradise,  with  special  rewards  for 
those  who  die  for  the  faith. 

Beginning  as  a  poor  caravan-attendant,  or  camel-driver,  and 
mariying  in  his  twenty-fifth  year  the  rich  widow  Khadijah, 
Mohammed  received  at  the  age  of  forty-two  (A.  D.  612)  what 
she  helped  him  to  believe  was  his  divine  call,  through  Gabriel, 
to  the  prophetic  office.  He  had  little  success  in  securing  ad¬ 
herents  until  the  persecution  he  provoked  compelled  him,  on 
July  15th,  622,  to  flee  to  Medina.  This  flight,  the  Hegira  (or 

a  ^  vi  1S  ! le  event  from  which  the  Mohammedan  era  dates. 
At  Medina  he  was  accepted  as  the  prophet  of  God,  took  the 
held  with  an  ever-increasing  army  of  followers,  and  eight  years 
latei  entered  Mecca  in  triumph.  Of  the  sincerity  of  his  orig- 
inal  purposes  there  can  be  little  question.  He  was  a  zealous 
retoimer ;  a  morbid  imagination,  combined  with  the  seeming 
need  of  supernatural  sanction  for  his  reforms,  did  the  rest 
Ihen  with  success  came  ambition,  with  power  came  sensual 
passion.  The  reformer  of  Mecca  became  the  conquest-seek¬ 
ing  autocrat  of  Medina.4  4 

The  Quran  Mohammed  professed  to  have  received  from 

pnli c 16  7 pJ*Jce  by  Plef  -  ,  A  year  after  his  death  his  amanu¬ 
ensis,  Zaid,  collected  the  scattered  fragments  “from  palm 

leaves,  and  tablets  of  white  stone,  and  from  the  breasts  of 

e”',  le  ,’225  verses  are  arranged  in  114  Suras,  and  re¬ 
motely  resemble  Hebrew  poetry.  It  contains  injunctions  and 
warnings  interspersed  with  narratives  about  Adam,  Noah, 

nthprc'  AT^a  ian\Ishm?el>  J<*n  the  Baptist,  Jesus  and  manv 
others  It  abounds  in  historical  blunders  and  tedious  repeti¬ 
tions,  but  has  also  passages  of  great  poetic  beauty.  It  is 
pointed  to  as  Mohammed’s  one  and  conclusive  miracle,  though 
he  is  also  sometimes  credited  with  having  cut  in  two  the  moon 
and  then  restored  it. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  spread  of  Islam  in  India 


“Islam 


admirable  book. 
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was  mainly  due  to  the  power  of  the  sword,  especially  during 
and  after  the  reign  of  Aurangzeb.  Tippoo  Sahib,  for  instance, 
Sultan  of  Mysore,  secured  70,000  “converts”  in  a  single  day. 
At  the  same  time,  other  motives  than  fear,  some  of  them  not 
more  worthy,,  have  contributed  their  quota.  The  resultant 
Mohammedanism  bears  the  marks  of  its  mixed  ancestry  and 
its  Hindu  environment.  The  account  in  the  census  of  India 
for  ’91  (p.  168)  is  instructive: 

Shiah  and  Sunni5  joined  issue  without  recourse  to  arms.  The  good 
men  amongst  the  teachers  (the  Islamized  Hindus)  received  divine 
honors  as  it  they  had  never  left  the  Brahmanic  fold;  and  in  default 
ol  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  resort  was  had  to  the  tombs  of  the  canon¬ 
ized  where  fruit  and  flowers  are  offered,  as  to  one  of  the  orthodox 
pantheon,  and  often  by  Hindu  and  Moslem  alike!  Saints  are  the  spe- 
aal  feature  of  the  Indian  development  of  Islam,  and  the  worship  of 
relics  fol  ows  In  some  places  there  is  a  hair  or  two,  in  others  a 
slipper,  elsewhere  a  foot-print,  of  the  Prophet,  to  which  the  devout 
pay. homage,  and  are  rewarded  by  miracles.  Even  where  the  two  re¬ 
ligions  do  not  participate  in  the  same  festival,  the  more  simple  has 
borrowed  for  Indian  use  some  of  the  attributes  of  the  more  elaborate 
as  in  the  case  of  the  procession  of  paper  tombs  at  the  Muharram  6  and 
the  subsequent  dipping  of  the  imitation  fabrics  in  water  as  in  the 
Durga  Puja‘  of  Bengal. 


At  the  opposite  extreme  from  the  conservative  though  some¬ 
what  Hinduized  majority,  there  is  a  small  but  influential 
progressive  party  formed  by  the  late  Sir  Saiyad  Ahmad  Khan, 
and  finding  its  best  expression  in  the  splendid  college  founded 
by  him  at  Aligarh.  The  important  concessions  made  by  this 
party  are  the  recognition  of  reason  as  having  a  place  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  Quran,  and  the  rejection  of  the  great 
mass  of  Moslem  tradition. 

\  iewing  Islam  in  India  as  a  whole,  the  closing  sentence  of 
Mr.  Tisdall’s  able  chapter  on  this  theme  {“India,  Its  History,” 
etc.,  p.  77,  fif.)  compels  assent: 


.  spit6  of  its  many  half  truths,  the  existence  of  which  we  mis¬ 
sionaries  thankfully  acknowledge,  and  upon  which  we  base  our  attempts 
to  induce  Moslems  to  accept  the  full  light  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that,_  m  the  life  and  character  of  its  Founder,  the  “Chosen” 
ot  God,  and  his  ideal  for  the  human  race,  Islam  has  preserved  an  ever 
active  principle  of  corruption,  degradation  and  decay. 


The  Shiahs  who  are  greatly  in  the  minority  in  India  (in  fact,  everywhere 
except  in  Persia),  maintain  that  All,  son-in-law  of  Mohammed,  was  his  first  legiti¬ 
mate  successor  and  so  reject  the  first  three  Caliphs  accepted  by  the  Sunnis  Ordi- 
nan  7  stn*e  between  the  two  sects  is  bitter  to  a  degree 

,  Mohammedan  festival,  which  with  the  Shiahs' is  a  memorial  of  the 

death  of  theT.  ™a.rtyrs,  Hasan  and  Hussain,  whose  tombs  they  carry  in  effigv 
wife  0I?UsIivaPl’,a  ‘S  thC  grCat  HmdU  fest!vaI  in  honor  of  Durg£,  or  Kali,  the  c?uel 
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CHRISTIANITY  IN  INDIA. 

Missionary  Beginnings. 

The  eailiest  known  Christian  missionary  to  India,  sent 
apparently  at  the  request  of  certain  Indian  merchants,  already 
Christians,  was  Pantaenus,  the  Principal  of  the  Christian  Col¬ 
lege  at  Alexandria,  (about  A.  D.  180).  Theophilus  Indicus, 
paying  a  passing  visit  to  India  in  Constantine’s  time,  “found  a 
nourishing  Christian  Church ;  and  among  the  Bishops  at  the 
Nicene  Council  (A.  D.  325)  was  John,  the  Metropolitan  of 
Peisia  and  of  the  great  India.’”  Of  the  further  history  of 
these  Christians,  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  movement  later 
on,  Rev.  J.  A.  Graham,  in  his  “Missionary  Expansion  of  the 
Reformed  Churches,”  says  (pp.  102,  103)  : 

Later  they  came  under  the  influence  of  the  Nestorian  Church  of 
yersia,  and  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  the 
isolated  Church  in  India  grew  ignorant  and  impure.  Vasco  da  Gama 
tound  these  _  Christians  enjoying  much  political  influence,  and  the 
roituguese,  in  extending  their  dominions  from  Goa  along  the  west 
f°rce  them  into  ecclesiastical  subjection  to  Rome. 
With  the  help  of  the  Inquisition  they  succeeded  for  a  time  with  the 
communities  in  the  coast  villages,  and  these,  numbering  perhaps 
150,000,  are  still  known  as  Syro-Roman  Christians.  Claudius  Bu¬ 
chanan,  who  visited  those  who  still  adhered  to  the  Syrian  Church  and 
looked  to  Antioch  as  their  centre,  persuaded  them  to  translate  the 
Gospels  into  their  Malayan  vernacular;  and  at  his  suggestion  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  sent  missionaries  in  1816  to  encourage  the 
Crunch  and  aid  it  to  reform  itself.  The  alliance,  which  lasted  for 
twenty-one  years,  had  good  results,  and  there  is  now  a  considerable 
part)  of  reform  within  a  Church  of  200,000.”  (The  census  of  1911 
gives  the  following,  figures :  Syrian,  Jacobite,  225,190  and  Syrian,  Re¬ 
formed,  75,848 — indicating  a  further  subdivision). 

Of  the  work  of  the  Romish  Church,  to  which  the  census  of 
r9:i  gives  1,490,864  adherents,  the  same  author  says  (p.  103)  : 

The  best  traditions  of  Roman  Catholic  Missions  cluster  around  the 
name  of  the  great  and  devoted  Jesuit,  Francis  Xavier,  who  landed  at 
Goa  in  1542,  and  of  whom  Bishop  Cotton  wrote  to  Dean  Stanley 
“While  he  deserves  the  title  of  the  Apostle  of  India  for  his  energv 
self-sacrifice,  and  piety,  I  consider  his  whole  method  thoroughly  wrong 
and  its  results  in  India  and  Ceylon  deplorable,  and  that  the  aspect  of 
the  Native  Christians  at  Goa  and  elsewhere  shows  that  Romanism  has 
had  a  fair  trial  at  the  conversion  of  India,  and  has  entirely  failed  ” 


8  This  is  an  inexplicable  under-estimate,  for  the  census  of  1911  gives  413,142. 
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Tf  ITJ-I11S  co™iectlon  the  following  from  Mr.  Tisdall  (“India: 
Its  History,  etc.,  p.  9 7),  is  of  interest: 

The  corrupt  and  merely  nominal  Christianity  of  many  of  these 
S?r0ft“  brrvdiscredit  on  their'christian  profession! 
condemSne-  Chri/tf^011  EuroP?ans  think  they  have  grounds  for 
Ions  than  ^IHn rln  *  n  aS  °,ften  more  dishonest  and  unscrupu- 

PrnfPs  -,  rip  d  Mohammedan  servants.  Comparatively  few 
Protestant  Christians  are  to  be  found  as  the  servants  of  Europeans. 

Of  Dutch  religious  enterprise,  which  began  soon  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  Portuguese  by  that  power  (Ceylon,  1658, 
India,  1663),  little  need  be  said,  except  that  the  work  was 
strangely  superficial,  no  earnest  attempt  being  made  to  bring 
the  Bible  or  spiritual  teaching  within  the  reach  of  the  people 
lough  more  than  half  a  million  converts  were  reported  in 
Ceylon  alone,  Protestant  Christianity  had  practically  ceased 
to  exist  in  the  island,  in  twelve  years  after  the  Dutch  power 
had  passed  (1794)  from  control! 

To  Denmark  and  to  Frederick  IV.,  under  the  influence  of 
r.  utkens,  the  court  chaplain,  belongs  the  honor  of  sending 

T?i"(nua  tle,  first  Protestant  missionaries,  Ziegenbalg  and 
Plutschau,  who  reached  the  Danish  colony,  Tranquebar  (on 
the  Coromandel  Coast,  south  of  Madras  City),  on  Inly  q.  1706. 
The  gieatest  of  these  Danish-Halle  missionaries — and  one  of 
the  greatest  the  world  has  known— was  Christian  F.  Schwartz 
whose  service  (Tranquebar,  Trichinopoly  and  Tanjore),  ex¬ 
tended  from  1750  to  his  death  in  1798.  “He  was,”  says  Mr. 
Uraham,  indefatigable  in  his  missionary  tours,  and  wherever 
he  went  his  devoted,  modest  and  unselfish  life,  his  care  for  the 
P~r,  his  scholarship  and  knowledge  of  the  native  languages 
and  thought,  and  his  marvellous  personal  influence  fascinated 
Europeans  and  Indians.”  In  illustration  of  his  influence  with 
native  rulers  it  is  worth  recording  that  the  Hindu  Rajah  of 
anjore  on  his  death-bed  entrusted  to  Schwartz  his  adopted 
son,  Serfojee,  with  the  administration  of  all  the  affairs  of  his 
country ;  and  that  the  powerful  Mohammedan  Prince,  Haidar 
All,  of  Mysore,  when  treating  with  the  British  said:’  “Send 
none  of  your  agents;  send  me  the  Christian  missionary,  and  I 
will  receive  him.” 

British  missions  in  India  began  with  William  Carey,  “the 
consecrated  cobbler.”  Overflowing  with  enthusiasm  for  the 
cause  of  missions,  and  filling  his  brief  pastorates  at  home  with 

8  “Missionary  Expansion,’*  etc.,  p.  57. 
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teaching  along  this  line,  he  finally,  in  1792,  by  the  preaching 
°f  the  famous  sermon  on  Isa.  liv:  2,  3,  with  its  twofold 
division,  ^Expect  great  things  from  God:  attempt  great  things 
for  God,”  brought  about  the  organization  of  the  Baptist  Mis¬ 
sionary  Association,  and  himself  became  its  first  missionary. 
Arriving  in  India  (1793)  during  the  period  of  the  East  India 
Company  s  bitterest  opposition  to  missionary  enterprise,  he 
spent  six  years  in  Calcutta  and  Dinajpore  ostensibly  as  an 
indigo-planter,  and  then  was  compelled  to  take  refuge,  to¬ 
gether  with  Marshman  and  Ward,  who  had  been  sent  to  re¬ 
inforce  him,  in  Serampore,  a  town  under  Danish  rule,  thirteen 
miles  north  of  Calcutta.  The  first  care  of  the  “Serampore 
Triad  was  the  translation  and  printing  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  result  wras  the  production  of  parts  or  the  whole  of  the 
Bible  in  nearly  forty1  languages  and  dialects,  twenty-four  of 
them  of  India.  Education,  too,  had  a  large  place  in  their 
work.  Not  only  were  vernacular  schools  established,  but  out 
of  the  earnings  of  the  missionaries  themselves  the  splendid 
Serampore  College  was  built. 

Not  the  least  of  Carey’s  services  was  the  missionary  fire 
which  he  kindled  outside  of  his  own  denomination.  The  Lon¬ 
don  Missionary  Society  (English  Congregational) ,  founded 
’n  x795-  was  a  direct  fruit  of  his  enthusiasm ;  and  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  the  great  society  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  owed  its  inception  (1790)2 *  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
interest  he  aroused. 

The  Hay-stack  prayer  meeting”  at  Williamstown,  Mass., 
did  for  the  United  States  very  much  what  the  work  and  prayers 
of  Carey  did  for  England,  and  bore  its  first  manifest  fruit  in 
the  organization  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  in  1810,  and  then  in 
the  departure  for  India  in  1812  of  Judson,  Hall,  Nott,  and  two 
others.  Refused  the  right  of  residence  in  Calcutta,  Judson, 
who  had  meanwhile  become  a  Baptist,  went  on  to  Burmah, 
while  Hall  and  Nott  began  the  great  work  of  the  American 
Board  in  the  Bombay  region. 

This  enumeration  of  beginnings  would  not  be  complete  with¬ 
out  mention  of  the  famous  Scottish  “Educational  Trio,”  Duff. 
Wilson  and  Anderson.  The  last  two  founded  institutions  in 
Bombay  and  Madras  respectively,  following  lines  laid  down 


1  Dr.  George  Smith’s  “Conversion  of  India,”  p.  180.  They  enlisted  in  the  work 

ofeaSep^tS„ar?,°ii:lh!„l!B0ted  ChaPlains>  Henry  Martyn  and  Thomason,  and  even 


Roman  Catholic  priest. 

2  Begun  as  “Society  for  Missions 
M.  S.”  in  1812. 


to  Africa  and  the  East,”  and  changed  to  “C. 
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i"  C?lc.utta  in  1830  by  the  first.  Of  him  Mr. 
(  Missionary  Expansion,”  etc.,  p.  113)  : 


Graham  says 


aaS  the  ePOch-making  missionary,  who,  though 
Fnfi,  TP  d  by  the(iu,se  and  Prejudice  of  the  day,  proved  that  the 
tinn  ”  *  *gU*gC*W5S  Jhe  most  effective  medium  of  Indian  illumina- 

opened  his  school  in  1830  with  five  pupils. 

a  ,  f  /^ar.d Vhe  hve  had  become  800.  and  the  Governor- 
declared  that  the  system  had  produced  “unparalleled  results.” 

Krishnn  mT  r™  won  from  the  upper  classes,  among  them 

a  Brahman  of  high  social  position  and  the 
vear?  ed‘t0r  °f  Jjh,e  IV'cIuirer’  who  was,  until  his  death  a  few 

RPnlfg  A  he/eCOgrn,Zud  -lender  of  the  Native  Christian  community  of 
fhefnW‘sA«t1?ea  °  tbe  influence  of  this  work  may  be  formed  from 
s.  statement  that  in  1871,  nine  of  Duff’s  educated  converts 

wXr  anH  f'  len  we-reu  catech'sts,  seventeen  were  professors  and 
higher-grade  teachers  eight  were  Government  servants,  and  four  were 

Raneri1;  tSt  rg£0ns  and  doct°rs-  One  of  them,  the  Hon.  Kali  Charan 
Banerji,  LL.  B„  was  (1897)  appointed  by  the  Senate  of  Calcutta  Uni¬ 
versity  as  their  representative  on  the  Bengal  Legislative  Council 


The  American  Presbyterian  Mission. 

.It  t'as  before  the  organization  (1837)  of  the  present  For- 
eign  Hoard,  and  while  the  Western  Foreign  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  (formed  in  1831  by  the  Synod  of  Pittsburgh)  was  still 
m  existence,  that  the  Rev.  John  C.  Lowrie,  afterward  for 
fifty-five  years  a  Secretary  of  our  Board,  and  the  Rev.  Will¬ 
iam  Reed,  with  their  wives,  were  sent  to  India  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  work  which  the  Presbyterian  Church  had 
resolved  to  carry  on  in  that  land.  The  selection  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  field  in  which  they  should  begin  their  labors  was  left 
to  their  judgment  after  consultation  with  friends  of  the  work 
in  India.  Leaving  America  (New  Castle,  Del.),  in  May,  1833. 
they  reached  Calcutta  in  October  of  the  same  year,  and  after 
getting  the  best  information  available,  they  decided  to  begin 
the  work  at  Ludhiana,  then  a  frontier  town  of  the  Northwest 
Provinces.  It  was  the  gateway  to  the  Panjab,  a  territory  at 
that  time  under  Ranjit  Singh,  the  famous  ruler  of  the  Sikhs. 
Dr.  Lowrie,  in  his  Two  \  ears  in  India,”  after  stating  some 
more  general  reasons  which  influenced  his  colleague  and  him¬ 
self  in  their  decision,  says: 

Having  now  the  history  of  nearly  seventeen  years  to  confirm  the 
opinion,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Ludhiana  was  preferable  to  any  other 
as  a  point  from  which  to  commence  our  efforts.  Other  cities"  had  a 
larger  population,  and  could  be  reached  in  less  time  and  at  less  expense, 
but  at  no  other  could  more  favorable  introducing  influences  have  been 
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enjoyed;  at  no  other  could  our  position  have  been  more  distinctly 
marked,  nor  our  characters  and  object  more  accurately  estimated  by 
the  foreign  residents  of  the  upper  provinces ;  at  no  other  were  we  less 

rl.H  1°  find  °urs,e!yes  Iab°rmg  “m  another  man’s  line  of  things  made 
ready  to  our  hand,  or  to  occupy  ground  that  other  bodies  of  Chris¬ 
tians  would  shortly  cultivate;  and  no  other  place  could  be  more  eligible 
in  its  facilities  for  acquiring  the  languages  chiefly  spoken  in  those  parts 


While  Messrs.  Lowrie  and  Reed  were  detained  at  Calcutta 
it  became  evident  that  Mrs.  Lowrie’s  health,  which  had  been 
impaired  before  leaving  America,  was  rapidly  failing,  and  on 
November  21st  she  was  called  to  her  rest.  Soon  after  this 
Mr.  Reed,  too,  began  to  fail  in  health,  and,  reluctantly  turn¬ 
ing  toward  America  again,  died  on  board  ship  and  was  buried 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  solitary  remaining  member  of  the 
band  tinned  undismayed  toward  the  far  northwest,  and,  jour¬ 
neying  by  boat  up  the  Ganges  to  Cawnpore,  and  over  four 
hundred  miles  further  in  a  palankeen,  reached  Ludhiana  on 
me  5th  of  November,  1834.  Reinforcements,  consisting  of 
Rev.  Messrs.  John  Newton  and  James  Wilson  and  their  wives, 
arrived  a  year  later3— only  just  in  time  to  relieve  Dr.  Lowrie’ 
whose  broken  health  forbade  longer  stay  in  India. 

In  the  course  of  time  not  only  did  this  one  station  grow  to 
be  an  extensive  mission,  but  two  other  missions  were  added, 
the  Farukhabad  or  North  India  Mission  in  1838,  and  the  Kol¬ 
hapur  or  Western  India  Mission  in  1870.  The  missionaries 
of  each  of  these  missions  are  organized  into  a  separate  body 
meeting  annually,  and  controlling  the  location  of  its  own  mem¬ 
bers,  the  appointment  of  preachers,  teachers,  etc.,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  funds  received  from  home,  and  the  work  in  gen¬ 
eral,  all  under  the  superintendence  and  sanction  of  the  Board 
in  Ae\t  \ork.  Details  of  the  work  of  these  missions  can  be 
lest  obtained  from  a  brief  survey  of  the  individual  stations. 


The  Pan  jab  (Ludhiana)  Mission.— As  already  intimated, 
Air.  Lowries  objective,  when,  after  consultation  with  mission¬ 
aries  at  Calcutta,  including  Carey,  Marshman  and  Duff,  he 
started  up  the  Ganges,  was  the  “Land  of  five  rivers”  ( Pani 
five  and  db,  water),  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Sikhs  While 
waiting  for  the  opening  of  the  Panjab.  however,  the  mission- 
anes  laid  foundations  at  Ludhiana  as  broad  and  deep  as  if 


It  took  this  party  five  and  a  half  months  to  make  tin 
three  months  m  a  boat  to  Fatehgarh,  the  rest  of  the  wa 
by  oxen.  The  journey  requires  forty  hours  now! 


j'ournev  from  Calcutta — 
in  a  “palankeen  drawn 
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no  further  point  had  been  in  mind ;  so  that  to 
LUDHIANA  this  day  Ludhiana  is  one  of  the  most  important 
stations  of  the  mission.  One  of  the  first  per¬ 
manent  agencies  established  was  the  Press.  Two  presses  and 
fonts  of  type  were  early  on  the  scene,  and  a  practical  printer, 
who  went  out  in  1838,  soon  trained  a  corps  of  efficient  native 
workmen.  The  fruit  of  this  work  has  been  over  400,000,000 
pages  of  Christian  truth. 

.  The  Anglo-A  ernacular  High  School  here  was  the  ‘first  started 
in  North  India,  and  has  been  doing  efficient  work  through  all 
the  years.  Much  later  (1877)  a  school  for  Native  Christian 
boys  was  brought  here  from  Lahore,  and  after  a  four  years’ 
suspension  for  lack  of  an  available  missionary  to  manage  it, 
was  re-opened  in  1883  by  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Wherry,  D.  D.,  in  a 
building  provided  by  the  W.  F.  M.  S.  (Philadelphia).’  An 
industrial  department  was  added,  with  instruction  in  shoe¬ 
making,  carpentering  and  weaving  of  Turkish  rugs ;  and  it  is 
now,  under  Rev.  E.  E.  Fife,  one  of  the  most  important  institu¬ 
tions  for  Christian  boys  in  all  North  India. 

From  the  first,  energetic  evangelistic  work  has  been  carried 
on  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  great  out-lying  district.  A  part 
of  the  result  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Ludhiana  church,  and  in  the 
hundreds  of  Christians  scattered  through  the  villages  and  or¬ 
ganized  into  several  small  churches. 

The  most  important  sub-stations  are  (1)  Jagraon,  which  is 
an  important  centre  for  work  among  village  women,  and  where 
there  is  a  Boarding  School  for  village  children,  with  an  at¬ 
tendance  of  fifty;  and  (2)  Moga,  the  centre  of  a  population 
of  half  a  million  people,  where  the  late  Rev.  J.N.  Hyde  labored 
prayerfully  and  efficiently  for  several  years,  gathering  a  Chris¬ 
tian  community  of  over  one  thousand,  and  where  Rev.  Ray  C. 
Carter  has  charge  of  the  recently  established  Training  School 
for  village  teachers  and  preachers. 

During  all  the  earlier  years  the  missionaries  were  hoping 
and  praying  for  the  opening  of  the  Panjab.  With  the  close 
of  the  second  Sikh  War,  in  1849,  the  opening  came.  Ran  jit 
Singh,  dying  in  1839,  had  left  no  successor  capable  of  wielding 
his  iron  sceptre,  and  the  Sikh  council  of  Sirdars  rashly  em¬ 
barked  on  two  unprovoked  and  disastrous  wars  against  the 
British.  The  second  ended  in  the  annexation  of  the  Panjab; 

and  almost  on  the  heels  of  the  British  forces,  Messrs. 
LAHORE  John  Newton  and  C.  W.  Forman  entered  Lahore, 
the  capital,  and  began  mission  work.  From  the  be- 
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ginning  the  missionaries  received  the  cordial  sympathy  and 
support  of  such  distinguished  Christian  officers  as  Lord  Law¬ 
rence,  Sir  Donald  McLeod,  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes  and  Sir  R. 
Montgomery.  A  school  was  opened  and  street  preaching  be¬ 
gun  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries;  and  in  this 
work  these  brethren  were  permitted  to  continue,  Mr.  Newton 
for  forty-two  and  Mr.  Forman  for  forty-five  years.  Their 
influence  upon  the  life  and  thought  of  the  entire  province  was 
very  great  and  still  abides.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
one  lived  to  see  his  four  sons  and  two  daughters  (Mrs.  For¬ 
man  and  Mrs.  Ferguson)  in  the  mission  field  around  him,  and 
the  othei,  three  of  his  sons  and  two  of  his  daughters. 

The  Boys’  High  School,  now  known  as  the  Rang  Mahal 
School,  founded  in  the  early  days  of  the  Mission,  and  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Mr.  Forman  till  his  death  in  1894,  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  known  in  the  Panjab.  In  connection  with  it, 
m  1864,  a  Collegiate  Department  was  opened,  with  Rev.  J.  A.’ 
Henry  as  its  first  President.  Five  years  later,  owing  to  the 
death  of  Mr.  Henry  and  the  reduction  of  the  mission  staff  by 
sickness  and  death,  it  was  indefinitely  suspended.  In  1886, 
however,  College  classes  were  reopened  by  Mr.  Forman  and 
Rev.  H.  C.  \  elte.  The  institution  was  known  simply  as  the 
Mission  College,  but  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Forman,  who  had 
been  succeeded  as  President  a  few  years  before  by  Rev.  J.  C. 
R.  Ewing  it  was  appropriately  named  the  Forman  Christian 
College.  It  opened  with  fifteen  students,  but  has  grown  to  be 
one  of  the  most  largely  attended  Colleges,  Government  or 
Missionary, north  ofCalcutta.  The  enrollment  in  1910  was  420, 
of  whom  209  were  Hindus,  151  Mohammedans,  40  Sikhs  and 
20  Christians.  The  President  and  usually  four  of  the  Profes¬ 
sors  are  Fellows  of  the  Panjab  University,  and  have  had  no 
small  share  in  shaping  the  educational  progress  of  the  province. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1910  Dr 
Ewing  was  appointed  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Panjab  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  that  the  College  staff  has  from  time  to  time  furnished 
the  Deans  of  three  of  the  University  Faculties.  In  1889  com¬ 
modious  buildings,  which  had  been  erected  on  a  site  valued 
at  20,000  rupees,  given  by  the  Government,  were  formally 
dedicated,  Lord  Lansdowne  and  other  distinguished  guests 
being  present.  The  total  cost  of  the  buildings  was  56  000 
rupees,  of  which  20,000  were  a  grant  from  Government  in 
addition  to  the  site.  Substantial  additions  to  the  property  of 
the  College  have  been  made  from  time  to  time:  one  of  the 
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most  recent  being  a  hostel  or  dormitory  for  Hindus  and  Mo¬ 
hammedans,  named  in  memory  of  Mr.  Newton,  Sr.;  and  the 
ast  tlie  Chatterjee  Science  Building,  called  after  the  venerable 
I  resident  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  These  various  buildings 
ha\e  been  provided  through  the  gifts  of  individuals  and  gov- 
ei  nment.  at  a  cost  of  200,000  rupees.  The  income  annually 
from  tuition  fees  is  about  30.000  rupees.  This,  together  with 
a  grant-in-aid  from  government,  provides  for  the  salaries  of 
a  1  non-missionary  professors,  general  expenditure  upon  lab¬ 
oratory  library,  repairs,  etc.  The  only  cost  to  the  Board  is  the 
salary  of  the  four  missionary  professors. 

A  recent  interesting  development  has  been  the  emphasis  on 
^ocial  Service  among  both  the  Christian  and  non-Christian 
students,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  League  of  Service, 
which  has  issued  two  reports  of  work  done.  Probably  the 
first  book  ever  written  in  India  on  this  subject  is  Prof.  D.  J. 
Fleming  s  Some  Suggestions  for  Social  Helpfulness.” 

Evangelistic  effort  finds  its  opportunities — besides  those  af- 
foi  ded  by  the  High  School  and  College — in  the  Lohari  Gate 
Chapel  (the  Forman  Alemorial)  and  in  an  extensive  district 
work.  Part  of  the  Lahore  District  constitutes  the  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  field  of  Lahore  Presbytery.  The  work  has  greatly  de¬ 
veloped  of  late  in  the  Sharakpur  region,  where  a  Christian 
community  of  about  a  thousand  has  been  gathered.  Woman’s 
work  has  been  earnestly  pushed  in  Lahore,  and  has  its  main 
centres  in  two  large  schools  and  a  dispensary,  besides  a  school 
for  Christian  women,  connected  with  the  Hira  Mandi  con¬ 
gregation.  Labors  in  behalf  of  Europeans  have  borne  fruit  in 
a  strong  Presbyterian  Church,  now  supplied  by  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  There  are  also  two  Indian  churches,  Naulakha, 
largely  self-supporting,  under  the  able  pastoral  care  of  Rev.’ 
Talib  ud  Din,  and  the  Hira  Mandi,  near  Lahore  Fort,  whose 
membership  has  been  gathered  almost  entirely  from  the  low- 
caste  people. 

Wagah  is  an  out-station  of  Lahore,  where  Miss  Thiede  has 
lived  and  labored  for  many  years,  her  best  loved  work  having 
been  the  adoption  and  care  of  homeless  children. 

Saharanpur  was  one  of  the  first  cities  occu- 
SAHARANPUR  pied  by  our  missionaries.  Here  labored  for 
half  a  century  the  missionaries  of  the  Cov¬ 
enanter  or  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.  Here  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1838  a  Boys  Orphanage,  from  which  have  gone  forth 
some  of  our  most  distinguished  evangelists.  This  institution 
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has  in  recent  years  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  industrial  train- 
mg  on  an  extensive  scale  has  been  carried  on  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Rev.  C.  W.  Forman,  M.  D.,  and  later  under  Mr. 
Borup,  an  expert  in  this  line.  The  institution  is  now  the  best 
equipped  school  for  industrial  training  in  the  mission.  There 
are  now  (1912)  about  100  boys,  many  of  whom  complete  their 
training  in  Rurki  Engineering  College. 

Here,  too,  is  the  Theological  Seminary  (established  in  1884), 
where  have  been  trained  not  only  many  of  the  most  effective 
preachers  of  our  own  missions,  but  some  of  those  of  the 
Scotch  I  resbyterian  Mission  in  Rajputana.  There  is  now  an 
enrollment  of  46  students,  some  of  whom  are  taking  the  ad¬ 
vanced  course  for  licentiates  and  ordained  ministers  (Oct.- 
Feb.),  and  some  the  simpler  course  for  village  pastors  (March- 
Jidy).  The  Seminary  is  under  the  charge  of  one  missionary 
from  the  Panjab  Mission  (Mr.  Velte),  and  one  from  the 
North  India  (Dr.  Johnson),  with  competent  Indian  assistants. 
A  school  for  the  wives  of  the  students  has  also  rendered  valu¬ 
able  service;  and  woman’s  work  in  general  has  one  of  its  larg¬ 
est  and  best  organized  centres  at  this  station.  Under  mission 
management  also  is  the  Municipal  Leper  Asylum,  where  a 
large  proportion  of  the  inmates  have  become  Christians. 

Ambala,  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  splendid  rural 
AMBALA  district,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  great  military 
distiict  of  Sirhind,  was  early  chosen  as  a  mission 
station,  and  good  work  has  been  done  both  in  the  city  and  at 
the  Cantonments  four  miles  away,  the  two  constituting  separate 
stations.  The  Boys’  High  School  in  the  city  has  maintained  an 
excellent  stand  for  scholarship,  and  has  an  enrollment  of  600. 
Half  the  inmates  of  the  Leper  Asylum,  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1848.  are  now  Christians.  In  connection  with  the 
well-equipped  “Philadelphia  Hospital  for  Women,”  there  were 
during  the  year  1910,  339  in-patients  and  over  15,000  out¬ 
patients.  An  Anglo- Vernacular  School  for  girls — the  initial 
cost  laigely  met  by  a  private  gift — has  also  been  started  at 
Ambala  City.  Extensive  zenana  work  is  carried  on,  and  vil¬ 
lage  work  on  a  large  scale  at  several  centres  in  the  district. 
A  section  of  the  district  has  been  transferred  to  the  New  Zea¬ 
land  Presbyterian  Mission. 

The  city  of  Jalandhar  has  the  distinction  of  be- 
JALANDHAR  jng  the  first  point  occupied  within  the  territory 

over  which  the  Sikh  Raja  Ranjit  Singh  had 
held  sway.  No  sooner  had  the  victory  of  the  English  in  the 
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first  Sikh  War  been  announced  than  the  missionaries  at  Lu- 

rateaA?  I?"6,  °f  l\umher  to  inspect  this  field  and  to  ar- 
h  /°n  °M°,  a?  assistant  there.  This  assistant 

hiana  GJ?  Na-h’  the  firSt  convert  baptized  at  Lud- 

lnana,  and  the  first  native  minister  of  our  Church  in  India. 

ie  went  to  Jalandhar  in  1846,  and  there  he  labored  faithfully 

,For,fveral  years  before  the  death 
>  ,  G  k  A°d  f.0r  a  the  years  since>  this  station 

breefnMOCCUl)ie(:J  by  Am?ncan  missionaries,  who  carry  on  the 
t  neefold  work  of  evangelistic  preaching  in  city  and  surround- 
11  g  villages,  educational  work  in  schools  for  boys  and  girls 
and  work  among  the  women  in  the  zenanas.  The  Rev  Dr’ 

V;FNl e"don has  {o\  maRy  years  been  in  charge,  and  has  con- 
^  u  extensive  work  among  the  low-caste  population  :  a  work 

Hr  o  rec^d  a  furthF  impetus  since  the  transfer  of 
hr.  and  Mrs.  Orbison  to  this  field.  For  1910  a  total  of  33c 

baptisms  were  reported.  The  Boys’  High  School  enrolls 
about  700  and  a  Boarding  School  for  the  Christian  boys  of 
dl'S  a-nd  Hoshyarpur  districts  is  about  to  be  constructed 
uKennedy  Fund-  Kapurthala,  a  native  state,  where 
work  had  been  suspended  for  thirty  years,  was  a  few  years 
ago  ^occupied  as  an  out-station,  with  the  full  consent  of  the 
tnendly  Maharajah.  Jalandhar  is  the  home  of  Raja  Sir  Har- 

India Smgh’  °f  thiS  SamC  line~ the  on]y  Christian  Prince  in 

DFHPA  Thc  "£rk  in.?ehra  Doon  was  begun  in  1853,  by  Rev. 
DEHRA  J.  s.  Woodside.  The  Dehra  Valley  (Doon)  lies  be- 

,  .  ,  tween  the  first  range  of  hills  called  the  Sewaliks  and 
the  higher  range  of  the  Himalayas.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  cele- 
brated  shrine  of  the  Sikhs,  and  is  visited  by  many  thousands 
of  devotees  every  year.  Dehra  Doon  has  become  famous  for 
its  Christian  girls’  boarding  school,  which,  from  verv  small 
beginnings,  has  grown  to  a  position  of  large  influence  in  the 
R'aHve  Chris tmn  community  of  Northern  India  The  wisdom 
an^/rSe^ lt-denymg  zeal  of  the  two  ladies  first  connected  with  it 
—Mrs.  Herron,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  David  Herron,  and  Miss 
Kate  L.  Beatty— laid  foundations  on  which  Miss  Donaldson’s 
efficient  administration  has  built  it  up  to  its  present  prosperity. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  in  this  connection,  as  setting  forth 
the  purposes  that  underlie  all  such  work  in  India,  the  points 
presented  by  Mr.  Herron  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Allaha¬ 
bad  Missionary  Conference  in  the  early  days: 
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1st.  To  give  the  children  the  comforts  and  advantages  of  a  home. 

2J;  ,  g>.ve.  them  the  highest  intellectual  culture  that  they  are 
capable  of  receiving. 

3d.  To  bring  them  to  Christ,  and  to  cultivate  in  them  the  Chris¬ 
tian  virtues. 

4th.  To  lead  the  native  Christians  to  value  the  education  of  their 
daughters  by  making  them  pay  for  their  support  when  they  are  able. 

Other  activities  at  Dehra  include  a  successful  High  School 
for  boys,  extensive  zenana  work,  a  Native  Church  and  English 
services. 

Landour  or  Mussoorie  Station,  a  delightful 
WOODSTOCK,  sanatorium,  thirteen  miles  from  Dehra  (at  an 

LANDOUR  elevation  of  7,000  feet),  is  mainly  of  interest 
as  the  seat  of  Woodstock  College.  It  was 
started  in  1847  through  the  influence  of  the  Dehra  missionaries, 
and  was  moulded  into  its  present  effective  form  largely  through 
the  executive  ability  of  Mrs.  J.  L.  Scott,  for  many  years  its 
Principal.  Its  primary  object  was  to  furnish  an  education  for 
the  children  of  our  missionaries,  but  it  grew  into  a  school  of 
the  higher  grade,  for  the  instruction  not  only  of  the  daughters 
of  missionaries  (and  the  sons  also,  up  to  a  certain  age),  but 
also  for  European,  Eurasian  and  native  Christian  girls.  The 
largest  number  of  pupils  is  from  the  second  of  these  classes, 
of  mixed  European  and  Indian  descent — a  class  greatly  needing 
the  care  and  training  afforded  by  such  a  school. 

The  school  was  some  years  ago,  under  the  principalship  of 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  IT.  M.  Andrews,  raised  to  the  College  standard, 
and  commands  to  a  marked  degree  the  confidence  of  all  ranks 
of  Anglo-Indian  life.  Additional  property,  recently  acquired 
through  the  generosity  of  a  Philadelphia  friend,  provides  room 
for  greatly  needed  expansion. 

Very  early  in  the  mission’s  history  (1836)  Sabathu, 
SABATHU  on  the  lovver  range  (4,500  feet)  of  the  Himalayas, 
was  occupied,  partly  with  a  view  to  its  usefulness 
as  a  sanatorium  for  invalid  missionaries,  partly  as  a  centre 
for  work  among  the  Hill  tribes.  In  the  former  regard  it  has 
not  been  valuable,  but  good  work  in  the  other  line,  and  on 
general  educational  and  evangelistic  lines,  has  been  done.  It  is 
best  known,  however,  as  the  home  of  one  of  the  largest  leper 
asylums  in  India,  with  which  the  names  of  the  late  Dr.  Tohn 
Newton,  Jr.,  and  of  Dr.  M.  B.  Carleton  are  most  intimately 
associated. 
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HOSHYARPUR  feCUliar  intei?st  attaching  to  Hoshyarpur, 

ushyarpur  which  was  occupied  in  1867  by  Rev.  G.  D. 

rnntrnl  f  *  r°ltra,’  is  !t  bas  been  entirely  under  the 

,  native  workers.  The  development  along  evangel¬ 
istic  lines  has  fully  justified  the  confidence  placed  in  those  in 
charge.  Prosperous  Christian  communities  have  grown  up  in 
various  towns  and  villages  in  the  district,  and  there  are  five 
organized  churches.  The  Christians,  many  of  whom  areRdj- 
puts,  number  over  five  thousand— the  largest  number  in 
any  one  district  in  this  mission. 

Dr.  K.  C.  Chatter jee,  who  was  one  of  Dr.  Duff’s  boys,  and 
who  is  now  the  grand  old  man”  of  the  Panjab  Mission,  has 

nrP Vh  ,charge  here..for.  more  than  forty  years,  and  has  im¬ 
pressed  his  personality  in  a  marked  degree  on  all  the  work. 

tiring  his  attendance  on  the  Edinburgh  Missionary  Confer- 
en«L  he  was  honored  by  Edinburgh  University  with  the  degree 
01  D.  D.,  and  he  was  also  appointed  the  member  representing 
Inja  on  the  Continuation  Committee  of  the  Conference. 
Hoshyarpur  has  a  Girls’  School  and  Orphanage,  under  Mrs. 
latteijee  s  efficient  charge,  with  an  enrollment  of  60.  This 
and  the  Denny  Hospital  for  women,  which  has  ten  beds  and 
which  in  1910  had  about  ten  thousand  new  out-patients, 
ate  rendering  hue  service  to  the  Christian  women  and  girls  of 
the  district. 

„rDn7Pntin  This  promising  field  was  occupied  by  Dr.  F.  I 
FEROZEPUR  Newton  in  1881,  and  extensive  district  work  has 
been  a  marked  feature  from  the  beginning 
Through  the  exertions  of  Mrs.  Newton,  a  Woman’s  Hospital 
was  erected  in  1893.  In  1910,  under  Dr.  Maud  Allen,  it  re- 
ported  3^  m-patients,  and  12,702  visits  from  out-patients. 
Hie  Church  in  Ferozepur  is  self-supporting.  The  Christian 
community  in  the  villages  numbers  500. 

This  comparatively  new  station,  opened  by  Rev.  R. 
KASUR  Morrison,  has  no  institutional  work,  except  a  Girls’ 
School  conducted  by  the  Z.  B.  M.  Mission.  Dr.  C.  W. 
To  1  man  has  been  combining  medical  work  with  the  evangelistic, 
and  reports  good  progress,  especially  in  the  grace  of  giving, 
among  the  growing  Christian  groups  scattered  through  the 
villages.  He  makes  his  trips  largely  on  camel-back,  he  and 
the  preacher  riding  on  one,  and  two  others  carrying  the  tents 
and  camp  equipage ! 
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Here,  when  it  was  an  out-station  of  Ludhiana,  Rev. 

HANNA  E.  P.  Newton  founded  one  of  the  first  training 
schools  for  village  preachers  (since  closed).  Here 
is  now  a  Boarding  School  for  village  boys,  with  an  Industrial 
Department,  giving  special  attention  to  weaving.  The  care  and 
extension  of  the  Christian  community  in  the  villages  forms  a 
large  part  of  the  missionary’s  duty. 

Rev.  H.  Golak  Nath,  a  son  of  the  first  preacher 
PHILLOUR  in  Jalandhar,  is  in  charge  of  the  work,  which  is 
almost  entirely  district  evangelistic.  A  church  was 
organized  in  1909. 

This  is  another  important  centre  for  evangelistic 
RUPAR  work,  where  Rev.  P.  C.  Uppal  long  labored,  and 
where  there  is  now  a  Christian  community  of  over 
one  thousand,  with  Rev.  LI.  S.  G.  Jones  in  charge.  There  are 
13  out-stations.1 

The  North  India  (Farukhabad)  Mission.- — The  upset¬ 
ting  of  a  Ganges  boat  and  the  consequent  loss  of  some  parts 
of  a  piinting  press  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  mission. 
Rev.  James  McEwen,  of  the  Ludhiana  Mission’s  reinforcing 
party  of  1836,  was  left  at  Allahabad,  the  capital 
ALLAHABAD  0f  the  Northwest  Provinces,  to  replace  the  loss ; 

and  the  opening  for  work  seemed  so  promising 
that  it  was  decided  that  he  should  return  and  settle  there. 
When  Rev.  Joseph  Warren  came  in  1839,  a  press  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  a  bathroom  in  his  house ;  and  a  native  boy,  who  had 
been  cared  for  by  the  mission,  was  instructed  in  the  art  of 
printing,  and  later  became  not  only  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  press,  but  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  same 
year  with  Mr.  Warren  came  Rev.  J.  H.  Morrison,  who,  after 
his  first  furlough,  joined  the  Ludhiana  Mission  and  filled  out 
forty-three  years  of  service.  It  was  at  Allahabad  that  Dr. 
A.  A.  Hodge,  too,  afterward  the  great  Princeton  theologian, 
spent  his  two  years  of  missionary  life. 

Next  after  the  press,  educational  work  was  taken  up,  and 
has  always  been  a  prominent  feature.  The  Jumna  Mission 
High  School  was  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  province,  and  has 
done  effective  work  through  all  the  years.  In  connection  with 
it  a  College  Department,  with  Rev.  A.  H.  Ewing,  Ph.  D„  as  its 
Principal,  was  opened  in  1902,  to  meet  the  obvious  need,  not 
only  for  a  Christian  college  at  the  Province’s  educational  cen- 

these  is  Anandpur,  where,  in  1864,  Rev.  Levi  Tanvier,  then  stationed 
at  Sabathu,  was  murdered  bv  a  Sikh. 
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ma’n^ri  ^.or.  an  institution  to  be  to  this  mission  what  the  For- 

The  Foil  a"  £ollege,has  been  ^  the  Panjab  Mission.  • 

ments  the  fonrW  h  these/en  >'!ars  exceeded  in  its  develop- 
ments  the  fondest  hopes  of  its  founders,  passing  from  four 

students  to  three  hundred,  and  so  affecting  the  High  School 

that  its  attendance  has  grown  from  250  to  more  than^o-  thus 

bringing  the  student  body  on  the  beautiful  campus  lying  be- 

marl"  ' U"  the  Sand 

•  .  .  ?  after  building  has  been  added  through  the 

ChurTnrn  *  ho™e~J°hn  Wanamaker  and  Bethany 

anr  P  •  Provlding.  three,  other  donors  in  Philadelphia  another 
and  Princeton  University  alumni  yet  another;  in  spite  of  which 

ance^  *  k-p  pace  with  tte  growing  affend- 

nmmiJnf  1  ;  A?  C°UrSe’  three  °thers,  which  give 

Sartm  nt  tl  f  r^Sults.’  hav/L been  added :  the  Technical  De- 
h  Engineering  (Electrical  and  Mechanical)  and 
t  e  Agricultural.  As  at  Forman  College,  Bible  instruction  and 

hearts  nfall  ff  kept  Str°ngIy  t0  the  front-  a"d  the 

°f  rthe,faff  were  rejoiced  in  the  fall  of  1910  by 
the  baptism  of  a  Mohammedan  student 

cta;  ™ler  the  initiative  of  Rev.  J.  J.  Lucas,  a  Boarding 
School  for  Christian  girls,  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  on? 
at  Dehra,  was  opened  at  Allahabad,  teaching  up  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  entrance  standard,  and  called  for  th?  sendees  of  three 
missionary  ladies  and  several  assistants.  It  has  twice  out- 
W°'Vn  1tS  qtiarters,  till  in  1902  the  munificence  of  John 
Wanamaker  provided  new  and  commodious  buildings  in  the 
Katra  section  of  Allahabad,  at  the  same  time  setting  free  the 

c  is|blMo"p  a"d  gr°lmdS  V”'  col,e«e-  1910  the  prin- 
day  pupils  F°rman’  reP°rted  136  girls  in  attendance,  besides  12 

Another  conspicuous  feature  at  Allahabad  is  the  “Sara 
Seward  Hospital,  for  Women,”  growing  out  of  work  begun 
by  the  medical  missionary  for  whom  it  was  named,  and  reach¬ 
ing  with  its  message  of  physical  and  spiritual  healing  thousands 
of  women  every  year.  There  were  in  1911  more  than  20,000 
out-patients  and  57  in-patients. 

Allahabad  station  is  a  double  one,  including  the  Tamna  Mis- 

S1vn  bank  °?  !-at  river’.  not  far  from  its  confluence 

vvith  the  Ganges,  and  Katra  station,  a  separate  section  of  the 

city  three  miles  away.  At  each  there  is  an  organized  church 
with  a  comfortable  house  of  worship.  Half  the  funds  for  the 
one  at  Katra,  erected  in  1900,  were  raised  on  the  field  some 
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years  before,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Alex¬ 
ander.  Still  another  church  building,  erected  in  '1888  in  the 
lieai t  of  the  city,  is  used  for  nightly  evangelistic  services,  while 
its  upper  floor  has  been  made  over  to  the  Y.  M  C  A  as  a 
reading-room. 

A  Blind  Asylum  and  a  Leper  Asylum,  both  supported  by 
Municipal  and  other  non-mission  funds,  have  always  been  un- 
,  a  rcussionary  manager,  and  have  been  the  spiritual  birth¬ 
place  of  many  devoted  Christians.  The  Leper  Asylum  has  of 
recent  years,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Higginbottom  of 
the  College,  made  great  progress  both  in  building  and  equip¬ 
ment  and  in  spiritual  results. 


fatfuoapw  ^hortly  after  the  occupation  of  Allahabad, 
FARincSln!n  ^ateligarh,2  With  the  native  city,  Farukhabad, 
FARUKHABAD  three  miles  away,  was  opened  (1838)  as  a 

station,  with  a  boys’  orphanage,  the  fruit  of 
the  great  famine  of  1837,  as  its  main  work.  The  seventy  or¬ 
phans  had  previously  been  cared  for  (some  at  Fatehgarh  and 
some  at  Fatehpur)  by  two  devoted  Christian  British  officials. 

ut  of  and  around  this  orphanage  grew  up  an  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful  tent  factory  and  a  flourishing  Christian  village.'  The 
former,  passing  through  many  vicissitudes,  finally  disappeared  ; 
the  latter,  too,  failed  of  permanent  success  and  is  greatly  re¬ 
duced.  The  boys’  orphanage  was  many  years  ago  united  with 
the  one  at  Saharanpur,  and  was  replaced  by  a  girls’  orphanage, 
which  has  now  become  as  much  a  girls’  boarding  school  (for 
village  Christian  girls)  as  an  orphanage.  There  are  about  100 
in  attendance.  The  boys’  institution  at  Barhpur  has  had  a 
somewhM  similar  though  briefer  history.  It  was  started  by  Rev. 
C.  H.  Bandy  to  accommodate  waifs  from  the  famines  of  1897 
unci  99,  but  is  now  practically  a  boarding  school,  with  a  most 
efficient  Industrial  Department.  Of  the  103  boys  last  reported 
27 .  were  working  111  the  Industrial  School,  12  were  in  the 
Primary  Department,  and  64  were  attending  the  High  School 
in  Farukhabad. 


There  are  four  small  church  organizations  in  the  double 
station;  but  the  main  work  is  in  the  villages  of  the  district, 
where  there  are  four  more  organized  churches  and  29  unor¬ 
ganized  groups,”  in  a  Christian  community  of  more  than 
^oa  In  the  beginnings  of  this  work,  Rev.  J.  N.  Forman  was 


nmhl ZaJ~her£h-  \S-  thC  •?,ivil  station’.  within  the  limits  of  which  is  Rakha.  with  its 
orphanage,  Christian  village,  etc.;  just  outside  of  Farukhabad  Citv  ;c 
of  Barhpur ,  where  are  two  mission  houses,  boys’  orphanage. 
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for  some  years  the  leader ;  but  its  present  large  development 
has  been  under  the  management  of  Rev.  C.  H.  Bandy. 

In  Farukhabad  city  is  a  large  and  successful  Boys’  High 
School,  as  well  as  a  Vernacular  School  for  Hindu  and  Mo¬ 
hammedan  girls,  and,  in  the  neighborhood,  several  vernacular 
schools  for  boys.  Zenana  teaching  and  a  dispensary  for  women 
complete  the  outline  of  the  main  features  of  this  station. 

Of  the  many  points  at  which  serious  damage  was  done  dur¬ 
ing  the  dreadful  Mutiny  (1857),  Fatehgarh  was  the  only  one 
where  there  was  actual  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  our  mission¬ 
aries.  Messrs.  Freeman,  Johnson,  McMullen  and  Campbell, 
with  their  wives  and  two  little  children  of  the  Campbells, 
joined  the  English  residents  in  an  attempt  to  escape  down  the 
Ganges  from  the  unsafe  fort  at  Fatehgarh  to  supposed  safety 
at  Cawnpore.  They  were  captured  at  Bithur,  marched  eight 
miles  to  Cawnpore,  and  shot  on  the  parade-ground  next  day 
with  a  hundred  others,  under  the  orders  of  the  infamous  Nana 
Sahib.  The  spirit  in  which  they  faced  death  is  best  shown  by 
an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Mrs.  Freeman  just  before 
the  end : 

We  are  in  God’s  hands,  and  we  know  that  He  reigns.  We  have  no 
place  to  flee  for  shelter  but  under  the  covert  of  His  wings,  and  there  we 
are  safe.  Not  but  that  He  may  suffer  our  bodies  to  be  slain.  If  He 
does,  we  know  that  He  has  wise  reasons  for  it.  I  sometimes  think  our 
deaths  would  do  more  good  than  we  would  do  in  all  our  lives  ;  if  so, 
His  will  be  done.  Should  I  be  called  to  lay  down  my  life,  most  joyfully 
will  I  die  for  Him  who  laid  down  His  life  for  me. 


Meanwhile  work  had  been  begun  in  two  other 
MAINPURI  cities.  Mainpuri,  forty  miles  from  Fatehgarh, 
a  city  of  30,000  inhabitants,  the  centre  of  a  dis¬ 
trict  of  over  800,000,  was  occupied  in  1843.  A  Boys’  High 
School  has  exerted  a  wide  influence  in  the  community.  In  its 
main  hall  a  Sunday  evening  service  in  English  for  Hindus  and 
Mohammedans  has  been  held  from  time  to  time  in  recent  years, 
and  has  been  largely  attended.  There  are  vernacular  schools 
both  for  boys  and  for  girls,  and  extensive  zenana  work.  The 
great  development  of  recent  years,  under  Rev.  W.  T.  Mitchell 
and  others,  has  been  the  work  in  the  villages — similar  to  that 
in  Farukhabad  District — and  a  resulting  Training  School  for 
workers  at  headquarters  (serving,  however,  other  stations  as 
well).  The  Christian  community  is  2,651,  with  three  organized 
churches  (the  one  in  Mainpuri  city  is  self-supporting),  and  9 
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unorganized  groups.’  At  the  Training  School  there  is  a 
three  years  course,  with  49  men  and  boys  in  attendance  (24 
in  the  first  year,  16  in  the  second  and  9  in  the  third)  ;  while 
25  women  and  girls  are  at  work  in  the  Women’s  Department, 
iheie  is  also  a  Christian  Boys’  Boarding  School,  with  25  in 
attendance. 


FATTrum id  The  only  ot!ier  city  occupied  before  the  Mutiny 

A\as  Fatehpur  (1853),  with  a  district  similar  to 
n-  T  Mainpuri  in  size  and  character.  It  lies  on  the 

Bast  Indian  Railway,  seventy-five  miles  from  Allahabad.  It 
ias  a  small  Christian  community  and  a  self-supporting  church. 
I  he  work  is  wholly  evangelistic,  but  is  supplemented  by  institu¬ 
tional  woik  (Hospital,  etc.)  under  the  Union  Zenana  Mission¬ 
ary  Society. 

SUch  another  city  and  district  came  under 
mawah  Christian  influence  when  Etawah  was  occupied  in 
1863.  Here,  too,  evangelistic  work,  especially 
among  the  villages,  has  been  a  prominent  feature,  with  the 
lesult  that  there  are  in  the  district  one  organized  church  and 
20  unorganized  groups  of  Christians,  and  nearly  1,500  baptized 
members.  Woman  s  work  has  been  energetically  pushed,  es¬ 
pecially  by  Miss  Belz,  who,  after  thirty  years  of  constant 
preaching  to  women,  in  city,  village  and  mela,  was  in  1902 
called  to  higher  service.  The  little  church  in  the  city  has  its 
own  pastor,  and,  like  several  others  in  the  mission,  has  been 
making  progress  toward  self-support. 

Tv/ffin  a  Tile  mission’s  only  station  in  a  Native  state 

MORAR,  GWALIOR  was  occupied  when  Rev.  J.  Warren  in  1876 

began  work  in  Morar,  the  capital  of  Gwa- 

’°F  ruUl  by  the  Maharajah  Sindhia.  Mrs.  Warren  continued 
babbath  school  and  evangelistic  work  through  all  the  years  after 
bT-  Warrens  death  till  her  own,  refusing  to  leave  even  when 
the  British  troops  were  withdrawn  from  Gwalior  territory. 
Our  mission  is  almost  alone  in  this  great  State ;  and  it  has 
been  a  source  of  deepest  regret  that  it  has  been  impossible 
in  recent  years  to  effectively  occupy  this  station.  The  recent 
assignment  of  Rev.  Henry  Forman  to  duty  at  this  point  puts 
a  new  aspect  on  the  situation. 


ttt  Ai\rcT  work  was  begun  by  Rev.  J.  F.  Holcomb  at 

jHAiNai  jhansi,  an  important  railway  centre,  and  surrounded 
by  a  vast  unoccupied  field.  One  of  the  prominent 
features  has  been  a  large  and  efficient  school  for  Bengali  girls  • 
managed  by  Mrs.  Holcomb,  as  was  also  the  extensive  zenana 
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work.  A  well-equipped  reading-room  has  exerted  a  good  in¬ 
fluence,  and  alongside  of  it  there  is  a  commodious  building 
for  the  little  Christian  congregation.  Much  district  work  has 
been  done,  with  encouraging  results  at  the  out-stations  Mau- 
Ranipur  and  Barwa  Sagar.  At  the  latter  point  a  hopeful  work 
has  recently  begun  among  a  timid  Jungle  Tribe,  the  Sahariyas. 

Etah,  which  adjoins  Fatehgarh,  Mainpuri  and  Etawah, 
ETAH  was  for  more  than  twenty  years  an  out-station,  some¬ 
times  of  Mainpuri,  sometimes  of  Fatehgarh.  In  1898 
there  began  to  he  an  ingathering  from  among  the  out-caste 
community,  a  part  of  the  mass  movement  toward  Christianity 
from  which  the  Methodist  Mission’s  workers  had  already  been 
gaining  such  large  results.  In  a  year  and  a  half,  mainly  under 
the  leadership  of  Rev.  H.  Forman,  the  Christians  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  increased  from  twenty-five  to  more  than  five  hundred. 
Accordingly  in  1900  Etah  was  made  a  full  station,  and  a  mis¬ 
sion  house  and  buildings  for  a  boys’  boarding  school  of  the 
lower  grade  and  for  a  training  class  for  village  teachers  were 
sanctioned.  These  were  erected  in  1902,  and  other  buildings 
and  at  least  one  other  institution — the  Prentiss  Girls’  Boarding 
School — have  been  added ;  but  all  these  have  not  been  enough 
to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  village  community,  which 
has  now  reached  5,506  (second  only  to  Farukhabad),  gathered 
in  three  organized  churches  and  29  unorganized  groups.  The 
outlook  is  more  than  encouraging,  and  Rev.  A.  G.  McGaw. 
who  has  for  some  years  been  in  charge  of  the  work,  sends  out 
a  call  for  help  for  a  great  advance,  with  the  evangelization  of 
the  entire  field  as  the  distinct  goal.  He  gives,  in  addition  to 
the  Master’s  unchanged  command,  these  cogent  reasons : 

(1)  God  has  given  us  a  base  from  which  to  work. 

(2)  He  has  turned  more  than  5,000  to  accept  the  Lord. 

(3)  He  has  given  11s  a  good  number  (about  100)  of  agents  for 
the  work. 

(4)  Through  the  converts  He  has  aroused  the  interest  of  other 
castes. 

(5)  He  has  drawn  hundreds  of  Chumars  towards  Christianity. 

(6)  He  is  raising  up  volunteers  from  among  the  converts. 

(7)  The  desire  for  education  for  the  children  has  grown. 

(8)  Promising  candidates  for  Christian  work  exceed  our  ability 
to  train. 

(9)  The  Christian  community  has -made  decided  gain  in  seeing  its 
responsibility  for  its  neighbors’  salvation. 

In  connection  with  the  great  work  in  this  general  field,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Mission  has  decided  (Oct.,  1911) 
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to  occupy  the  out-station  Kasganj  as  a  full  station,  assigning 
Kev.  J.  H.  Lawrence  to  duty  there. 

c a  wTvriDn'DT?  Closely  connected  with  this  mass  movement  is  the 
0  E  occupation,  in  1901,  of  Cawnpore,  “the  Manches- 
ter  of  North  India,”  where  more  than  forty  thou¬ 
sand  hands  are  employed  in  the  various  mills  and  factories.  It 
was  occupied  partly  to  meet  the  need  of  our  converts  already 
theie,  gathered  from  various  stations,  and  partly  because  of  the 
splenchd  opening  it  offered  in  the  way  of  employment  for  un¬ 
skilled  village  Christians.  A  church  has  been  organized  and 
there  is  every  prospect  of  an  effective  work  as  soon  as  the  force 
m  the  mission  permits  of  its  being  properly  manned. 


he  Western  India  Mission.  Its  field  lies  about  a  hun- 
died  miles  south  of  Bombay,  and  is  cut  in  two  by  the  Ghats, 
a  lange  of  mountains  parallel  to  and  forty  or  fifty  miles  away 

ron?  yie  c°ast-  Kolhapur  State,  with  a  population  of  nearly 
a  million,  lies  east  of  this  range.  The  adjoining  districts,  in 
which  are  no  missionaries,  have  a  population  of  nearly  two 
millions.  Add  to  this  the  Konkan,  the  strip  between  the  Ghats 
and  the  sea,  and  you  have  over  three  and  a  half  million  to  be 
reached  by  this  mission.  The  principal  language  is  Marathi, 
established  in  1853  by  Rev.  Royal  G.  Wilder,  who  continued 
his  service  till  1876,  and  who  after  his  return  to  America  was 
the  founder  and  till  his  death  in  1887  the  editor  of  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  Reviezv  of  the  World ,  the  mission  was  taken  over  by 
our  Board  in  1870.  Every  phase  of  the  life  of  the  mission 
has  been  more  or  less  affected  during  recent  years  by  the  ter¬ 
rible  scourges  of  famine  and  bubonic  plague,  which,  beginning 
in  1896,  attacked  this  region  in  full  force.  Famine  left  as 
its  legacy  over  one  thousand  waifs,  most  of  them  orphans;  and 
both  famine  and  plague,  with  all  the  burdens  they  brought  upon 
the  missionaries,  gave  wonderful  opportunities  for  exempli¬ 
fying  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 

„nTnAmiD  Kolhapur,  where  Mr.  Wilder  laid  his  foundations, 
KOLHAPUR  1S  the  capital  of  the  State  of  the  same  name,  and 
.  has  a  population  of  about  45,000.  It  has  to  the 

Hindu  mind  a  high  reputation  for  sanctity,  a  common  legend 
being  that  the  gods  in  council  once  pronounced  it  the  most 
sacred  spot  on  earth. 

During  the  famine  of  1876  an  orphanage  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  Ivolhapur,  from  which  in  t888  the  boys  were  removed 
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to  Sangli  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  boarding  school  for  Chris¬ 
tian  boys,  while  the  girls  were  retained  as  the  beginning  of  one 
for  girls.  There  are  now  210  girls  in  the  institution,  receiving 
training  not  only  along  spiritual  and  intellectual  lines,  but  also 
in  all  domestic  industries.  In  July,  1902,  new  dormitories  and  a 
fine  school  building,  capable  of  accommodating  three  hundred 
girls,  were  added.  There  is  also  the  “Alice  Home”  for  women, 
where  22  are  in  attendance. 

The  station  has  recently  taken  over  from  the  Maharajah  a 
hospital  for  women  that  promises  large  usefulness. 

The  fruit  of  the  years  of  missionary  labor  is  seen  in  a 
church  of  205  members  (1911),  with  21  at  Vadgav  out-station. 
To  the  training  of  these  Christians,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Go- 
heen,  ably  seconded  by  Pastor  Shivaramji,  who  still'  is  in  the 
harness,  largely  devoted  their  lives.  Another  pair  of  names 
closely  identified  with  the  progress  of  this  station  are  those  of 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Galen  W.  Seiler,  the  former  of  whom,  after 
thirty  years  of  successful  service,  broke  down  under  the  strain 
of  1900,  compelling  their  return  to  America  in  1902. 

Ratnagiri  was  opened  as  a  station  in  1873,  but 
RATNAGIRI  it  was  never  fully  manned  till,  after  being  virtu¬ 
ally  abandoned  for  a  while,  it  was  reoccupied  in 
1891.  It  is  a  city  of  15,000  inhabitants,  on  the  coast,  80  miles 
south  of  Bombay.  It  is  the  most  isolated  station  in  the  Mis¬ 
sion,  and  the  only  one  in  British  territory,  the  others  being  in 
the  feudatory  States.  It  is  the  centre  of  work  for  the  Kon- 
kan,  a  strip  of  territory  about  200  miles  long  by  40  miles  wide, 
and  densely  populated.  There  are  no  other  missionaries  within 
seventy  miles,  except  the  ladies  of  the  Zenana  Bible  and  Medi¬ 
cal  Mission,  who  work  in  co-operation  with  our  Mission.  Much 
touring  has  been  done  in  this  district,  sometimes  including  vil¬ 
lages  where  people  fled  at  the  approach  of  the  first  white 
visitors  they  had  ever  seen. 

There  is  a  church  with  105  members ;  also  an  orphanage,  a 
Widows’  Home,  and  a  number  of  day-schools,  including  a 
Boys’  High  School. 

Vengurle,  90  miles  south  of  Ratnagiri  on  the 
VENGURLE  coast,  was  occupied  in  1900;  and  Rev.  and  Mrs. 

Wm.  H.  Hannum  have  done  pioneer  work  in 
the  midst  of  much  opposition.  Four  schools  report  a  total  of 
139  pupils.  A  church  organized  in  1902  now  has  38  members. 
Dr.  Goheen,  with  his  hospital  and  dispensary,  reached  224  in¬ 
patients  in  1911  and  more  than  10.000  out-patients. 
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«;.YriT  Sangli,  the  capital  of  a  small  State  of  the  same  name, 
was  opened  as  a  station  in  1884.  The  plague  was 
so  terrible  here  that  in  less  than  a  year  5,000  died, 
or  about  one-third  of  the  population.  The  Boarding  School 
has  64  boyS  m  a  modern  building,  with  a  well-equipped  In- 
(  ustnal  Department  and  a  High  School  course.  An  organized 
ch m  ch  of  55  members  is  housed  in  a  good  building,  and  has  a 
settled  pastor. 

Kodoli  is  a  small  market  town,  about  14  miles 
/pawhitai  north  of  Kolhapur.  When  the  station  was 
opened  as  an  out-station  in  1881  it  was  thought 
that  Panhala  on  the  hill  would  be  a  more  health¬ 
ful  location,  but  experience  proved  that  Kodoli  was  a  better 
centre  for  reaching  the  people.  The  patient  labor  of  twenty 
years,  crowned  by  the  charity  and  self-sacrifice  displayed  in 
caiing  for  the  starving  and  plague-stricken,  was  rewarded  by  a 
wonderful  blessing.  In  1900  over  two  hundred  adults,  repre¬ 
senting  twenty-five  towns,  were  baptized  within  a  few  days; 
and  m  1901  Kodoli  was  made  a  full  station.  The  good  old 
native  pastor,  since  called  to  his  reward,  said  :  “The  growth  of 
the  Christian  religion  depends  upon  the  lives  of  the  Christians: 
seeing  the  compassion  of  the  missionaries,  the  poor  and  the 
great  were  convinced  that  they  were  the  servants  of  the  true 
God.” 

With  the. lapse  of  years,  the  “Brownie  Orphanage,”  which 
was  the  fruit  of  the  famine  of  1900,  and  with  which  the  name 
of  Miss  A.  A.  Brown  was  so  intimately  associated,  has  passed 
away ;  and  its  place  has  been  taken  by  the  station  school  where 
ovei  a  hundred  boys  and  girls,  boarding  in  separate  dormitories, 
ai  e  not  only  taugbt  book  knowledge,  but,  beside  doing  a  good 

part  of  the  housework,  receive  systematic  manual  training _ - 

Sloyd  for  boys  and  sewing  for  the  girls. 

There  is  a  hospital,  temporarily  closed,  and  a  dispensary — 
which  ministered  to  nearly  3,000  new  cases  in  1911. 

There  are  two  churches :  one  at  Kodoli,  with  309  members 
and  one  at  Aitavde  out-station  with  51.  The  former  is  self- 
supporting,  and  has  a  Sabbath  School  with  an  average  attend¬ 
ance  of  over  150. 

The  poverty  of  the  Christians  in  the  district  may  be  gath¬ 
ered  from  the  fact  that  340  of  them  own  a  total  of  61  acres 
of  land..  That  the  Christians  are  awake  to  social  and  moral 
issues  will  be  evident  from  the  following  extract  from  a  recent 
report  regarding  Aitavde : 
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The  question  of  local  option  came  up  in  this  town.  The  Government 
°  aal,  a  Brahmin,  admitted  that  he  was  between  two  fires — his  own 
religion  forbidding  the  use  of  liquor,  and  the  Government  wishing 
an  increase  of  revenue.  A  meeting  was  held  in  the  town  to  test  the 
question.  A  large  crowd  gathered,  and  the  Christians  brought  the 
petition  they  had  prepared.  On  the  suggestion  of  the  officer,  the 
names  oi  many  of  the  most  influential  Hindus  of  the  place  were  added 
below  those  of  the  Christians.  As  a  result  the  saloon  was  prohibited. 

Miraj,  occupied  in  1892  by  Dr.  Wanless,  holds  an  im- 
J  portant  position,  because  of  its  railway  connection  and 
its  population  of  25,000.  The  medical  work  is  prom¬ 
inent.  By  the  generosity  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Converse  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  a  fine  hospital  and  dispensary  were  opened  in  1894,  and 
in  1902  The  Bryn  Mawr  Annex”  provided  one  of  the  finest 
operating  rooms  in  India,  a  lecture-room  and  laboratory  for 
the  Medical  School,  and  accommodation  for  six  private  patients, 
one  of  the  wards  being  for  Europeans.  The  hospital  has  75 
beds.  There  were  1,668  in-patients  treated  during  1911,  and 
during  the  previous  year  2,996  surgical  operations  (1,550  of 
them  major)  were  performed,  including  those  at  the  dispen¬ 
sary,  where  there  was  an  attendance  of  25,320  (10,346  new 
cases).  The  new  cases  in  1911  rose  to  15,282.  The  out-sta¬ 
tion  dispensaries,  located  at  Ashta  and  Vita,  accounted  for 
11,664  uiore  in  attendance,  nearly  half  of  them  new  cases. 

There  is  at  Miraj  a  Medical  School  connected  with  the 
hospital,  and  also  a  Training  School  for  Nurses — both  doing 
effective  work.  _  The  organized  and  self-supporting  church, 
with  a  communicant  membership  of  49,  holds  its  services  in 
the  dispensary.  A  suitable  chapel  is  one  of  the  things  hoped 
for. 

Says  Dr.  Wanless: 

There  is  scarcely  a  class  or  caste  in  Western  India  not  represented 
among  our  patients.  Many  Christians  come  from  a  distance,  and  their 
influence  has  always  been  for  good.  Hospital  work  is  a  growing' 
leveller  of  caste.  It  is  an  education  in  itself  for  these  people  to  come 
into  a  place  where  Brahmans  and  out-castes  are  treated  absolutely 
alike. 


A  Leper  Asylum,  built  with  funds  from  the  “Mission  to 
the  Lepers  in  India  and  the  East,”  was  opened  in  1901,  and 
ten  of  the  inmates  were  baptized  in  1902.  There  were  56 
inmates  in  1910,  and  a  neat  little  chapel  had  been  added  "to 
their  buildings. 
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THE  Vit  t  a  pit  ?tn  *^9  f°ur  missionary  ladies  went  out  with 
Settlement  1  ’i6  purP°se  °*  settling  in  some  desirable  centre 

ISLAMPDR  ’  Wnence  they  F0uld  have  easy  access  to  the 
villages,  and  influence  the  women’s  lives  by 

T  d^!y  contact.  The  work  which  they  started  at 

slampur,  under  Miss  Wilder’s  leadership,  has  now  been  taken 
over  as  an  integral  part  of  our  Mission. 

Special  Phases  of  Mission  Work. 

While  the  one  supreme  and  definite  aim  of  all  missionary 
effort  in  India— as  the  world  over— is  so  to  present  Christ 
crucified  to  men  and  women  as  to  enable  them  to  know  Him 
personally  and  accept  Him  as  their  only  Saviour,  yet  the 
mes  along  which  that  effort  is  made  are  not  only  widely 
various  but  some  of  them  are  more  or  less  peculiar  to  par¬ 
ticular  fields  or  missions.  Some  points,  accordingly,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  work  of  our  church  in  India,  call  for 'special  men- 
tion : 


i.  Womans  If  ork  for  Woman. — The  seclusion  of  women, 
with  its  underlying  assumption  of  the  extreme  frailty  of  femi¬ 
nine  morality  is  the  rule  among  Hindus  and  Mohammedans 
alike,  especially  in  North  India.  Village  women  are  compara¬ 
tively  more  free  than  those  in  cities  and  towns,  and  low-caste 
women  and  menials  have  a  larger  degree  of  liberty  everywhere 
hint  in  no  case  can  women  be  reached  with  the  men  or  by  men. 
Hie  work,  if  done  at  all,  must  be  done  by  women  Of  its 
importance  there  can  be  no  question.  The  ignorance,  bigotry 
and  superstition  of  the  women  are  almost  past  belief,  and  con¬ 
stitute  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  The  writer  has  in  mind  an  educated  Hindu  who  ex¬ 
pressed  his  cordial  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and 
who  was  found  to  be  kept  back  from  becoming  a  Christian  by 
the  bigotry  of  the  women  of  his  household.  Illustrations  could 
be  multiplied  indefinitely.  On  the  other  hand,  the  winning 
of  the  women  means  the  winning  of  the  home:  the  winning 
of  the  home  means  the  winning  of  the  next  generation  Work 
for  women,  therefore,  especially  if  carried  out  in  systematic 
co-operation  with  that  for  men,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  the  evangelization  of  India. 

In  the  early  days,  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  way  was  not  open  for  the  work  of  single  women.  But 
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missionaries  were  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  wives, 
\\  io  became  zealous  co-workers  in  the  propagation  of  the 
iaith.  1  hey  always  had  a  sphere  of  missionary  labor  in  the 
environment  of  their  own  homes,  and  in  the  homes  of  native 
Christians,  in  the  education  and  training  of  orphan  children 
rescued  from  death  by  famine  and  neglect,  and  finally  in  the 
beginning  of  work  for  heathen  girls  and  women  in  school  and 
zenana.  For  the  education  of  men  soon  led  to  a  desire  for 
or,  at  least,  a  toleration  of,  female  education,  and  thus  to  the 
opening  of  many  homes  to  the  missionary  and  her  assistants : 
till  now  for  many  years  not  only  married  women,  but  hun¬ 
dreds  of,  single  women  as  well,  have  found  “a  great  door  and 
effectual  opened  to  them  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  They 
do  not  hesitate  to  go  into  isolated  towns  and  villages  and  under¬ 
take  work  far  away  from  the  abodes  of  European  neighbors. 
Beside  the  work  of  systematic  teaching  of  women  and  girls 
secluded  in  zenanas,  they  conduct  orphanages  and  day-schools 
for  both  non-Christian  and  Christian  girls  and  boarding 
schools  for  Christians.  As  village  Christians  have  multiplied, 
especially  in  connection  with  mass  movements,  a  peculiarly  im- 
poitant  field  has  developed  in  the  training  of  the  women  and 
girls  of  these  communities,  who  are  often  densely  ignorant 
and  superstitious.  There  is  perhaps  no  more  urgent  call  in 
India  today,  than  along  this  line.  Many  women,  again,  have 
gone,  out  with  special  medical  training,  and  have  established 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  for  women  and  children,  where  thou¬ 
sands  of  patients  have  received  medical  aid  and  been  nursed 
back  to  health. 

The  recognized  pioneer  in  zenana  missions  was  Miss  Cooke, 
of  the  C.  M.  S.,  who,  in  1821,  opened  a  school  for  Hindu 
girls  in  Calcutta.  Miss  Wakefield  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
0835)  to  gain  actual  access  to  zenanas;  while  systematic  work 
in  this  line,  begun  in  1840  by  a  suggestion  from  Prof.  T. 
Smith,  which  was  carried  out  by  Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  Fordyce 
(all  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland),  was  fully  developed 
some,  years  later  by  Mrs.  Sale  and  Mrs.  Mullens  (of  the 
Baptist  Mission).  The  pioneer  in  medical  work  for  women 
was  Clara  Swain,  M.  D.,  of  the  American  Methodist  Mission. 
The  beginnings  of  work  for  women  in  the  American  Presby¬ 
terian  Mission  date  from  the  early  fifties,  when  in  the  girls’ 
orphanage  at  Ludhiana,  with  which  the  names  of  Mrs.  Eliza- 

1  Zenana .  (more  properly  zandnd  from  Persian  zan,  a  woman),  means  the 
women’s  portion  of  a  house,  as  mardana  means  the  men’s. 
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beth  Newton,  Airs.  Rudolph,  Airs.  Alary  R.  Janvier  and  Airs. 
Alyers  are  conspicuously  associated,  effective  work  was  or¬ 
ganized. 

The  results  of  woman’s  work  in  India  are  well  stated  by 
Air.  Graham,  in  part,  as  follows:2 

The  cruelty  and  immorality  connected  with  child  marriage  have  been 
so  far  mitigated  by  the  raising  of  the  legal  “age  of  consent”  to  twelve 
years.  The  deplorable  position,  sometimes  amounting  to  a  living  death, 
of  the  2,ooo,ooo3  child-widows  is  being  ameliorated.  Some  of  them 
have  been  remarried,  and  others  have  escaped  from  the  fetters  of 
centuries  by  confessing  Christ  and  taking  refuge  in  such  homes  for 
widows  as  that  of  Pandita  Ramabai  at  Poona.  Eighty  years  ago  not 
one  female  in  100,000  is  said  to  have  been*  able  to  read  and  write,  but 
now  (1898),  through  the  missionary  and  Government  schools,  the 
proportion  of  literates  and  learners  is  six  per  thousand.  .  .  . 

The  regular  visits  of  700  foreign  and  Eurasian4  and  3,000  Native 
Christian  women  to  40,000  houses  are  profoundly  influencing  the  home 
life  of  India  and  preparing  the  way  for  a  mighty  change. 

Possibly  even  more  significant  are  the  words  of  an  en¬ 
lightened  Hindu  paper  ( The  Indian  Social  Reformer,  Alarcli 
15,  I9°3)>  which  says: 

Though  cut  off  from  the  parent  community  by  religion  and  by 
prejudice  and  intolerance,  the  Indian  Christian  woman  ( herself  the 
fruit  of  woman’s  work )  has  been  the  evangelist  of  education  to  hun¬ 
dreds  and  thousands  of  Hindu  homes.  Simple,  neat  and  kindly,  she 
has  won  her  way  to  the  recesses  of  orthodoxy,  overcoming  a  strength 
and  bitterness  of  prejudice  of  which  few  outsiders  have  an  adequate 
conception.  ...  To  these  brave  and  devoted  women,  wherever 
they  are,  friends  of  female  education  all  over  the  country  will  heartilv 
wish  “God-speed.” 


So  great  has  been  the  success  of  the  work  and  so  obvious 
has  the  need  for  it  at  last  been  seen  to  be,  that  not  only  has 
Government  opened  girls’  schools  in  all  the  larger  cities,  but 
even  Hindus  and  Alohammedans  have  fallen  in  line  and  have 
organized  flourishing  schools  for  girls.  The  Aryas,  for  in¬ 
stance,  have  a  girls’  boarding  school  in  Ferozepore  with  more 
than  200  in  attendance. 

2.  Christian  Literature. — The  preparation  of  Christian  lit¬ 
erature,  including  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  has  naturally 
had  a  conspicuous  and  early  place  in  the  history  of  all  mis- 

2  “Missionary  Expansion,”  etc.,  p.  117. 

*  There  seems  to  be  some  mistake  in  this;  for  while  the  census  of  1901 
pave  a  total  of  25,891,936  widows,  the  number  under  the  ape  of  15  was  391,147. 
For  this  whole  subject,  see  Chap.  VI  of  Eddy’s  “India  Awakening.” 

4  Of  mixed  European  and  native  parentage. 
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sions— notably  so  in  that  of  our  missions  in  North  India.  Dr. 
Sherring,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  Dr.  Mur¬ 
doch,1'  of  the  Christian  Literature  Society,  agree  in  giving  to 
our  missionaries  the  first  place  in  this  regard  in  all  Northern 
India.  The  mechanical  part  of  the  work  has  been  done  by 
the  two  great  mission  presses  at  Ludhiana  and  Allahabad,  which 
have  long  since  passed  out  of  mission  management  into  the 
hands  of  efficient  Native  Christian  proprietors. 

The  literary  end  of  the  work  has  called  forth  the  activities 
of  many  of  the  best  minds  among  the  missionaries,  and  good 
service  has  been  rendered,  too,  by  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Indian  Church.  The  range  covered  has  been  wide,  and  in¬ 
cludes5 6  the  following:  (a).  Bible  Translation,  in  which  de¬ 
partment  the  conspicuous  names  are  John  Newton,  Levi  Jan¬ 
vier  and  F.  J.  and  E.  P.  Newton  in  Panjabi;  Lowenthal  in 
Pushtu  (the  language  of  the  Afghans)  ;  James  Wilson  in  Urdu  ; 
and  Owen,  Ullmann  and  Kellogg  in  Hindi.  ( b ).  Commentaries. 
— Here  the  work  has  not  much  more  than  begun,  being  limited 
to  portions  of  Genesis,  the  Psalms,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  portions  of 
the  Minor  Prophets,  the  Gospels,  Romans,  First  and  Second 
Corinthians,  Ephesians  and  Colossians.7  Almost  all  of  these 
are  in  Urdu  (Roman  character),  Jeremiah  alone  being  in 
Hindi;  and  the  writers  are  John  Newton,  Sr.,  and  Jr.,  Scott, 
Owen,  W.  F.  Johnson  and  Lucas.  In  ( c )  Theology,  the 
prominent  writers  are  Rev.  Messrs.  Ishwari  Das,  J.  J.  Caleb 
and  W.  F.  Johnson,  (d).  Controversial  writings. — Here  the 
out-put  has  naturally  been  large,  covering  both  Hinduism  and 
Islam  and  ranging  from  extensive  treatises  in  English,  (e.  g., 
Wherry  on  the  Quran  )  for  the  use  especially  of  missionaries, 
to  four-page  leaflets  in  the  vernaculars  for  gratuitous8  dis¬ 
tribution  to  Hindus  and  Mohammedans.  In  this  department 
one  of  the  most  effective  tracts  ever  sent  forth  in  any  land  is 
Mr.  Ullman’s  Dharm  Tula  (‘‘Weighing  of  Religions”),  to  the 
reading  of  which  many  a  convert  in  every  part  of  North  India 
traces  his  conversion,  (e).  Periodic  Literature. — Two  re¬ 
ligious  papers  are  published  by  our  missions:  the  Makhzan-i- 


5  Dr.  Murdoch,  who  reached  India  in  1844,  did  far  more  than  any  other 
one  man  for  the  creation  of  Christian  literature  for  the  English  speaking 
community. 

0  See  also  article  by  Rev.  J.  J.  Lucas,  in  Indian  Evangelical  Review  for  July 
and  October,  1886. 

7  The  style  and  language  of  Dr.  John  Newton,  Jr.’s  commentary  on  Colossians 
are  so  admirable  that  the  book  has  been  made  a  text-book  for  new  missionaries. 

8  It  is  the  uniform  policy  to  sell  all  books  and  tracts,  though  at  a  nominal 
price.  Only  these  leaflets  are  given  away. 
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Mast  In.  (  Christian  Treasury”),  a  fortnightly  paper,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1867  at  Allahabad,  and  the  Nur-Afshdn  (“Dispenser 
of  VsK’)’  established  in  1872  at  Lodiana,  both  intended  for 
the  building  up  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  church,  though  the 
Nur-Afshdn  enters  also  the  controversial  field.  (/).  Mis¬ 
cellaneous.  Hymnology,  Church  History,  Literature  for  the 
Church  at  home  and  many  other  lines  of  effort  might 
well  be  enumerated,  but  space  permits  the  mention  of  but 
th tee  books  more,  Kellogg's  Hindi  Grammar,  which  has 
become  a  classic,  E.  P.  Newton’s  Panjabi  Grammar,  and  Zabur 
am  Git,  a  splendid  collection  of  hymns,  which  has  been  adopted 
not  only  by  our  own  churches,  but  by  some  of  those  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  and  which  includes  not  only  trans¬ 
lations  (from  both  English  and  German)  and  original  hymns 
in  foreign  metres,  but  nearly  a  hundred  original  hymns 
( bhajans  and  ghazals )  set  to  native  airs,  besides  a  selection 
of  chants.  Among  the  authors  are  both  natives  and  foreigners, 
Rev.  I.  Fieldbrave  s  name  leading  the  van  in  the  former  class, 
and  Mr.  Ullmann  s  in  the  latter.  An  edition  with  music — the 
first  musical  book  ever  printed  in  India — was  issued  in  1898. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  since  the  organization  of  the  Pan  jab 
and  North  India  Bible  Societies  and  Tract  Societies  and  the 
Christian  Literature  Society  of  Madras,  the  main  part  of  the 
liteiaiy  work  of  our  missionaries  has  been  done  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  those  agencies. 

One  development  which  in  this  connection  needs  to  be  noted 
is  the  greatly  increased  activity  of  the  non-Christian  Press. 
Many  magazines  have  sprung  up,  like  “East  and  West,”  “Hin¬ 
dustan  Review,"  etc.,  all  attacking  Christianity.  A  present 
gi  eat  need  is  the  establishment  of  a  high  class  Christian 
Review,  to  stand  for  the  united  forces  of  Christianity  in  the 
warfare  still  to  be  waged. 

3.  Medical  Work  and  Leper  Asylums. — Although  India  is 
supplied  with  a  well-equipped  Government  Medical  Depart¬ 
ment,  with  hospitals  and  dispensaries  in  the  chief  cities  and 
towns,  there  is  still  a  large  sphere  for  medical  missionaries, 
especially  for  women.  Sometimes  the  work  is  done  while  tour¬ 
ing  through  towns  and  villages,  more  often  it  is  localized  at 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  in  large  centres.  In  either  case, 
not  only  is  prejudice  removed  and  God’s  love  made  tangible, 
but  constant  opportunity  is  given  for  the  direct  proclamation 
of  the  Gospel.  Every  patient  hears  the  message  from  either 
missionary  or  assistant,  and  usually  takes  home  on  the  back 
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of  the  very  dispensary  ticket  some  portion  of  truth  from  God’s 
Word.  Hospitals  or  dispensaries,  the  majority  of  them  for 
women  and  children  only,  are  to  be  found  at  Ferozepore,  La¬ 
hore,  Ambala,  Sabathu,  Jagraon,  Hoshyarpur,  Allahabad, 
Fatehgarh,  Kolhapur,  Kodoli,  Miraj,  and  at  certain  sub-sta¬ 
tions.  There  are  twenty  in  all,  at  which  in  1910  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  patients  were  treated. 

Our  missionaries  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  lepers, 
of  whom  there  are  about  250,000  in  the  Empire.  Seven 
asylums9  are  at  present  under  Mission  management,  though 
the  funds  are  provided  partly  by  Government,  partly  by  vol¬ 
untary  contributions  on  the  field — sometimes  from  non-Chris¬ 
tians — and  still  more  by  donations  from  the  Edinburgh  “'Mis¬ 
sion  to  Lepers  in  India  and  the  East.”  The  asylum  at  Ambala 
was  built  in  1858  with  funds  contributed  by  Europeans  in  the 
Cantonments.  The  one  at  Sabathu  was  begun  as  a  general 
poor-house  by  the  British  officers  and  men  who  returned  from 
the  Kabul  war  in  1844. 

4.  Educational  Work. — The  Gospel  and  education  have 
always  gone  hand  in  hand,  especially  where  the  bearers  of 
the  Evangel  have  been  Presbyterians.  But  education  is  not 
looked  upon  as  an  end :  it  is  a  means  to  an  end.  In  the  case 
of  Christians  it  is  to  make  them  an  effective  instrument  for 
the  uplifting  of  their  countrymen,  in  the  case  of  Hindus  and 
Mohammedans  it  is  both  to  remove  prejudice  and  to  bring 
them  within  the  reach  of  the  truth.  The  pupils  in  both  school 
and  college  not  only  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them  in  the 
opening  religious  exercises  of  every  school  day,  not  only  are 
they  daily  taught  a  lesson  from  the  Bible  by  competent  Chris¬ 
tian  teachers,  and  so  grounded  in  the  fundamentals  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  but  they  are  brought  into  constant  personal  contact, 
during  the  most  impressionable  period  of  their  lives,  with  men 
of  Christian  faith  and  character. 

The  importance  of  this  work,  especially  in  the  higher  grades, 
is  emphasized  by  the  present-day  crisis  in  the  religious  atti¬ 
tude  of  educated  young  India.  Higher  education  has.  largely 
been  Government  education,  which  again  has  necessarily  been 
religiously  neutral,  and  therefore  always  non-theistic  and  prac¬ 
tically  anti-theistic.  Educated  young  Hindus  and  Mohamme¬ 
dans  can  seldom  continue  to  believe  what  their  fathers  be¬ 
lieved.  They  are  cutting  loose  from  the  old  moorings,  and 

9  At  Sabathu,  Ambala,  Dehra  Dun,  Saharanpur,  Dakhini  (Jalandhar),  Allahabad 
and  Miraj. 
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<  nftmg  oiit  into  the  darkness  of  materialism  and  agnosticism. 
CJn  ist-filled  educational  work,  supplemented  by  the  effective 
efforts  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Government  institutions,  seems 
the  one  solution  of  the  problem.  Said  Dr.  Chatterjee,  of  Hosh- 
yaipiu,  some  years  ago:  “I  can  testify  after  an  experience 
ot  f°rty  years’  service  in  missionary  work — educational  as 
well  as  evangelistic  that  I  consider  a  Christian  college,  which 
has  as  its  chief  aim  the  conversion  of  its  students,  to  be  the 
best,  evangel^tic  agency  we  have  in  connection  with  our  Mis¬ 
sion  this  although  the  immediate  results  in  baptisms  are 
so  small. 

All  this  has  been  increasingly  appreciated  by  our  mission¬ 
aries  :  all  the  stations  have  primary  schools,  several  have  high 
schools,  the  college  at  Lahore  has  been  doing  its  work  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  and  the  one  at  Allahabad  ten  years  ago 
stai  ted  on  a  similar  career  of  usefulness.  In  all  269  institu¬ 
tions  are  reported,  with  eleven  thousand  pupils. 

One  point  of  weakness,  the  seriousness  of  which  has  been 
increasingly  realized,  is  the  relatively  large  proportion  of  non- 
Christian  teachers  employed  in  mission  schools,  especially  in 
those^  of  the  higher  grade.  The  main  difficulty  has  been  the 
insufficiency  of  the  supply  of  competent  Christian  teachers; 
and  it  is  now  proposed  by  the  two  northern  missions  that  a 
teacher-training  course  be  added  to  Allahabad  College  to  help 
make  good  this  lack.  The  importance  of  the  matter  has  not 
been  overlooked  in  the  past :  it  is  sure  to  be  still  more  earnestly 
pressed  in  the  days  to  come. 

5-  Mass  Movements  and  Work  among  the  Out-castes. — 
\  ery  different  from  the  educational  crisis  has  been  the  one 
produced  by  the  socio-religious  movement  that  has  been  gather¬ 
ing  momentum  for  the  past  thirty  years.  The  “submerged 
fifth"  of  the  Hindu  population  of  North  India,  so  low  down 
that  they  had  to  “reach  up  to  touch  bottom,”  began  in  the  early 
eighties  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  Gospel.  The  Methodists 
in  the  United  Provinces  and  the  United  Presbyterians  in  the 
Panjab  began  at  about  the  same  time  to  gather  in  large  num¬ 
bers  from  this  community.  The  work  extended  so  rapidly 
that  in  the  latter  half  of  that  decade  three  missions  in  the 
Panjab  (U.  P.,  Scotch  Established  and  our  own)  had  baptized 
nearly  12,000  of  the  Chuhras.  The  movement  spread  to 
almost  every  district  of  the  Panjab  Mission,  and  later  to  the 
Etah  (see  p.  40),  Farukhabad,  Mainpuri  and  Etawah  districts 
of  the  North  India  Mission. 
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1  hat  mixed  motives  enter  into  such  mass  movements  is 
unquestionable.  It  is  obvious  that  these  out-castes  have  com¬ 
paratively  little  to  lose  in  becoming  Christians — though  even 
they  often  suffer  persecution — and  they  have  much  to  gain. 
They  cannot  fail  to  see  that  Christianity  means  uplift — intel¬ 
lectual,  social,  financial  as  well  as  spiritual — and  it  is  little 
wonder  that  the  highest  motives  are  not  always  uppermost. 
But  back  of  the  movement  God’s  Spirit  is  undoubtedly  work¬ 
ing,  and  in  it  lie  vast  possibilities  for  the  growth  of  the  King¬ 
dom.  Remember  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  India  live 
in  villages  and  in  towns  of  less  than  10,000  inhabitants ;  and 
that  a  considerable  proportion  of  these  village  communities 
are  made  up  of  the  “untouchables.”  Nor  are  there  wanting 
indications  that  a  similar  mass  movement  is  preparing  among 
the  great  multitude  of  the  next  higher  class — the  lowest  of 
those  in  the  caste  limits — the  Chumars  (“leather-workers”). 

One  important  question  connected  with  this  great  work  is 
presented  in  the  following  words  recently  used  by  Dr.  Gris¬ 
wold,  of  the  Panjab  Mission  : 

Of  recent  years  a  much  more  liberal  policy  has  been  pursued  than 
formerly  with  reference  to  the  admission  of  out-caste  converts.  Much 
greater  stress  is  laid  upon  instruction  after  baptism  than  upon  the 
amount  given  before  baptism.  It  is  realized  also  that  just  as  the 
children  of  immigrants  into  America  become  thoroughly  assimilated 
and  Americanized,  whereas  their  parents  retain  to  the  end  something 
of  the  manners  and  accent  of  the  land  from  which  they  came,  so  is  it 
with  the  low-caste  converts.  Their  children  may  become  really  Chris¬ 
tianized,  even  though  their  parents  are  handicapped  by  ignorance, 
stupidity  and  inability  to  adjust  themselves  fully  to  the  requirements 
of  a  new  situation.  And  there  are  notable  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  of  stupidity.  Gulla,  a  Panjabi  sweeper,  is  a  mighty  man  of  prayer. 
Labhu,  a  watchman  in  the  Sharakpur  division,  has  won  golden  opinions 
from  all  sorts  of  people,  and  at  the  first  communion  in  his  village  gave 
so  liberally  that  he  had  to  be  restrained.  The  writer  of  these  words 
made  a  tour  of  Sharakpur  in  April,  1911,  and  was  mightily  impressed 
by  what  he  saw.  In  spite  of  much  crudity  there  was  the  throb  and 
stir  of  life. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  raise  the  question  whether  this  “more  lib¬ 
eral  policy”  may  not  have  gone  too  far,  whether  the  Korean  plan 
of  prolonged  instruction  and  testing  before  baptism  may  not 
be  nearer  right,  and  whether  there  is  not  a  weakness  some¬ 
where  in  a  system  which  baptizes  thousands  of  adults1  who 

1  The  four  Presbyteries  which  make  up  our  two  northern  Missions  reported 
to  the  Indian  General  Assembly  in  December,  1911,  a  total  of  22,537  baptised 
adults,  of  whom  only  7,319  were  communicants,  or  less  than  one-third  of  the 
whole  number. 
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are  not  admitted  for  years,  if  ever,  to  full  church  membership 
and  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

Whatever  one’s  view  on  tin’s  point,  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  seriousness  of  the  new  problems  that  have  been 
created  by  the.  accession  of  multitudes  from  the  “depressed” 
classes.  One  is  the  problem  of  the  increased  percentage  of 
i  iteracy  which  has  resulted.2  It  is  to  be  met  partly  by  a  cor¬ 
responding  increase  in  the  number  of  primary  schools  in  the 
vi  lages,  and  partly  by  such  an  order  as  that  passed  recently 
by  Lahore  Presbytery,  that  all  village  preachers  shall  give 
a  definite  portion  of  their  time  each  day  to  the  teaching  of 
children.  And  this  suggests  the  still  more  serious  problem  of 
finding  enough  suitable  pastors  and  teachers  to  meet  the  need. 
The  problem  finds  partial  solution  in  the  opening  of  the  village 
pastors’  course  in  Saharanpur  Seminary  and  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  such  Training  Schools  as  those  at  Mainpuri  and  Moga. 
rinal  solution  is  surely  to  be  sought  in  the  prayer  for  such  a 
spiritual  movement  in  the  Church  both  in  India  and  at  home 
as  shall  raise  up  a  vastly  increased  force  of  workers.  The  fields 
are  white  unto  the  harvest:  the  laborers  are  pitifully  few. 

One  other  phase  of  the  matter  needs  to  be  touched  upon. 
It  used  to  be  feared  that  extensive  effort  to  reach  the  “sub¬ 
merged  would  make  the  Church  a  Church  of  the  out-castes 
and  permanently  alienate  the  higher  classes.  It  has  come  to 
pass,  however,  that  this  work  of  the  Christian  Church  has 
become  its  most  powerful  apologetic  in  India,  and  that  caste- 
people,  under  its  constraining  influence,  are  themselves  begin¬ 
ning  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  “depressed,”  and  organizing 
movements  for  their  uplift.  Here  is  what  Rev.  Dr.  C.  B. 
Newton,  of  Jalandhar,  has  to  say  on  this  general  subject:' 

.  strive  to  utilize  these  mass  movements  in  the  conviction  that 

m  these  lies  the  possibility  of  Christianizing-  the  teeming  millions  of 
India  within  a  reasonably  short  period.  We  may  discover  that  the 
caste  system,  which  has  been  such  a  tremendous  hindrance  is  to  become 
a  wonderful  help  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  The  great  barrier  will 
be  turned  into  a  great  bond,  the  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
adversary,  wrested  from  his  grasp,  will  be  turned  against  him  to  his 
own  discomfiture.  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  are  awake  to  the  serious 
significance  of  these  conditions  in  India,  and  are  making  overtures  to 
the  low-caste  people,  the  so-called  “untouchables,”  to  enter  their  re¬ 
spective  folds,  promising  to  fraternize  with  them,  and  to  assist  them, 
by  establishing  schools  and  in  other  ways,  in  their  efforts  to  rise 
from  their  position  of  degradation.  Lately,  Hindu  Samajes  and  Sikh 


*  In  some  districts  only  two  per  cent,  of  the  village  Christians  above  seven 
years  of  age  can  read;  in  none  does  the  literacy  reach  ten  per  cent. 
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Sabhas  in  different  parts  of  the  country  have  been  publishing  resolutions 
to  this  effect,  and  have  been  starting  what  they  call  “Missions  to  the 
Depressed  Classes.  Their  motives  seem  to  be  a  curious  mixture  of 
Machiavellian  ingredients.  All  the  more  does  it  behoove  the  Church 
of  Christ  to  make  persistent  and  concerted  efforts  to  proclaim  to  these 
people  that  Gospel  which,  indeed,  is  glad  tidings  to  the  poor  and  needy, 
and  which  alone  can  give  true  light  to  the  blind,  and  true  liberty  to 
the  captives  and  oppressed. 

6.  Theological  Schools. — In  the  early  days  candidates  for 
the  Ministry  received  private  instruction  from  individual  mis¬ 
sionaries.  But  as  the  number  of  candidates  increased,  the 
lavish  expenditure  of  time  involved  in  this  method  made  it 
obviously  expedient  to  set  apart  certain  men  for  this  work  at 
a  central  point.  A  theological  class  was  formed  at  Allahabad 
under  Messrs.  Brodhead,  Kellogg  and  Wynkoop.  Later 
(1884)  the  Synod  of  India  took  the  matter  into  its  immediate 
control  and  established  the  Seminary  at  Saharanpur,  with 
Messrs.  Wherry  and  J.  C.  R.  Ewing  as  the  first  teachers.  The 
need  for  workers  with  less  elaborate  training  has,  as  mentioned 
above,  led  to  the  establishment  of  theological  schools  on  a 
humbler  scale,  one  at  Moga  and  others  at  Mainpuri  and  Etah. 

As  many  of  the  students  are  married  men,  and  come  to  the 
schools  accompanied  by  their  families,  a  grand  field  for  work 
is  opened  to  the  wives  of  the  Professors,  which  they  do  not 
fail  to  improve.  While  our  future  native  pastors  are  being 
fitted  to  preach  the  gospel,  their  wives  are  being  trained  to 
become  not  only  more  intelligent  Christians,  but  better  house¬ 
keepers  and  more  useful  members  of  society. 

The  hope  of  church  extension  in  India  lies,  needless  to  say, 
in  the  development  of  the  church  from  within.  These  schools 
are  preparing  ministers  and  evangelists  for  the  conquest  of 
the  land.  Many  faithful  preachers  have  gone  out  into  the 
great  harvest  field  and  much  of  the  ingathering  of  recent  years 
is  to  be  traced  to  them. 

7.  The  Indian  Church. — From  the  very  first,  wherever  the 
number  of  converts  warranted,  churches  have  been  organized. 
The  pastoral  duties  were  long  performed  by  missionaries,  and 
still  are  in  some  cases;  but  the  securing  of  pastors  from  among 
themselves  has  always  been  the  goal  presented  to  the  churches, 
and  in  recent  years  marked  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
direction.  Self-support  has  also  been  urged — though  not  per¬ 
haps  with  all  the  emphasis  possible;  and  in  this  direction,  too, 
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good  progress  can  be  recorded.  For  instance,  in  the  Pan  jab 

;  ISSTr  'u  addltlon  t(?  tbe  82  PartJy  organized  groups,  there 
4  u  y  oiganized  cliurches,  of  which  three  are  entirely 
self-supporting,  and  many  of  the  others  bear  a  large  share  of 
t  ieir  pastors  salary.  In  addition  to  this  local  self-support, 
tie  churches  in  this  Mission  contribute  increasingly  (they 
began  in  1897)  toward  a  Home  Mission  fund  in  the  hands  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Lahore  or  of  Lodiana,  as  the  case  may  be 
this  fund  is  supplemented  by  the  Mission  on  a  sliding  scale 
(beginning  with  $3.00,  to  $1.00  given  by  the  churches),  but 
is  manage  wholly  by  the  Presbytery,  the  native  brethren 
taking  a  leading  part.  The  same  plan  has  also  been  in  opera¬ 
tion,  in  the  Presbyteries  of  Allahabad,  Farukhabad  and  Kol¬ 
hapur,  though  with  differences  in  detail  (e.  g.,  Allahabad  began 
with  a  grant  of  $2.00,  to  $1.00  contributed  by  the  churches). 

A  practical  question  that  suggests  itself  calls  for  a  fair 
answer :  What  is  the  character  of  the  Indian  converts  ?  Here 
is  the  answer  of  a  careful  observer  :3 

It  would  be  easy,  on  the  one  hand,  to  take  individual  cases  of  men 
and  women  who  have  exhibited  the  ripest  fruits  of  Christian  exper? 
ence,  and  who,  in  Apostolic  fervour  and  patient  suffering  for  Christ’s 
sake,  might  be  placed  in  the  front  ranks  of  Christian  saints.  On  the 

lrlh  d’fWe  might  P?1?1  t0  arge  numbers,  but  yesterday  out  of  the 
thraldom  of  grossest  idolatry  or  debasing  devil-worship,  who  as  vet 

still  res°t«  and  we.ak’  and  0n  whom  hie  shadow  of  the  old  customs 
*V' 4il  ru  -V  •  s  ■  as  cnminal  statistics  go,  they  tell  in  favor 

that  wh^1h/tltianS’  f°r  m  a.re.tur.n  for  Southern  India,  it  was  stated 
tnat,  while  there  was  one  criminal  to  every  447  and  728  of  the  Hindu 

and  Mohammedan  population,  respectively,  there  was  only  one  in 
every  2,500  of  the  Christians.  ^ 

„  ,T°  Which  may  be  added  Sir  Wm-  Muir’s  testimony  that 
they  are  not  sham  nor  paper  converts,  as  some  would  have 
us  believe,  but  good  and  honest  Christians,  and  many  of  them 
of  a  high  standard.”  No  better  confirmation  of  this  can  be 
found  than  in  a  brief  sketch  prepared  a  few  years  ago  of  a 
life  then  just  closed  in  Ivodoli  (Western  India  Mission)  :4 

tnSeDy'fiM  yMruag.°VS1a1!0b^  Ra"b.hisi,  a  guru  of  his  caste,  came 
tp  ,?ev'T¥r-  Hul1  at  Kolhapur,  asking  to  be  taught  the  religion  of 
the  B!ble.  He  gave  up  to  him  the  strange  collection  of  heathen  books, 
in  the  study  and  recitation  of  which  he  had  spent  years,  saying-  “It 
has  been  like  trying  to  get  a  fist  full  of  water :  nothing  remains  after 

*Jfr.  Graham  in  “Missionary  Expansion,”  p  128 

n  7  he  facts  T,e  ‘aken  partly  from  Mr.  J.  P.  Graham’s  account  in  the  Mission 
Report,  1902,  partly  from  an  article  by  Miss  Brown  in  Woman’s  Work  for  Woman. 
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an  my  effort.”  For  some  time  Christian  truth,  too,  seemed  of  but 
httle  avail.  But  soon  there  came  a  change :  the  last  chapters  of  John’s 
Gospel  reached  his  soul,  and  a  life  principle  was  implanted.  Originally 
of  one  of  the  lowest  castes,  in  time  he  won  the  respect  of  all  classes 
—even  of  the  Brahmans.  When  he  first  went  back  to  his  village  after 
baptism,  his  own  family  kept  him  out  of  his  home  and  refused  him  a 
drink  of  water ;  the  people  of  the  village  drove  him  out  of  it.  For 
months  he  lived  in  the  fields  near-by,  subjected  to  the  jeers  and  taunts 
ot  his  former  friends.  But  through  it  all  he  remained  loyal  to  the 
Master,  and  bore  insults  and  persecution  without  complaint.  In  that 
same  community  he  became  pastor  of  the  largest  church  in  the  Mission, 
with  relatives  and  neighbors  on  the  membership  roll ! 

He  was  on  fire  for  souls.  In  his  home,  in  the  fields,  on  tour,  his 
one  thought  was  to  make  men  acquainted  with  Christ.  He  had  found 
One  whom  his  soul  loved,  and  he  would  burn  out  his  life  till  he  had 
made  every  one  else  love  Him.  The  miles  he  walked,  the  sermons  he 
preached  are  past  our  counting.  Often,  breakfastless,  he  was  off  to 
villages  preaching;  returning  hungry  at  noon,  his  faithful  wife  would 
have  to  lock  him  and  his  dinner  into  the  little  study,  or  he  would  have 
given  it  all  to  some  one  hungrier  than  himself.  So  loving  was  he,  that 
infliction  of  church  discipline  was  his  hardest  duty,  yet  he  enforced 
it,  even  in  the  case  of  his  own  nephew.  The  Bible  was  his  one  book, 
prayer  his  vital  breath.  His  little  6x3  study  in  Kodoli,  where  he 
could  get  a  man  alone  with  God,  was  the  gate  of  heaven  to  many  a 
soul.  On  the  day  of  greatest  in-gathering  to  the  church,  October  7, 
1900,  he  baptized  161  adults,  on  the  following  Sabbath  51 ;  and  to  the 
day  that  God  took  him,  the  church  grew.” 

Just  before  his  fatal  illness,  he  had  a  premonition  of  death,  saying, 
exultantly,  “I  am  going  to  my  Father”  ;  and  when  visited  near  the  end 
by  Mr.  Graham,  he  begged  him  not  to  pray  for  his  recovery.  Never 
has  Kodoli  witnessed  such  a  scene  as  the  throng  of  hundreds  of  men, 
women  and  children— Hindus  as  well  as  Christians — that  followed  his 
body,  wrapped  in  white  muslin  and  laid  on  a  stretcher,  to  the  cemetery 
outside  of  the  town.  At  the  start,  the  wailing  of  the  crowd,  after 
the  demonstrative  manner  of  the  East,  was  terrific;  but  soon  the 
scores  of  school  children  began  singing  “Shall  we  gather  at  the  River,” 
and  all  the  way  to  the  grave  hymn  followed  hymn,  till  the  funeral 
procession  became  a  triumphal  march. 

Is  it  worth  while  to  send  and  carry  the  Gospel  to  win  such 
lives  ? 

8.  The  Nezu  Nationalism. — India  has  never  been  in  any 
strict  sense  a  nation.  It  has  had  no  unity  of  national  life.  Of 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  remarkable  growth  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  manifesting  itself  in  the  Swadeshi  (“own  country”) 
movement,  and  in  actual  sedition  and  threats  of  rebellion 
against  the  British  power.  “India  for  the  Indians”  has  become 
a  popular  slogan.  The  victory  of  Japan  over  Russia  was  one 
of  the  contributory  causes.  The  partition  of  the  Province  of 
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Bengal  was  another.  The  British  rulers  have  met  the  situation 

st,:d  ““ly  fashion.  The  King  himself  has  dispTayeS 

eraoli  2?S  ^  fUSt  bWvlslting  India.  In  still  more 
Kkd  permanent  expression  of  this  confidence,  the  capi- 

?DemieenTneHTnfr0m  CalGUtta  to  the  heart  of  EmpiYe 

Bengal  '  and  u^i  f  r()mOVal  has  Punished  the  seditious 

dangcanttaT^  Tardi6Arby,  the  selection  of  the  old  Mohamme¬ 
dan  capital,  the  loyal  Moslems.  And,  on  the  other  hand  the 

Ben^afha ftT  °  ^  B.en&alis  has  been  heeded,  and  partitioned 

alism  h  if  >b'e^  re"U,m  eC'  ■  fhls  Wl11  not  end  the  new  nation- 
™’bllt  f  ,s  ^Ped  that  it  will  give  it  a  new  spirit  and  per¬ 
haps  transform  it  into  a- really  patriotic  imperialism 

me  MnnP1f 65  °f  If  Church’S  relation  to  a11  this  call  for  brief 
r  ,  '  .  ne.  IS  the  organization,  on  December  23,  iooq  in 

sionaf S  £1St-°?C  bb \arJ.  at  Serampore,  of  the  National  Mis- 
sionary  Society  of  India.  Organized,  manned  and  supported 
by  the  Indian  Church  itself,  it  has  already  taken  its  place 
among  the  effective  missionary  agencies  of  India.  Work  is 
earned  on ;  in  the  Panjab,  in  the  United  Provinces,  in  South 
India,  in  Western  India  and  in  a  Native  State.  In  ioio  it 
rad  ten  workers;  one  of  them  ordained,  was  contributing  over 
Sa^ooo,  and  reported  a  total  of  360  baptized  converts  5 

The  other  and  not  less  notable  fact  is  the  union,  formed  in 
gj;  °f  ?,  fd  tvy°  or  three  of  India’s  many  Presbyterian 
bodies  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  India.”  The  sixth  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  which  closed  its  sessions  in  Bombay  on  Janu- 
an  ist.  1912,  reported  14  Presbyteries,  grouped  in  z  Synods, 
made  up  of  120  organized  churches  (41  have  settled  pastors)’ 
with  240  ordained  ministers  (including  missionaries)  ic6ti 
communicants,  49,102  baptized  adherents  and  4,934  unbaptized 
making  a  total  Christian  community  of  69,667  (more  than 
half  of  these  in  out  missions).  While  this  Assembly  controls 
tie  ecclesiastical  relations  of  all  the  component  bodies  it  does 
not  affect  their  financial  relations  to  the  home  churches,  nor 
the  relation  of  the  missionaries  to  their  respective  Boards  or 
Committees.  One  Presbyterian  body,  the  Dutch  Reformed 
has  joined  with  a  part  of  another,  the  United  Free  of  Scot¬ 
land,  in  forming  a  wider  union— one  which  includes  the  Con- 
gregationahsts — in  the  United  Church  of  South  India  A  still 
vvider  movement  is  developing,  in  the  shape  of  the  proposed 
Federation  of  all  the  Evangelical  Churches  of  India,  which  it 


See  Eddy’s  “India  Awakening,’1 
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IS  hoped  will  be  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  the  ultimate 
organic  union  of  the  Protestant  bodies.  While  the  church, 
tierefoie,  as  a  church,  takes  no  part  in  the  political  agitations 
of  the  country,  it  is  keeping  step  with  all  that  is  good  in  the 
new  nationalism. 

9.  The  Forces  in  the  Field  and  the  Promise  for  the  Future. 
—It  will  be  remembered  that  the  “Week  of  Prayer”  had  its 
origin  in  a  call  issued,  after  three  days  spent  in  earnest  prayer, 
by  the  Ludhiana  Mission  in  1858.  It  is  worth  while  to  repro¬ 
duce  that  call  at  this  point : 

“Whereas  Our  spirits  have  been  greatly  refreshed  by  what  we 
nave  heard  ot  the  Lord  s  dealings  with  His  people  in  America,  and 
further,  being  convinced  from  the  signs  of  the  times  that  God  has  still 
larger  blessings  for  His  people  and  for  our  ruined  world,  and  that 
Lie  now  seems  ready  and  waiting  to  bestow  them  as  soon  as  asked  ■ 
therefore, 

.  Resolved,  That  we  appoint  the  second  week  in  January,  1850,  be- 
ginning  with  Monday  the  8th,  as  a  time  of  special  prayer,  and  that 
all  God  s  people,  of  every  name  and  nation,  of  every  continent  and 
island  be  cordially  and  earnestly  invited  to  unite  with  us  in  the  peti- 
tion  that  God  would  now  pour  out  His  Spirit  upon  all  flesh,  so  that 
all  the  ends  of  the  earth  might  see  His  salvation.” 

A  part  of  the  answer  to  the  prayers  that  have  gone  up  in 
Response  to  this  call  is  to  be  found  in  the  vastly  increased 
force  now  engaged  in  the  work  in  India.  The  World  Atlas 
of  Christian  Missions  for  1910  gives  the  following  figures: 
Separate  societies  (a  few  of  them  employing  no  foreigner  or 
only  one),  122;  and  foreign  missionaries,  4,635,  of  whom  1,358 
are  ordained.  Of  the  entire  number  about  three-fifths  are 
women,  of  whom  again  two-fifths  (or  one-fourth  of  the  total) 
are  wives  of  missionaries.  The  native  force  engaged  in  direct 
missionary  work  is  35,354.  To  these  are  to  be  added  hundreds 
of  earnest  European '  Christians  and  thousands  of  earnest 
Indian  Christians,  who  for  at  least  a  part  of  their  time  are 
directly  or  indirectly  engaged  in  missionary  work.  There  were 
at  the  end  of  1909  no  less  than  4,088  organized  churches  with 
522>349  communicants,  and  422,135  scholars  enrolled  in  10,872 
Sabbath-schools.  Surely  this  is  no  small  army  that  is  arrayed 
under  the  banner  of  the  Cross ! 

The  promise  for  the  future  is  to  be  found  partly  in  the 
presence  of  the  forces  just  enumerated;  partly  in  the  growing 
friendliness  of  the  people  and  their  accessibility  to  the  mis- 
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sionary— due  m  no  small  measure  to  the  services  rendered  in 
the  awful  stress  of  famine  and  plague;  partlv  in  the  movement 
from  among  the  low  castes  and  out-castes ;  partly  in  the  marked 
spirit  ot  inquiry  among  educated  young  men;  partly  in  the 
religious  unrest  and  spiritual  discontent  among  many  classes — 
as  evidenced,  for  instance,  in  the  numerous  modern  reform 
movements ;  partly  in  the  new  evangelistic  aggressiveness  of 
tie  Indian  Church,  and  partly  in  the  results  already  accom¬ 
plished.  Many  of  these  results  defy  tabulation.  They  lie  as 
completely  hidden  as  the  waters  in  the  mountain’s  heart ;  but 
they  will  as  surely  leap  forth  one  day  to  refresh  the  land.  Some 
of  the  visible  results  are  shown  in  the  following  figures : 

PROTESTANT  NATIVE  CHRISTIANS  IN  INDIA. 

1851  . 

1861  . 

1871  . 

1881 . 

1891  (including  Burinah) 

1901  . 

1911  . 

The  total  Christian  population  (foreigners  and  natives, 
Catholics  and  Protestants),  as  given  by  the  census  of  1911,  is 
3,876,196.  While  the  Hindus  increased  5  per  cent,  between 
1901  and  1911  and  the  Mohammedans  not  quite  7  per  cent., 
native  Christians  increased  32  per  cent,  (to  3.574,770)  and 
Protestant  Christians  67  per  cent. ! 

Finally,  the  strongest  ground  for  confidence  lies,  as  ever,  in 
something  yet  more  reliable  and  encouraging  than  numerical 
results.  To  the  question,  “What  are  the  prospects  in  India?” 
the  answer  still  is  Judson’s  “Bright  as  the  promise  of  God !” 

Tut,  on  the  other  hand,  this  well-grounded  optimism  must 
be  backed  up  by  tremendous  effort.  God  still  works  by  means. 
The  force. in  the  field  is  absolutely  inadequate  to  the  task 
set  be  foie  it.  Three  and  a  half  millions  have  been  Christian¬ 
ized:  what  of  the  remaining  three  hundred  and  fourteen 
millions  ?  A  million  Christians  were  added  in  the  last  decade ; 
but  in  the  same  decade  the  population  increased  twenty  mill¬ 
ions.  The  Madras  Decennial  Conference  of  Missionaries 
made  no  extravagant  demand  when  it  asked  that  their  force 
should  be  quadrupled  within  ten  years.  Let  the  Church  in 
America  listen  to  their  cry : 


91,092 

138,731 

224,258 

4D,372 

559,66i 

868,283 

i,449,95o 
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"In  the  name  of  Christ  our  common  Lord — for  the  sake 
of  those  who,  lacking  Him,  are  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,, 
we  ask  you  to  listen  to  our  appeal.  You,  under  God,  have 
sent  us  forth  to  India.  W e  count  it  a  privilege  to  give  our 
lives  to  this  land.  For  Christ’s  sake  and  the  Gospel’s,, 
stiengthen  our  hands,  and  enable  us  to  press  on  toward  the 
goal  of  our  great  calling,  when  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  shall 
become  the  Kingdom  of  the  Lord  and  of  His  Christ.” 

The  ten  years  have  passed,  and  the  force  of  missionaries  has 
not  only  not  been  quadrupled,  nor  even  doubled,  it  has  not 
increased  50  per  cent.  Is  this  the  measure  of  our  loyalty  to- 
Jesus  Christ?  Can  we  make  no  better  response  to  the  call  of 
our  brethren?  Awakening  India  is  God’s  “Forward  march!” 
to  His  Church.  Listen,  and  you  will  hear  His  added  “Double- 
quick  !” 
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Statistics,  1912  (also  Totals,  19021 

1  /  pq 
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North  India 
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£ 
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w 

H 
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Total,  1912. 

Total,  1902 

Ordained  Missionaries  .... 

24 

1 6 

10 

50 

45 

Lay  Missionaries  . 

(3  M.D.) 

I 

7 

5 

13 

T 

Wives  of  Missionaries . 

21 

1 7 

(m.p.) 

13 

5i 

40- 

Single  Women  . 

23 

13 

13 

49 

46, 

Native  Ministers  and  Licentiates 

(5  M.D.)  (2  M.D.)  (i  M.D. 'I  (8M.D.') 

IOQ 

89 

13 

21 1 

133'. 

Other  Native  Workers  (not  in¬ 
cluding  teachers)  . 

85 

45 

35 

165 

Churches  . 

24 

23 

8 

55 

3T 

Communicants  . 

3,664 

2,465 

833 

6,962 

3,935" 

Baptized  Adults  Not  Communi¬ 
cants  . 

S,n8 

7,077 

23 

15,118 

Total  Christian  Community.... 

19,535 

15,018 

1,425 

35,978 

*10,500 

Schools  of  All  Grades . 

109 

99 

62 

270 

173' 

Pupils  . 

5,66s 

4,001 

1,296 

10,962 

8,449' 

Hospitals  . 

3 

1 

4 

8 

7 

Dispensaries  . 

7 

1 

6 

14 

Patients  . 

62,366 

14,233 

33,834 

no,433 

121,686" 

*Approximate  figure. 
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MISSIONS  IN  INDIA. 

PUNJAB  MISSION. 

Lahore  (1849)  :  the  political  centre  of  the  Punjab,  1,225  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Calcutta.  Rev.  J.  C.  Rhea  Ewing,  D.D.,  and  Mrs.  Ewing,  Rev. 
H.  D.  Griswold,  Ph.D.,  and  Mrs.  Griswold,  Rev.  Walter  J.  Clark  and 
Mrs.  Clark,  Rev.  D.  J.  Fleming  and  Mrs.  Fleming,  Miss  Emily  Marston, 
M.D.,  Mr.  W.  J.  McKee  and  Mrs.  McKee,  Rev.  E.  D.  Lucas,  and  Miss 
M.  J.  R.  MacDonald ;  out-station  at  Wagah,  Miss  Clara  Thiede. 

Saharanpur  (1836)  :  215  miles  southeast  of  Lahore.  Rev.  H.  C. 
Velte  and  Mrs.  Velte,  Rev.  Christian  Borup  and  Mrs.  Borup,  Rev. 
M.  R.  Ahrens  and  Mrs.  Ahrens,  Miss  Myrtle  Ducret  and  Miss  Emma 
Morris. 

Sabathu  (1836)  :  in  the  lower  Himalaya  Mountains,  about  170  miles 
southeast  of  Lahore.  M.  B.  Carleton,  M.D.,  and  Mrs.  Carleton. 

Ludhiana  (1846)  :  near  the  river  Sutlej,  about  100  miles  southeast  of 
Lahore.  Rev.  E.  M.  Wherry,  D.D.,  and  Mrs.  Wherry,  Rev.  E.  E.  Fife 
and  Mrs.  Fife,  Rev.  A.  B.  Gould  and  Mrs.  Gould,  Miss  Sarah  M. 
Wherry,  Miss  Mary  C.  Helm,  Miss  Carrie  R.  Clark,  Miss  Amanda  M. 
Kerr,  and  Miss  Mary  Riggs  Noble,  M.D. 

Jullundur  (1846)  :  25  miles  north  of  Ludhiana;  capital  of  Division 
of  Punjab  by  same  name.  Rev.  C.  B.  Newton,  D.D.,  Rev.  Fred  J. 
Newton,  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Orbison,  M.D.,  and  Mrs.  Orbison,  Miss  Caroline 
Newton. 

Mussourie  (1874)  :  in  Landour,  15  miles  east  of  Dehra.  Rev.  H.  M. 
Andrews  and  Mrs.  Andrews,  Miss  Alice  Mitchell,  M.D. 

Ambala  (1848)  :  170  miles  southeast  of  Lahore.  Rev.  F.  B.  Mc- 
Cuskey  and  Mrs.  McCuskey,  Rev.  H.  A.  Whitlock  and  Mrs.  Whitlock, 
Miss  j.  R.  Carleton,  M.D.,  Miss  Mary  E.  Pratt,  Miss  Grace  Woodside. 

Dehra  (1853)  :  320  miles  southeast  of  Lahore.  Rev.  A.  P.  Kelso 
and  Mrs.  Kelso,  Miss  Elma  Donaldson,  Miss  Alice  B.  Jones  and  Miss 
Jean  E.  James.  _ 

Hoshyarpur  (1867)  ;  about  95  miles  east  of  Lahore.  Miss  Caro¬ 
line  C.  Downs  and  Miss  Margaret  M.  Given,  Rev.  K.  C.  Chatterjee, 
D.D.,  and  Mrs.  Chatterjee. 

Ferozepur  (1882)  :  50  miles  southeast  of  Lahore.  Rev.  C.  W.  For¬ 
man,  M.D.,  and  Mrs.  Forman,  Rev.  Ray  H.  Carter,  Miss  M.  M.  Allen, 
M.D.,  and  Miss  E.  J.  Jenks. 

Khanna:  Rev.  E.  P.  Newton  and  Mrs.  Newton. 

Rupar:  Rev.  U.  S.  G.  Jones  and  Mrs.  Jones. 


NORTH  INDIA  MISSION. 

Allahabad  (1836)  :  capital  of  Northwest  Provinces;  at  the  junction 
of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  506  miles  northwest  of  Calcutta.  Rev. 
T.  J.  Lucas,  D.D.,  and  Mrs.  Lucas,  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Ewing,  Ph.D.,  and 
Mrs.  Ewing,  Mr.  Sam.  Higginbottom  and  Mrs.  Higginbottom,  Rev. 
W.  E.  Weld  and  Mrs.  Weld,  Mr.  H.  T.  Avey.  Miss  J.  W.  Tracy, 
Miss  Mary  P.  Forman.  Dr.  Sarah  E.  Swezey,  Miss  Mabel  E.  Griffith, 
Teachers  in  Allahabad  College — Miss  Louise  Keach,  Mr.  Arthur  K. 
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Slater  and  Mrs.  Slater,  P.  H.  Edwards,  Ph.D.,  Messrs.  M.  Eldredge, 
S.  A.  Hunter,  William  Bambour  and  E.  P.  Janvier. 

Etawah  (1863):  on  the  Jumna,  .150  miles  northwest  of  Allahabad. 
Rev.  Edwin  R.  Fitch. 

Fatehgarh  (1844)  :  160  miles  northwest  of  Allahabad.  Rev.  C.  H. 
Bandy  and  Mrs.  Bandy,  Rev.  W.  L.  Hemphill  and  Mrs.  Hemphill, 
Lena  B.  Ruchti,  Miss  Emily  N.  Forman,  Miss  Mary  Lovett,  Miss 
Mary  E.  Robinson,  Miss  A.  Young,  M.D. 

Fatehpur  (1853)  :  70  miles  northwest  of  Allahabad.  Rev.  Ray  C. 
Smith  and  Mrs.  Smith. 

Jhansi  (1886):  200  miles  west  of  Allahabad;  population,  52,000. 
Rev.  William  FI.  Hezlep  and  Mrs.  Hezlep,  Miss  Bessie  Lawton. 

Mainpuri  (1843):  on  Jumna  River,  northwest  of  Allahabad. 
Rev.  W.  T.  Mitchell  and  Mrs.  Mitchell,  Rev.  John  N.  Forman  and 
Mrs.  Forman,  Rev.  Gulam  Masih. 

Morar  (1874)  :  capital  of  the  native  State  of  Gwalior,  about  215 
miles  northwest  of  Allahabad. 

Etah  (1900)  :  capital  of  Etah  Province,  about  240  miles  northwest 
of  Allahabad.  Rev.  A.  G.  McGaw  and  Mrs.  McGaw,  Rev.  John  Moore, 
Miss  M.  J.  Morrow. 

Landour  (1854)  in  district  of  Dehra  Dun,  some  400  miles  northwest 
of  Allahabad.  Rev.  Jas.  F.  Holcomb  and  Mrs.  Holcomb. 

Cawnpore  (1901)  :  about  120  miles  northwest  of  Allahabad.  Rev. 
Mo  el  David. 

Saharanpur  :  Rev.  W.  F.  Johnson  D.D.,  representing  the  work  of 
the  Mission  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Johnson. 
Kasgany  :  Rev.  J.  H.  Lawrence  and  Mrs.  Lawrence. 


WESTERN  INDIA  MISSION. 


Kolhapur:  200  miles  southeast  of  Bombay;  45>°°°  inhabitants;  Sta¬ 
tion  begun  1853;  taken  under  care  of  the  Board  1870.  Rev.  _  A.  W. 
Marshall  and  Mrs.  Marshall,  Rev.  E.  W.  Simpson  and  Mrs.  Simpson, 
Miss  Esther  Patton,  Miss  A.  A.  Brown,  Rev.  D.  B.  LTpdegraff,  Miss 
Clara  L.  Seiler,  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Foster,  Dr.  Victoria  E.  MacArthur 
Ratnagiri  (1873)  :  82  miles  northwest  of  Kolhapur  and  125  south  of 
Bombay.  Rev  A.  L.  Wiley,  D.D.,  and  Mrs.  Wiley,  Miss  Emily  T. 
Minor,  Miss  Amanda  M.  Jefferson,  Miss  Mabel  I.  Skilton. 

Kodoli  (1877)  :  12  miles  north  of  Kolhapur.  Dr.  A.  S.  Wilson  and 
Mrs.  Wilson,  Rev.  Henry  G.  Howard  and  Mrs.  Howard,  Rev.  L.  B. 
Tedford  and  Mrs.  Tedford,  Miss  Sybil  G.  Brown. 

Sangli  (1884)  :  30  miles  east  of  Kolhapur.  Rev.  Edgar  M.  Wilson 
and  Mrs.  Wilson,  Miss  Grace  Enright,  Miss  Marie  L.  Gauthey. 

Miraj  (1892)  :  25  miles  east  of  Kolhapur  and  6  miles  south  of 
Sangli.  ’  William  T^Wanless,  M.D.,  and  Mrs.  Wanless,  Rev.  R.  C. 
Richardson  and  Mrs.  Richardson.  Miss  D.  _E.  Patterson,  Rev.  J.  P. 
Graham  and  Mrs.  Graham,  Dr.  Chas.  E.  Vail. 

Vengurle  (1900)  :  About  70  miles  southwest  of  Kolhapur.  Rev. 
W.  H.  Hannum  and  Mrs.  Hannum,  Dr.  R.  N.  Goheen  and  Mrs.  Goheen, 
Miss  M.  C.  Rebentisch. 

Islampur:  Village  Settlement. 
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MISSIONARIES  IN  INDIA,  1833-1912. 


Died.  Figures,  Term  of  Service  in  the  Field. 


Ahrens,  Rev.  M.  R., 
Ahrens,  Mrs., 
Alexander,  Rev.  J.  M., 
D.D., 

Alexander,  Mrs., 
Alexander,  G.  H., 

Allen,  Maud  M.D., 
Allison,  Rev.  A.  B., 
Allison,  Mrs., 

Andrews,  Rev.  H.  M., 
Andrews,  Mrs.  (Miss 
S.  S.  Hutchinson, 
1879-1885), 

Avey,  H.  T., 

Babbitt.  Miss  Bessie, 
Bacon,  Miss  J.  M., 
Bailv,  Miss  Mary  E., 
Bandy,  Rev.  C.  H., 
Bandy,  Mrs., 

Barker,  Rev.  W.  P., 
Barker,  Mrs., 

*Barnes,  Rev.  Geo.  O., 
Barnes,  Mrs., 

Barrows,  Rev.  J.  V., 
*Beattv,  Miss  C.  L.. 

Bell,  Miss  J.  F.,  M.D., 
*Belz,  Miss  C., 

Bergen,  Rev.  G.  S., 
Bergen,  Mrs., 

Binford,  Miss  N.,  M.D., 
Borup,  Rev.  C., 

Borup,  Mrs., 

Braddock,  Mrs.  E.  H., 
Brink,  Miss  P.  A.,  M.D., 
*Brodhead,  Rev.  Aug., 
Brodhead,  Mrs., 

Brown,  Miss  A.  A., 
Brown,  Miss  S.  G., 
Butler,  Miss  J.  M., 
*Calderwood,  Rev.  Wm, 
*Calderwood  Mrs.  L.  G., 
*Calderwood,  Mrs.  E., 
*Caldwell  Rev.  Joseph, 
*Caldwell,  Mrs., 

Caldwell,  Mrs., 
Caldwell,  Bertha  T., 
M.D., 

’•'Campbell,  Rev.  Jas.  R. 


1910-  *Campbell,  Mrs.,  1836-1874 

1910-  *Campbell,  Rev.  D.  E.,  1850-1857 

*Campbell,  Mrs.,  1850-1857 

1865-1903  Campbell  Miss  Mary  A.  1860-1863 
1865-1903  Campbell,  Miss  A.,  1874-1878 

1908-1910  Campbell,  L.  M.,  1875-1878 

1894-  *Carleton,  Rev.  M.  M.,  1855-1898 

1902-1908  *Carleton,  Mrs.,  1855-1881 

1902- 1908  Carleton,  Mrs.,  1884-1902 

1890-  Carleton,  Marcus  B., 

M.D.,  1881- 

Carleton,  Mrs.,  1887- 

1890-  Carleton,  Dr.  Jessie  R.,  1886- 

1910-  Carter,  Rev.  Ray  H.,  1905- 

1888- 1891  Clark,  Rev.  W.  J.,  1893- 

1872-1882  Clark,  Mrs.,  1893- 

1889- 1901  Clark,  Miss  C.  R„  1895- 

1894-  Colman,  Miss  J.  L.,  1890-1904 

1894-  Condit,  Miss  Anna  M.,  1886-1888 

1872-1876  *Craig,  James,  1838-1845 

1872-1876  Craig,  Mrs.,  1838-1846 

1855-1861  *Craig,  Miss  M.  A.,  1870-1890 

1855-1861  Davis,  Miss  M.  C.,  1895-1897 

1911-  Donaldson,  Miss  Elma,  1889- 

1862- 1870  Downs,  Miss  C.  C.,  1881- 

1884-1888  Dudgeon,  Winfield  S.,  1911- 

1872-1903  Ducret,  Miss  M.,  1910- 

1865-1883  Edwards,  Preston  H.,  1902- 

T869-1883  *Enders,  Rev.  E.  A.,  1903-1910 

1903- 1908  Enders,  Mrs.,  1903-1910 

1903-  Eldredge,  Mark,  1911- 

1003-  Eldredge,  Mrs.,  1911- 

1892-1900  Enright,  Miss  G.  L.,  1902- 

T872-1874  Ely,  Rev.  J.  B.,  1896-1901 

1858-1878  Ely,  Mrs.,  1896-1901 

1858-1878  *Ewalt,  Miss  Marg’t  L.,  1888-1892 
1894-  Ewing,  Rev.  J.  C.  R., 

1903-  D.D..  1879- 

1880-1881  Ewing,  Mrs.,  1879- 

1855-1889  Ewing,  Rev.  A.  H., 

1855-1859  Ph.D.,  1890- 

1863- 1909  Ewing,  Mrs.,  1890- 

1838-1877  Ewing,  Miss  Anna  K.,  1901- 

1838-1839  *Ferris,  Rev.  G.  H.,  1878-1894 

1842-1878  Ferris,  Mrs.,  1878-1900 

Fairchild,  Miss  L.  M.,  1911- 

1894-1902  Fife,  Rev.  E.  E.,  1903- 

1836-1862  Fife,  Mrs.,  1903- 
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Fleming,  Rev.  D.  J.,  1904- 

Fleming,  Mrs.,  1904- 

Fisher,  Rev.  H.,  M.D.,  1889-1899 
Fisher,  Mrs.,  1896-1899 

^Forman,  Rev.  C.  W., 

D. D.,  1848-1894 

*Forman,  Mrs.  (Miss 

Margaret  Newton),  1855-1878 
Forman,  Mrs.,  1884- 

Forman,  Rev.  Henry,  1884- 
*Forman,  Mrs.  (Miss  A. 

E.  Bird,  1888),  1889-1896 

Forman,  Mrs.  (Miss  C. 

S.  Newton),  1898- 

Forman,  Rev.  C.  W., 

M.D.,  1883- 

Forman,  Mrs.,  1888- 

Forman,  Rev.  John  N.,  1887- 
Forman,  Mrs.  (Miss  E. 

M.  Foote,  1886),  1890- 

Forman,  Miss  Mary  P.,  1887- 
Forman,  Miss  Emily 

N. ,  1892- 

Foster,  Miss  E.  A.,  1897- 

*Freeman,  Rev.  John  E.,  1838-1857 
*Freeman,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  1838-1849 
*Freeman,  Mrs.  Eliz.,  1851-1857 
*Fullerton,  Rev.  R.  S.,  1850-1865 

Fullerton,  Mrs.,  1850-1866 

Fullerton,  Miss  M., 

1877-1888,  1895- 

Gauthey,  Miss  M.  L.,  1907- 

Giddings,  Miss  C.  C.,  1889-1897 

Gilbertson,  Prof.  J.  G.,  1889-1904 
Gilbertson,  Mrs.,  1889-1904 

Giles,  Miss  Alice  L.,  1899-1906 

Gillam,  Rev.  S.  M.,  1901- 

Gillam,  Mrs.  (Miss  C. 

E.  Ewing),  1901- 

Given,  Miss  Marg’t  M.,  1881- 
*Goheen,  Rev.  J.  M.,  1875-1907 

*Goheen,  Mrs.,  1875-1878 

Goheen,  Mrs.  (Miss  A. 

B.  M’Ginnis,  1876),  1879-1907 
Goheen,  R.  H.,  M.D.,  I9°5" 


Goheen.  Mrs.  (Miss  A. 

K.  Ewing),  1905- 

Goheen,  Mr.  John  L.,  1911- 

Goheen,  Mrs.  (Miss 

Corbett),  1911- 

Gould,  Rev.  A.  B.,  1900- 

Gould,  Mrs.,  M.D. 

(Miss  Helen  New¬ 
ton,  ’93),  1902- 


Graham,  Rev.  J.  P.,  1872- 

*Graham,  Mrs.  (Miss  M. 

Bunnell),  1872-1901 

Graham,  Mrs.  (Miss 

Scheurman),  1899- 

*Green,  Willis,  M.D.,  1842-1843 

Griffiths,  Miss  Irene,  1879-1890 

Griffiths,  Miss  M.  E.,  1910- 

Griswold,  Rev.  H.  D., 

Ph.D.,  1890- 

Griswold,  Mrs.,  1890- 

Hannum,  Rev.  W.  H.,  1890- 

Hannum,  Mrs.,  1890- 

Hardie,  Miss  M.  H.,  1874-1876 

Hay,  Rev.  L.  G.,  1850-1857 

Hay,  Mrs.,  1850-1857 

Helm,  Miss  M.  C.,  1903- 

Hemphill,  Rev.  W.  L.,  1909- 

Hemphill,  Mrs.,  1909- 

*Henry,  Rev.  J.  A.,  1864-1869 

Henry,  Mrs.,  1864-1869 

Henry,  Rev.  T.  G.,  1911- 

*Herron,  Rev.  David,  i85S_1886 
^Flerron,  Mrs.  (Miss  M. 

L  Browning,  1855),  1857-1863 
*Heron,  Mrs.,  1868-1874 

Herron,  Miss  C.  B.,  1896-1909 

Heston,  Dr.  Winifred,  1902-1910 
Heyl,  Rev.  Francis,  1867-1881 
Hezlep,  Rev.  W.  H.,  1911- 

Hezlep,  Mrs.,  1911- 

Higginbottom,  Mr.  S.,  i9°3- 

Higginbottom,  Mrs.,  1904- 
Hodge,  Rev.  A.  A.,  1848-1850 

Hodge,  Mrs.,  1848-1850 

Holcomb,  Rev.  J.  F.,  1870- 

Holcomb,  Mrs.,  1870- 

Howard,  Rev.  H.  G.,  I9°7" 

Howard,  Mrs.  (Miss 

Graham),  1900- 

*Hull,  Rev.  J.  J.,  1872-1881 

Hull,  Mrs.,  1872-1891 

Hutchison,  Miss  S.,  1885-1894 

*Hyde,  Rev.  J.  N„  1892-1912 

*Inglis,  Rev.  T.  E.,  1884-1892 

Inglis,  Mrs.,  1884-1892 

Irving,  Rev.  David,  1846-1849 

Irving,  Mrs.,  1846-1849 

Irwin,  Rev.  J.  M.,  1890-1908 

Trwin,  Mrs.,  1895-1908 

Irwin,  Miss  Rachel,  1890-1898 

Tames,  Miss  J.  E.,  1906- 

Jamieson,  Rev.  J.  M.,  1836-1856 

*Jamieson,  Mrs.  R.,  1836-1845 
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Jamieson,  Mrs.  E.  McL.  1848-1856 

*  Janvier,  Rev.  Levi,  1841-1864 

*Janvier,  Mrs.,  1841-1854 

*Janvier,  Mrs.  (Mrs.  M. 

R.  Porter,  1849),  1856-1875 

Janvier,  Rev.  C.  A.  R.,  1887-1901 
Janvier,  Mrs.,  1887-1901 

Jefferson,  Miss  A.  M.,  1891- 
Jenks,  Miss  J.  E.,  1901- 

*Johnson,  Rev.  A.  0.,  1855-1857 

^Johnson,  Mrs.,  i855_i857 

Johnson,  Rev.  William 

F.,  D.D.,  1860- 

*Johnson,  Mrs.,  1860-1888 

Johnson,  Miss  Bertha,  1902-1909 
Johnson,  Miss  M.  E.,  1891- 

Johnson,  Rev.  F.  O.,  1897-1904 

Johnson,  Mrs.,  1897-1904 

Johnson,  Miss  J.  C,  1901-1905 

*  Jolly,  Mr.  John,  1891 -’94;  ’97-1906 

Jolly,  Mrs,  1891 -’94;  ’97-1906 
Jones,  Rev.  U.  S.  G,  1888- 
Jones,  Mrs,  1893- 

Jones,  Miss  Alice  B,  1898- 

Keach,  Miss  L.  M,  1911- 

*Kellogg,  Rev.  S.  H, 

1865-1876;  1892-1899 
*Kellogg,  Mrs,  1865-1876 

Kellogg,  Mrs,  1892-1899 

Kellogg,  Rev.  E.  H,  1907-1908 

Kellogg.  Mrs,  1907-1908 

Kelso,  Rev.  A.  P,  1869- 

Kelso,  Mrs,  1869- 

Kernen,  Rev.  H.  A.,  1904-1908 

Kernen,  Mrs,  1904-1908 

Kerr,  Miss  A.  M,  1905- 
Lawrence,  Rev.  J.  H,  1901- 
Lawrence,  Mrs,  1901- 

Lawson,  Miss  Mary  B,  1887-1888 
Lawton,  Miss  B.  M,  1909- 
*Leavitt,  Rev.  E.  H.  i855-!857 
Lovett,  Miss  M,  1911- 

*Lowenthal,  Rev.  I,  1855-1864 
Lowrie,  Rev.  John  C,  1833-1836 
*Lowrie,  Mrs.  Louisa  A,  1833-1833 
Lucas,  Rev.  J.  J,  D.D,  1870- 
Lucas,  Mrs.  (Miss  Sly) ,  1871- 
Lucas,  Rev.  E.  D,  i9°7- 
Lucas,  Mrs.  (Miss  N.  S. 

Ewing),  1911- 

MacDonald,  Miss  M.  J. 

R„  1904- 

Marshall,  Rev.  A.  W,  1900- 


Marshall,  Mrs,  M.D. 

(Miss  M.  J.  Stewart)  1900- 
Marston,  Emily,  M.D,  1891- 
Martin,  Rev.  E.  D,  1893-1901 
Martin,  Mrs.  (Miss  C. 

Hutchison),  1891-1901 

Mattison,  Rev.  C.  H,  1901-1909 
Mattison,  Mrs.  (Miss 

Lincoln),  _  1901-1909 

McArthur,  Dr.  Victoria,  1899- 
McAuley,  Rev.  W.  H,  1840-1851 
McAuley,  Mrs,  1840-1851 

McComb,  Rev.  Jas.  M,  1882-1898 
McComb,  Mrs,  1882-1898 

McCuskey,  Rev.  F.  B,  1902- 
McCuskey,  Mrs,  1902- 

McEwen,  Rev.  James,  1836-1838 
McEwen,  Mrs,  1836-1838 

McGaughey,  Miss  H,  1898-1904 
McGaw,  Rev.  A.  G,  1894- 
McGaw,  Mrs,  1894- 

McKee,  W.  J,  1909- 

McKee,  Mrs,  1909- 

*McMullin,  Rev.  R.  M,  1856-1857 
*McMullin,  Mrs,  1856-1857 

Meek,  Rev.  C.  C,  1895-1896 

Millar,  Mrs.  S.  J,  1873-1877 
Minor,  Miss  E.  T,  1891- 
Mitchell,  Dr.  Alice,  1895- 
Mitchell,  Rev.  W.  T,  1896- 
Mitchell,  Mrs,  1896- 

Moore,  Rev.  A.  W,  I9IJ‘ 

'  Morris,  Rees,  1838-1845 

"Morris,  Mrs,  1838-1845 

Morris,  Miss  Emma,  1892- 
*Morrison,  Rev.  John  H.  1837-1881 
*Morrison,  Mrs.  Anna  M.  i837_i838 
*Morrison,  Mrs.  Isabella,  1839-1843 
*Morrison,  Mrs.  Anna  1846-1860 
!|<Morrison,  Mrs.  E.  A,  1870-1888 
Morrison,  Rev.  W.  J.  P,  1865-1904 
^Morrison,  Mrs.  (Miss 

Thackwell,  1877-G  1879-1888 

*Morrison,  Mrs.  (Miss 

Geisinger,  1882),  1892-1898 

Morrison,  Miss  H,  1865-1876 
Morrison,  Rev.  Robt,  1883-1907 
Morrison,  Mrs.  (Miss 

Annie  Heron,  ’79-),  1884-1907 
Morrow,  Miss  M.  J,  1890- 
Munnis,  Rev.  R.  M,  1846-1861 

Munnis,  Mrs,  I^5I"Io^1 

*Myers,  Rev.  J.  H,  1865-1869 
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*Myers,  Mrs.,  •  1865-1875 

Nelson,  Miss  J.  A.,  1871-1878 

♦Newton,  Rev.  John,  1835-1891 
*Newton,  Mrs.  Elizab’th,  1835-1857 
♦Newton,  Mrs.,  1866-1893 

'•‘Newton,  Rev.  Jno.,  Jr., 

M  d  1860-1880 

Newton,’  Mrs.,  i86i-’82  ;  1888-1905 
Newton,  Rev.  C.  B., 

D.D.,  1867- 

*Newton,  Mrs.  (Miss  M. 

B.  Thompson,  ’69),  1871-1897 
*Newton,  Mrs.  (Miss  J. 

F.  Dunlap,  1889),  1900-1905 

*Newton,  Rev.  F.  J-, 

M.D.,  1870-1911 

♦Newton,  Mrs.,  1870-1907 

Newton,  Rev.  E.  P.,  1873- 

Newton,  Mrs.,  1875- 

Newton,  Rev.  Fred.  J.,  1903- 
Newton,  Miss  Caroline,  1911- 
Noble,  Dr.  Mary  R.,  1903- 

Norris,  Dr.  Marg’t  R.,  1900-1906 
♦Orbison,  Rev.  J.  H.,  1850-1869 

♦Orbison,  Mrs.  Agnes  C.,  1853-1855 
Orbison,  Mrs.,  1859-1869 

Orbison,  Rev.  J.  H., 

M.D.,  1886- 

Orbison,  Mrs.,  1886- 

Orbison,  Miss  Agnes  L„  1889-1896 
*Owen,  Rev.  Joseph,  1840-1870 
♦Owen,  Mrs.  Augusta  M.  1844-1864 
Owen.  Mrs.,  1867-1870 

Patterson,  Miss  D.  E.,  1902- 
Patton,  Miss  E.  E.,  1880- 

Pendleton,  Miss  E.  M.,  1882-1889 
Perley,  Miss  F„  1879-1882 

Pollock,  Rev.  Geo.  W„  1881-1887 
Pollock,  Mrs.,  1881-1887 

♦Porter,  Rev.  Joseph,  1836-1853 
♦Porter,  Mrs.,  1836-1842 

Pratt,  Miss  M.  E.,  1872- 

Prentiss,  Miss  E.,  1903-1908 

Rankin,  Rev.  J.  C.,  1 840-1 848 

Rankin,  Mrs.,  1840-1848 

Rebentisch,  Miss  M.  C.,  1906- 
*Reed  Rev.  William,  1833-1834 
Reed,  Mrs.,  1833-1834 

Rice,  Rev.  C.  H.,  1911- 

Richardson,  Rev.  R.  C.,  1901- 
Richardson.  Mrs.,  1901- 

Robinson,  Miss  M.  E.,  I9°7~ 
Rogers,  Rev.  Wm.  S.,  1836-1843 


Rogers,  Mrs., 

Rogers,  Miss  M.  E., 
Ruchti,  Miss  L.  B., 
♦Rudolph,  Rev.  A., 
♦Rudolph,  Mrs., 

♦Rudolph,  Mrs., 

Savage,  Miss  H.  A., 

Sayre,  Rev.  E.  H., 

Sayre,  Mrs., 

♦Scott,  Rev.  J.  L., 

1838-1867 ; 
♦Scott,  Mrs.  C.  M., 

♦Scott,  Mrs.  J.  L., 

1853;  1860-1867; 
Scott,  Miss  Anna  E., 
Seeley,  Rev.  A.  H., 
♦Seeley,  Mrs., 

Seeley,  Rev.  G.  A., 

Seeley,  Mrs., 

Seeley,  Miss  E.  J., 

Seiler,  Rev.  G.  W., 

Seiler,  Mrs., 

Seiler,  Miss  C.  L., 
♦Seward,  Sara  C.,  M.D., 
Shaw,  Rev.  H.  W., 
Shaw,  Mrs.,  _ 

Sherman,  Miss  J., 
Simonson,  Rev.  G.  H., 
Simpson,  Rev.  E.  W., 
Simpson,  Mrs., 

Skilton,  Miss  M.  I., 
Slater,  Mr.  A.  E., 

Slater,  Mrs., 

Smith,  Rev.  Ray  C., 
Smith,  Mrs., 

♦Stebbins,  Mrs.  A.  M„ 
Symes,  Miss  Mary  L., 
Symington,  Rev.  J.  S., 
Symington,  Mrs., 
Swezey,  Dr.  Sarah  E., 
Tedford,  Rev.  L.  B., 

1880-1906 ; 

Tedford,  Mrs., 

1880-1906 ; 
Templin,  Dr.  Emma  L., 
Thackwell,  Rev.  Reese, 
D.D., 

♦Thackwell,  Mrs., 
Thackwell,  Mrs.  (Miss 
S.  Morrison,  1869), 
Thiede,  Miss  Clara, 
Thomson,  Miss  M.  J., 
Tracy,  Rev.  Thomas, 


1836-1843 

1899-1906 

1910- 

1846-1888 

1846-1849 

1851-1884 

1888-1904 

1863-1870 

1863-1870 


1877-1880 

1838-1848 

1877-1892 

1874-1892 

1846-1854 

1846-1853 

1870-1887 

1879-1887 

1879-1887 

1870-1903 

1881-1903 

1909- 
1873-1891 
1850-1855 
1850-1855 
1889-1899 

1893-1900 

1902- 

1905- 

1907- 

1910- 
1910- 
1900- 
1900- 

1893-1905 

1888-1894 

1902-1906 

1902-1906 

1910- 

1910- 

1910- 

1893-1894 


1859-1911 

1859-1873 

1875-1911 

1873- 

1899-1904 

1869-1904 
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Tracy,  Mrs.  (Miss  N. 
Dickey), 

Tracy,  Miss  J.  W., 
Tracy,  Rev.  Robt.  D., 
♦Ullman,  Rev.  J.  F., 
♦Ullman,  Mrs., 
Updegraff,  Rev.  D.  B., 
Vail,  Charles  E.,  M.D., 
Vanderveer,  Miss  Jane, 
Velte,  Rev.  H.  C., 
Velte,  Mrs., 

Vrooman,  Dr.  Sarah, 
Walsh,  Rev.  J.  J., 
Walsh,  Mrs., 

Walsh,  Miss  Marian, 
♦Walsh,  Miss  Emma, 
Walsh,  Miss  Lizzie, 
Wanless,  W.  J.,  M.D., 
*Wanless,  Mrs., 

Wanless,  Mrs., 
*Warren,  Rev.  J., 

1838-1854; 
♦Warren,  Mrs., 

♦Warren,  Mrs., 

Weld,  Rev.  W.  E., 
Weld,  Mrs., 

Wherry,  Rev.  E.  M., 

D.  D.,  1867-1889; 

Wherry,  Mrs., 

1867-1889 ; 

Wherry,  Miss  S.  M., 
Whitlock,  Rev.  H.  A., 
Whitlock,  Mrs., 
♦Wilder,  Rev.  R.  G., 
♦Wilder,  Mrs.,  i87o-’76; 


1870-1904 

1898- 

1901-1912 

1848-1896 

1848-1890 

1907- 

1909- 
1840-1846 
1882- 
1892- 
1901- 

1843-1873 

1843-1873 

1S64-1866 

1868-1869 

1870-1882 

1889- 

1889-1906 

1904- 

1873-1877 

1838-1854 

1873-1901 

1910- 
1910- 

1898- 

1898- 

1879- 

1906- 

1907- 
1870-1876 
1887-1910 


♦Wilder,  Miss  Grace  E.,  1887-1911 
Wilder,  R.  P,  1892-1895 

Wilder,  Mrs.,  1892-1895 

Wiley,  Rev.  A.  L.,  1899- 

Wiley,  Mrs.,  1899- 

♦Williams,  Rev.  R.  E.,  1852-1861 

Williamson,  Miss  C.  J., 

1882-1884;  1895-1898 
Williamson,  J.  Rutter, 

M.D.,  1902-1903 

Wilson,  Rev.  H.  R.,  1838-1846 

Wilson,  Mrs.,  1838-1846 

Wilson,  Rev.  James,  1838-1851 
Wilson,  Mrs.,  1838-1851 

♦Wilson,  Miss  M.  N.,  1873-1879 

Wilson,  Rev.  Edgar  M.,  1894- 
Wilson,  Mrs.,  1897- 

Wilson,  Alex.  S.,  M.D.,  1896- 
Wilson,  Mrs.,  1896- 

Winter,  Dr.  Sarah  E.,  1893-1895 

♦Woodside,  Rev.  J.  S.,  1848-1909 

♦Woodside,  Mrs.,  1848-1888 

♦Woodside,  Mrs.  (Mrs. 

Leavitt,  1856),  1890-1909 

♦Woodside,  Miss  J.,  1868-1887 

Woodside,  Miss  G.  D.,  1903- 
Wray,  Rev.  John,  1841-1840 

''Wray,  Mrs.,  1841-1849 

♦Wyckoff,  Rev.  B.  D., 

1860-1875 ;  1883-1896 
Wyckoff,  Mrs., 

1860-1875;  1883-1896 
Wynkoop,  Rev.  T.  S.,  1868-1877 
Young,  Dr.  Annie,  1906- 
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BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

Among  India’s  Students.  Robert  P.  Wilder. 

Asiatic  Studies.  Sir  Alfred  Lyall.  2  vols.  1899. 

Bits  About  India.  Helen  H.  Holcomb.  $1.00. 

Brahmoism:  a  History  of  Reformed  Hinduism.  R.  C.  Bose. 

Buddhism:  in  its  Connection  with  Brahmanism  and  Hinduism.  Sir 
Monier  Williams. 

Conversion  of  India.  George  Smith.  $1.50. 

Everyday  Life  in  India.  Rev.  A.  D.  Rowe.  $1.50. 

From  Darkness  to  Light  (Telegu  Awakening).  J.  E.  Clough. 
Hinduism:  Past  and  Present.  Rev.  J.  Murray  Mitchell,  LL.D.  $1.60. 
History  of  A.  P.  Missions  in  India.  Rev.  J.  Newton.  $1.00. 

History  of  India  for  High  Schools.  C.  F.  de  la  Fosse,  M.A. 

History  of  Protestant  Missions  in  India.  Julius  Richter.  1908.  $2.50 
India  and  Indian  Missions.  Alexander  Duff,  D.D. 

A  Brief  History  of  the  Indian  Peoples.  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter.  1903.  90 
cents. 

Brahmanism  and  Hinduism,  1887.  Sir  Monier  Williams.  $4-5°- 
Christ  and  the  Eastern  Soul.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall.  1909.  $1.25. 

India  Awakening.  Sherwood  Eddy.  1911.  50  cents. 

India:  Its  Administration  and  Progress.  Sir  John  Strachey..  W11- 
India:  Its  History,  Darkness  and  Dawn.  Rev.  W.  St.  Clair  Tisdall. 
India  Missions,  Semi-Centennial  Celebration,  1884. 

Indian  Buddhism.  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 

Indian  Missions.  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 

Indian  Mutiny.  Alexander  Duff,  D.D. 

India’s  Problem:  Krishna  or  Christ.  John  P.  Jones,  D.D.  $1.50. 

Life  by  the  Ganges.  Mrs.  Mullens.  80  cents. 

Life  in  India.  John  W.  Dulles,  D.D.  $1.00. 

Life  of  Alexander  Duff.  G.  Smith.  1900.  $2.00. 

Life  and  Times  of  Carey,  Marshman  and  Ward. 

Life  of  William  C.  Burns.  Islay  Burns. 

Lux  Christi.  Mrs.  C.  A.  Mason.  50  cents. 

Martyrs  of  the  Mutiny.  50  cents. 

Memoirs  of  John  Scudder.  $1.25. 

Memoirs  of  Rev.  Joseph  Owen,  D.D.  J.  C.  Moffatt. 

Men  of  Might  in  Indian  Missions.  Helen  H.  Holcomb. 

Missionary  Life  Among  the  Villages  of  India.  T.  J.  Scott.  80  cents. 
Modern  India  and  the  Indians.  Sir  Monier  Williams.  14^. 

Modern  Hinduism.  W.  J.  Wilkins.  1900.  105  6 d. 

Our  Sisters  in  India.  Rev.  E.  Storrow.  $1.25. 

Pandita  Ramabai.  Helen  S.  Dyer.  iqoo.  $1.23. 

Peoples  and  Problems  of  India.  Sir  T.  W.  Holderness.  1911.  50  cents. 

Religions  of  India.  F.  Max  Muller,  10.S  6 d. 

Report  of  the  World  Missionary  Conference  of  1910. 

The  Christian  Conquest  of  India.  J.  M.  Thoburn.  1906.  50  cents. 

The  Desire  of  India.  S.  K.  Datta.  1908.  64  cents. 

The  High  Caste  Hindu  Woman.  Pandita  Ramabai.  75  cents. 

The  Kingdom  in  India.  Jacob  Chamberlain.  1908.  $1.50. 

Two  Years  in  Upper  India.  Rev.  John  C.  Lowrie.  $1.50. 

Village  Work  in  India.  Rev.  N.  Russell.  $1.00. 

Within  the  Pardah.  Mrs.  Armstrong  Hopkins.  1878.  $1.25. 

Wrongs  of  Indian  Womanhood.  Mrs.  M.  B.  Fuller.  $1.25. 


